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Terms  of  Sale  and  Grading 


1.  An  order  blank  has  been  provided  for  your  con¬ 
venience.  Enclose  your  remittance  or  use  Master- 
Card.  Visa,  or  American  Express  (send  all  the 
information  in  raised  print  on  your  card,  the  name 
of  the  issuing  bank,  and  be  sure  to  sign  your  or¬ 
ders  Please  list  alternate  choices  if  possible  (these 
will  only  be  used  if  your  first  choice  has  been  sold 
earlier).  If  you  are  ordering  for  a  type  set,  just  put 
"same  type"  for  your  second  choice.  We  will  then 
send  a  coin  of  the  same  design  type  and  of  equal 
or  higher  grade  and  value  if  your  first  choice  has 
been  sold.  Please  add  $2  postage  and  handling  for 
all  orders  under  $200.  Orders  will  be  sent  insured, 
either  through  our  private  carrier  or  the  United 
States  Post  Office. 

2.  Any  item  can  be  reserved  by  telephone  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday  9:00  a.m.  to  noon  and  1:00  p.m. 
to  5:00  p.m.  Call  our  Order  Department— TOLL 
FREE— at  800-222-5993.  New  Hampshire  residents 
call  collect  603-569-5095. 

3.  GUARANTEE:  Any  item  not  satisfactory  for  any 
reason,  including  grading,  may  be  returned  within 
30  days  of  receipt.  Exceptions:  Bullion  coins,  dealer- 
to-dealer  transactions,  or  coins  for  which  the  price 
is  negotiated.  Coins  sent  in  sealed  PCGS  or  NGC 
holders  must  be  returned  untampered  with  and  in 
the  same  sealed  holders  for  the  guarantee  to  be  ef¬ 
fective.  Grading  is  a  subjective  description  that 
represents  the  opinion  of  the  cataloguer  as  to  the 
state  of  preservation  of  a  particular  item.  All  such 
terms,  including  adjectival  and  numerical  descrip¬ 


tions  of  coins  and  paper  money,  are  the  opinion 
of  the  cataloguer  and  are  not  an  attribution.  No  war¬ 
ranty,  whether  expressed  or  implied,  is  made  with 
respect  to  such  adjectival  or  numerical  descriptions 
which  can  and  do  vary  among  experts.  Further,  the 
interpretation  of  various  published  standards  has 
changed  over  a  period  of  time.  However,  it  has  been 
our  experience  (dating  to  1953)  that  our  conserva¬ 
tive  grading  and  reasonable  prices  have  pleased 
countless  thousands  of  discriminating  numismatists. 
In  the  process  we  have  built  what  is  probably  the 
most  successful  rare  coin  dealership  in  the  world 
today.  All  items  are  guaranteed  authentic  forever. 

4.  As  the  future  is  unknown,  no  guarantee,  im¬ 
plicit  or  expressed,  is  made  concerning  the  invest¬ 
ment  performance  or  quality  of  any  coin  or  its  price 
in  the  future. 

5.  All  transactions  are  deemed  to  take  place  in 
New  Hampshire  as  the  place  of  venue,  under  Car- 
roll  County  and  New  Hampshire  State  laws. 

6.  All  coins  are  kept  in  bank  vaults.  We  maintain 
no  over-the-counter  facilities.  We  do  attend  certain 
national  and  regional  conventions  and  are  pleased 
to  meet  our  clients  in  person  there.  We  are  as  close 
as  your  telephone  or  mailbox  and  invite  your  in¬ 
quiries  on  any  numismatic  subject  of  interest  to  you. 

7.  This  catalogue  cancels  all  previous  lists  and 
quotations.  While  we  have  made  an  effort  to  avoid 
typographical  errors,  we  cannot  be  responsible  for 
any  errors  which  may  occur. 


8.  At  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  we  employ 
our  interpretation  of  the  Photograde  and  ANA  sys¬ 
tems,  including  About  Good-3,  Good-4,  Very 
Good-8,  Fine-12,  Very  Fine-20,  Very  Fine-30,  Ex¬ 
tremely  Fine-40,  Extremely  Fine-45,  About 
Uncirculated-50,  About  Uncirculated-55,  About 
Uncirculated-58,  Uncirculated  grades  from  MS-60 
to  MS-70.  Proofs  are  graded  from  Proof-60  through 
Proof-70.  Here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  we 
are  conservative  when  it  comes  to  grading,  and  we 
have  found  that  many  of  the  pieces  that  we  call 
MS-65,  for  example,  are  as  nice  as  those  graded 
higher  elsewhere.  In  any  event,  you  are  protected 
by  our  30-day  money  back  guarantee  of  satisfac¬ 
tion.  We  have  been  pleasing  customers  for  many 
years! 

9.  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  and/or  staff  mem¬ 
bers  are  members  of  the  Professional  Numismatists 
Guild,  American  Numismatic  Association  (life 
members),  the  American  Numismatic  Society,  and 
other  leading  organizations.  Q.  David  Bowers  served 
as  president  of  the  Professional  Numismatists  Guild 
1977-1979  and  president  of  the  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Association  1983-1985.  Others  staff  members 
have  likewise  been  active  in  the  numismatic  hob¬ 
by  and  profession  for  many  years. 

10.  Items  may  be  sent  on  open  account  if  credit 

has  been  previously  established.  Interest  will  be 
charged  on  unpaid  accounts  at  the  rate  of  VAX  per 
month  (18%  per  annum)  after  30  days.  □ 


For  instant  service  call  our  Order  Department  and  charge  your  purchase 

to  your  VISA,  MasterCard,  or  AMEX  account 

ACTION  TELEPHONE  NUMBER:  800-222-5993  (Orders  only) 


Bowers  and  Merena  Subscription  Rates 

If  you  are  receiving  this  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  as  a  sample  copy, 
then  we  invite  you  to  subscribe  in  order  to  receive  future  issues  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  are  released!  The  following  PREFERRED  subscription  rates  are 
for  ACTIVE  NUMISMATISTS  only  and  are  intended  for  those  who  are  pur¬ 
chasers  or  auction  bidders  or  who  intend  to  become  such.  Subscriptions 
are  not  solicited  from  others,  except  at  double  the  following  rates,  for  it  costs 
over  twice  what  we  charge  in  order  to  produce,  print,  and  deliver  these  cata¬ 
logues  to  you!  just  indicate  the  subscription  type  that  you  desire:  A,  AA, 
AAA,  B,  BB,  BBB,  or  C— on  the  order  blank  with  this  issue,  and  return  it 
to  us  with  your  remittance. 

Subscription  A.  The  next  six  Rare  Coin  Review  issues  (a  $30  value  if  or¬ 
dered  separately)  plus  all  Special  Coin  Letter  issues  produced  during  that 
period  (an  additional  value  of  $30  to  $50)  mailed  to  U.S.  addresses.  Pre¬ 


ferred  rate  Subscription  A . $19.00 

Double-Length  Subscription  AA . 35.00 

Triple-Length  Subscription  AAA . 51.00 


Subscription  B.  The  next  six  Rare  Coin  Review  issues  (a  $30  value  if 
ordered  separately)  plus  all  Special  Coin  Letter  issues  produced  during 
that  period  (an  additional  value  of  $30  to  $50)  PLUS  the  next  six 
auction  catalogues  produced  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc., 
and  prices  realized  list  to  be  sent  after  each  sale.  A  value  of  over  $100 


if  ordered  separately!  Preferred  rate  Subscription  B  $49.00 

Double  Subscription  BB  . 95.00 

Triple  Subscription  BBB . 140.00 


Subscription  C.  First  Class,  all  publications  (except  our  Special  Coin  Letter) 


to  U.S.  addresses.  Preferred  Rate . 89.00 

(  anada  <*nd  Mexico—  rill  publications 

B v  Npllv  Mill  75.00 

tint  (  Uss  135.00 

Other  Foreign  address — all  publications 

nl  100.00 
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Editor,  Rare  Coin  Review: 

Q.  David  Bowers 


Few  Words 

From  Tom  Becker,  Senior  Numismatist 


The  coin  market  has  been  very  strong  lately,  with  great 
emphasis  on  just  about  any  item  which  lays  a  claim  to 
being  scarce,  rare,  and  desirable.  Perhaps  no  better  in¬ 
dication  of  this  can  be  given  than  by  citing  our  current  series 
of  Norweb  Collection  auction  sales.  The  entire  collection  was 
estimated  at  $10  million,  but  now  with  two  of  the  three  sales 
completed,  the  total  is  already  $11.2  million — with  one  more 
sale  yet  to  come!  Record  after  record  has  been  broken,  and 
numerous  prices  have  amazed  onlookers. 

The  present  Rare  Coin  Review  is  filled  with  interesting,  desira¬ 
ble,  and  rare  United  States  coins,  and  other  items.  We  are  very 

"fussy”  here  at  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries,  and  before  an  item  is  put 
into  our  stock  it  has  to  meet  several 
criteria,  including  proper  technical 
grade  (Ray  Merena,  Dave  Bowers,  my¬ 
self,  and  other  staff  experts  review  the 
pieces  to  determine  this),  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance  (nice  "aesthetic  value"  in 
addition  to  the  technical  grade)  and, 
finally,  reasonable  price.  Because  of 
this  procedure,  which  can  be  rather 
complicated  at  times,  it  is  no  easy 
matter  for  us  to  replace  coins  once 
they  are  sold  out.  As  even  certain  in¬ 
expensive  pieces  are  one  of  a  kind  in 
our  stock,  I  strongly  urge  that  you  list 
second  choices  on  your  order  blank 
or  when  you  call.  These  second 
choices  will  be  used  only  when  your 
first  choices  have  been  sold.  If  you  are 
forming  a  type  set— and  this  is  certain¬ 
ly  one  of  the  best  ways  to  collect — 
simply  indicate  "same  type"  as  your  second  choice,  and  if  the 
first  item  has  been  sold,  a  coin  of  the  same  design  type,  and 
of  equal  or  higher  grade  and  value  will  be  sent. 

Your  satisfaction  is  guaranteed  when  you  buy  from  Bowers 
and  Merena  Galleries.  Each  and  every  item  we  send  to  you  from 
this  issue  has  an  ironclad  30-day  money-back  guarantee  of  satis¬ 
faction.  We  want  you  to  be  pleased  not  only  with  the  technical 
grade,  but  with  the  aesthetic  value,  the  price  paid,  and  all  other 
considerations.  In  short,  we're  not  happy  until  you  are! 

Collect  with  a  purpose.  While  it  is  certainly  possible  to 
accumulate  a  miscellaneous  aggregation  of  coins,  to 
my  way  of  thinking  there  is  not  much  satisfaction  in 
this.  Instead,  strive  for  completion.  An  ideal  way  to  collect — 
and  one  which  has  certainly  proven  to  be  a  spectacular  invest¬ 
ment  over  the  years — is  to  form  a  type  set  of  United  States  coins 


by  design.  Our  Kingswood  holders  (described  in  a  special  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  present  Rare  Coin  Review)  provide  a  great  way  to 
display  a  type  set  to  its  finest  advantage  while  at  the  same  time 
protecting  each  piece.  A  good  way  to  begin  is  to  acquire  holders 
KW-4  through  KW-7,  an  inexpensive  investment.  Once  you  have 
filled  in  most  of  the  openings,  you  can  expand  to  other  Kings¬ 
wood  series. 

Building  a  specialized  collection  is  also  a  fascinating  way 
to  collect.  Establish  an  objective.  An  example  might  be 
a  set  of  the  50  different  silver  commemorative  types  is¬ 
sued  from  1892  to  1954,  with  your  goal  being  to  obtain  pieces 
in  MS-63  grade.  Or,  you  may  wish  to  build  a  set  of  Morgan  sil¬ 
ver  dollars  by  date  and  mint  in  a  grade  category  which  fits  your 
budget.  What  about  a  set  of  Indian  cents  from  1859  to  1909? 
Certainly,  prices  in  this  series  are  very  reasonable  today.  Gold 
coins  have  always  been  popular,  and  no  wonder— for  these  mag¬ 
nificent  examples  of  American  coinage  are  thrilling  to  own  and 
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offered  for  sale  in  this  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review 
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Frank  Gasparro 

Limited  Edition  Coin  Sets 

lust  1 ,000  Will  Be  Produced! 


From  1965  until  1981,  Frank  Gasparro 
was  Chief  Engraver  of  the  United  States 
Mint.  During  his  tenure  in  the  highest 
office  to  which  an  engraver  can  aspire,  he 
created  new  designs  for  four  different 
coins.  Now,  for  the  first  time  ever,  Frank 
Gasparro  has  personally  certified  1,000 
limited-edition  sets,  each  hand-numbered 
and  personally  signed  by  Frank  Gasparro. 

Each  set  is  mounted  in  a  custom-made 
plastic  display  holder  with  a  glossy  black 
background  and  beautiful  gold  lettering. 

At  the  center  is  mounted  the  Personal 

Certification 
from  Frank 
Gasparro,  hand 
signed  in  ink 
and  hand 
numbered. 

Each  coin  in 
the  set  is  a 
Gem  Proof— the 
finest  quality 
available.  Each 
piece  represents 
the  first  year  of 
issue  of  the  de¬ 
sign:  1 959  Lin¬ 
coln  cent  mem¬ 
orial  reverse;  1964  Kennedy  half  dollar, 
eagle  reverse;  1971  Eisenhower  dollar,  ob¬ 
verse  and  reverse;  1979  Susan  An¬ 
thony  dollar,  obverse  and  reverse. 

Here  is  one  of  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant,  historical,  and  desirable 
numismatic  items  to  be  offered 
in  our  time.  Set  No.  1  is  being 
retained  by  Frank  Gasparro  per¬ 
sonally.  No.  2  is  being  present¬ 
ed  to  the  National  Coin 
Collection  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  No.  3  is  being 
presented  to  the  American 
Numismatic  Society.  No.  4  is 
being  presented  to  the  American 


Numismatic  Association.  The  remaining 
sets,  just  996  in  all,  are  available  for  sale 
on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis.  The 
earliest  orders 
will  receive 
the  lowest 
serial 
numbers. 

To  reserve 
one  of  these 
limited-edition  ■  Frank  Gasparro 
sets  telephone 

toll  free:  (800)  222-5993.  We  will  then  ship 
sets  immediately  to  credit  card  orders,  or 
will  reserve  your  set  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  your  check.  Remember,  this  is  a  strictly 
limited  edition  offer,  and  once  the  996  sets 
offered  have  been  sold,  no  more  will  be 
available— ever.  To  be  assured  of  receiving 
one  or  more  sets,  and  of  receiving  the 
lowest  serial  numbers  possible,  order 
right  away!  Each  set  is  just 
$99,  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  this  historical  item. 

Order  early— these  sets 
have  been  selling  very  well, 
and  we  cannot  guarantee 
how  long  our  supply  will 
last.  Of  course,  each  set  comes 
with  the  Bowers  and  Merena  30- 
day  money-back  guarantee  of  total  satisfaction. 


Phone. 


State _ Zip 


Signature 
Name  _ 

Street _ 

City  _ 


Yes!  I  would  like  to  take  advantage  of  this  unique  numismatic  opportunity!  Each 
of  these  limited-edition  sets  will  be  mounted  in  a  custom-made  display  holder,  and 
will  be  hand  numbered  and  personally  signed  by  Frank  Gasparro. 

Please  send  me _ set(s)  of  The  Coins  of  Frank  Gasparro  at  $99  per  set.  En¬ 
closed  is  my  check  or  money  order  for _ ,  or  charge  to  my  □  Visa, 

□  MasterCard,  or  □  American  Express  card. 

Account  No.  _ Expires _ 

Issuing  Bank  (MasterCard/Visa)  _ 
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display.  Build  a  type  set  of  gold  coins,  or  select  a  specialty,  such 
as  issues  of  the  Charlotte  and  Dahlonega  mints,  a  date  run  of 
quarter  eagles,  or  some  other  area  of  interest. 

Whatever  you  do,  formulate  a  plan  before  doing  it.  In  that 
way  you  will  have  the  thrill  of  the  chase  as  you  seek  pieces  you 
need,  and  you  will  experience  the  satisfaction  of  possession  once 
they  are  completed.  Not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  fact  that  when 
time  comes  for  you  to  sell  your  coins,  a  complete  type  set  or 
specialized  collection,  in¬ 
cluding  key  issues,  always  at¬ 
tracts  much  more  attention 
than  does  a  holding  of  un¬ 
related  miscellaneous  items. 

Check  our  offering  of 
numismatic  books 

and  you'll  find 
many  treasures  awaiting  you. 

Don't  forget  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  our  confidential  dis¬ 
count  offer,  which  makes  it 
possible  for  you  to  buy  the 
books  you  want  at  prices  be¬ 
low  what  you  might  normal¬ 
ly  pay.  Numismatic  books  are 
addictive,  and  time  and  time  again  someone  will  order  a  half 
dozen  books,  and  then  a  month  later  come  back  and  order  10 
or  20  more!  Probably  nowhere  else  in  numismatics  can  a  small 
amount  of  money  provide  such  a  great  amount  of  pleasure  and 
profitable  information.  It  only  takes  a  few  hundred  dollars  to 

build  a  basic  numismatic  li¬ 
brary  on  United  States  coins. 
Each  year  sees  a  nice  in¬ 
crease  in  our  book  sales,  for 
one  book  tends  to  sell  anoth¬ 
er.  Remember,  each  and  ev¬ 
ery  book  is  subject  to  your 
satisfaction,  and  even  if 
you've  read  the  book  from 
cover  to  cover,  and  have  ex¬ 
tracted  information  from  it, 
we  invite  you  to  send  it  back 
within  30  days  of  receipt  if  for 
any  reason  it  is  not  100% 
what  you  expected  it  to  be! 


Shopping  by  mail  from  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  is 

easy  and  convenient.  In  today's  world,  time  is  often  one's 
most  precious  commodity.  Right  now  in  your  hands  is 
one  of  the  finest  stocks  of  American  numismatic  items  in  exis¬ 
tence.  A  convenient  way  to  order  is  by  our  toll-free  number, 
which  is  (800)  222-5993,  good  for  calls  outside  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Within  New  Hampshire  use  our  regular  number  which 
is  (603)  569-5095.  Order  as  soon  as  you  can,  for,  as  noted,  many 

pieces  are  one  of  a  kind  in 
our  stock.  Use  our  toll-free 
number  to  order  books  and 
holders  as  well!  Spend  a  half 
hour  or  an  hour  looking 
through  this  catalogue.  Pick 
out  the  items  you  want,  then 
telephone  or  write.  We'll 
speed  your  order  off  to  you. 
With  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries,  the  entire  world  of 
numismatic  enjoyment  is  at 
your  fingertips. 

e  thank  you  for 
all  the  business 
you've  been 
sending  our  way.  Last  year  was  the  best  in  our  history,  and  from 
all  indications  1988  will  be  even  better.  While  some  of  this  is 
attributable  to  the  strength  of  the  present  coin  market,  we  like 
to  think  that  an  even  better  reason  is  the  satisfaction  we  pro¬ 
vide  to  our  clients.  You  are  very  "special"  to  us,  and  that's  why 
we  take  the  time  to  carefully  select  only  the  best  coin  values 
and  pay  individual  attention  to  each  and  every  single  order  we 
ship  out.  Anything  we  can  do  to  make  you  happy,  we  will  do 
our  best  to  do!  Remember,  we're  just  a  toll-free  telephone  call 
or  a  letter  away.  All  of  us  here  eagerly  look  forward  to  receiving 
your  order! 


Sincerely, 


Thomas  Becker 

Senior  Numismatist 

Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc. 


In  This  Issue 

Up  to  a  20%  discount  on  our  best-selling  numismatic  books! 
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In  This  Issue 

Proof-64  1856  Dollar 


The  Bowers  and  Merena  Comparison  Test 


The  famous  Bowers  and  Merena  Comparison  Test  states  our  po¬ 
sition  that  the  value  of  coins  we  deliver  will  be  fully  equal  to  or 
greater  than  you  can  find  from  any  other  source.  We  are  sure  you 
will  find  that  as  you  build  your  collection,  we  will  be  the  very  best 
source  in  the  business. 

After  you  receive  an  order  from  this  Rare  Coin  Review  you  are 
encouraged  to  compare  the  coins  received,  item  by  item,  from  those 
available  elsewhere.  You  have  to  make  an  in-person  comparison 
of  the  coins  delivered,  for  comparing  to  pieces  advertised  by  others 


(but  not  actually  delivered  to  you  or  seen  by  you)  without  examin¬ 
ing  the  quality  is  not  meaningful.  You  have  30  full  days  to  do  this! 
If  you  do  not  agree  that  the  value  delivered  by  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries  is  the  very  best  you  can  buy  anywhere,  just  return  the 
coins  and  an  instant  refund  awaits  you. 

Y ou  might  think  that  we  are  taking  a  big  chance  by  making  this 
challenge— but  we  are  not.  We  would  be  very  surprised  that  it 
in  the  course  of  examining  many  coins  you  return  even  a  single 
item! 
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Colonial  and  Early  American  Coins  for  Sale 


Colonial  and  Early 
American  Coins 

We  offer  an  interesting  selection  of  Co¬ 
lonial,  State,  and  other  early  American 
coins— a  group  containing  a  number  of 
interesting  "type"  pieces  as  well  as 
selected  examples  in  higher  grades.  We 
recommend  this  area  of  collecting  to  any¬ 
one  with  an  interest  in  history  and 
numismatics  combined. 


1722  Rosa  Americana  halfpenny.  Inscription  read¬ 
ing  DEI  GRATIA  REX,  UTILE  DULCI.  EF-40.  A 
very  nice  example . 450.00 

The  preceding  coin  was  purchased  from  Edgar  H.  Adams  on 
November  13,  1914.  Adams  at  one  time  was  a  prominent  Ameri¬ 
can  numismatic  researcher,  was  editor  of  The  Numismatist,  and 
was  the  primary  author  of  the  pioneer  reference  book  on  Unit¬ 
ed  States  pattern  coins. 


1723  Rosa  Americana  twopence.  VF-20.  A  large  and 
impressive  coin;  the  largest  denomination  of  this 
series . 295.00 


1722  Wood's  Hibernia  halfpenny.  First  type  with 
harp  to  observer's  left.  EF-45.  A  superb  speci¬ 
men  with  full  beaded  reverse  border  and  rich, 
glossy  chocolate  brown  fields.  A  particularly 
nice  example  of  this  type,  which  as  a  type  is 
multiples  rarer  than  the  harp  right  style  (the  harp 
right  style  being  continued  through  later  years 
•  i  well) . 295.00 


Going,  Going,  Almost  Gone! 


Look,  just  12  stars! 

Count  them,  12!  What  happened  to  the  missing  star? 
This  mystery  has  never  been  explained. 

A  Fabulous  Hoard  Will  Be  Sold! 


We  are  in  the  midst  of  distributing  a 
fabulous  hoard  of  this  fascinating  issue— 
and  here  are  the  details! 

From  an  old-time  collector  we  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  very  important  group  of  the 
scarce  and  popular  1828  United  States 
half  cent  variety  with  just  12  stars  on  the 
obverse,  instead  of  the  usual  13. 

The  reason  for  the  production  of  this  cu¬ 
rious  variety  is  unknown.  Perhaps  it  was 
carelessness  or  inattention  on  the  part  of 
the  Mint  employee.  Whatever  the  reason 
was,  it  was  the  only  half  cent  of  its  design 
type  bearing  the  wrong  count  of  1 2  stars. 
Elsewhere  in  American  numismatics  this 
error  occurred  only  once,  with  the  1832 
$5  gold  issue  with  1 2  instead  of  1 3  stars, 
of  which  fewer  than  a  dozen  are  known, 
and  of  which  a  specimen  today  is  valued 
at  well  over  $100,000. 

This  glaring  error  1 2-stars  half  cent  has 
always  commanded  the  attention  of 
numismatists,  and  in  the  past,  whenever 
we  have  had  them,  they  have  met  a  strong 
demand.  Never  before  have  we  ever  had 


more  than  just  a  few  pieces  in  stock,  and 
often  we  have  had  none  at  all! 

Since  our  initial  announcement  of  the 
dispersal  of  this  hoard,  they  have  been 
selling  like  the  proverbial  hotcakes,  with 
the  result  that  relatively  few  remain  in  our 
stock. 

If  you  would  like  one  of  these,  please 
telephone  us  toll-free  at  (800)  222-5993, 
and  we  will  reserve  one  or  more  for  you. 
We  especially  urge  this  if  you  want  one 
in  the  higher  state  of  preservation,  from 
EF-40  through  AU-55.  This  offering  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  being  sold  out,  so  call  as  soon  as 
you  can — or  hurry  to  your  mailbox  with 
a  written  order! 


'Take  Your  Pick!' 

Good-4 . 

$30 

Very  Good-8 . 

.45 

Fine-15 . 

.59 

Very  Fine-30 . 

.115 

Extremely  Fine-40 . 

.249 

Extremely  Fine-45 . 

.295 

About  Uncirculated-55  .... 

.695 

TOLL-FREE  NUMBER  ☆ 

I  ive  outside  of  New  Hampshire?  Why  not  use  our  toll-free  number  in¬ 
stalled  especially  for  you  for  orders  from  this  Rare  Coin  Review.  It's 
-i  perfect  way  to  reserve  your  order. 


☆  1-800-222-5993  ☆ 

This  number  is  connected  with  our  Order  Department  onl\  so,  please, 
for  all  other  business  use  our  regular  number,  which  is  (603)  569-5095. 
In  New  Hampshire  please  call  (603)  569-5095,  also. 


Early  U.S.  Coins 


1723  Wood's  Hibernia  halfpenny.  EF-45  $195;  AU- 
50  $295;  AU-55  . 349.00 


1773  Virginia  halfpenny.  Variety  with  period  after 
CEORGIV5.  MS-63  if  not  finer.  With  much  origi¬ 
nal  mint  red,  at  least  80%  of  the  surface  being 
of  a  bright,  fiery  color.  A  superb  example  which 
undoubtedly  traces  its  pedigree  to  the  Cohen 
hoard . 795.00 

Col.  M.l.  Cohen  in  the  19th  century  owned  several  thousand 
Uncirculated  1773  Virginia  halfpennies.  At  one  time  these  were 
fairly  plentiful  on  the- numismatic  market,  as  were,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  Randall  hoard  1816  to  1820  large  cents.  But  today,  in 
1988,  specimens  are  widely  scattered,  and  of  those  which  do 
come  on  the  market,  few  can  equal  the  quality  of  the  speci¬ 
men  offered  here. 


Circa  1787-1788  Massachusetts  copper  cent.  Fair- 
2,  readily  identifiable  as  to  type,  but  date  not 
visible . 22.00 

1786  Connecticut.  Draped  Bust  left.  Fair-2  or  bet¬ 
ter.  Identifiable  as  to  type . 22.00 

1787  Connecticut.  Miller-6.1-m.  Laughing  Head  va¬ 

riety.  VF-20  or  finer.  A  very  sharp  specimen  of 
the  variety,  and  one  which  has  a  high  degree 
of  aesthetic  appeal . 275.00 

Circa  1792  Kentucky  token.  Plain  edge.  Extreme¬ 
ly  Fine-40 . 325.00 


Half  Cents 

The  following  offering  of  United  States 
half  cents  comprises  some  interesting 
"type"  pieces  as  well  as  issues  in  higher 
grades.  Pay  particular  attention  to  our  dis¬ 
tribution  of  an  interesting  hoard  of  1828 
12-stars  issues,  for  the  sale  of  these  has 
been  so  successful  that  relatively  few  still 
remain  in  our  stock. 

1804  Spiked  Chin.  EF-45  . 265.00 

1805  Breen-1.  Medium  5.  Stemless.  VF-30  185.00 

1809  Circle  in  0.  B-1,  C-4.  EF-40  $155;  AU-50,  a  par¬ 
ticularly  nice  example . 365.00 

1809  B-6.  Rotated  reverse.  VF-20  . 65.00 

1811  B-1.  C-1.  A  scarce  date,  the  key  to  half  cents 
of  this  type.  VF-30.  Attractive  light  brown  sur¬ 
faces.  First  order  gets  it  for . 825.00 

1825  AU-50  . 295.00 

1828  13-Stars.  The  regular  variety  for  the  year.  AU- 
55  $215;  MS-63/64.  A  superb  specimen  with 
nearly  complete  fiery  original  mint  red  color, 
one  of  the  very  finest  we  have  seen  of  this  is¬ 
sue.  Here  is  a  coin  which  will  delight  the  spe¬ 


cialist  and  type  collector  alike . 1,095.00 

1832  AU-55 . 215.00 


1833  EF-45  $89;  AU-55  . 215.00 

1834  EF-45  $110;  AU-55 . 215.00 

1835  EF-45  $110;  AU-50  $159;  AU-55  $215;  About 

Uncirculated-58  . 225.00 

1849  Large  Date.  EF-45  .  129.00 

The  1849  Large  Date  represents  the  first  year  of  the  Braided 
Hair  style  produced  for  circulation.  The  motif  was  introduced 
in  1840,  but  from  1840  through  1848,  and  also  for  the  1849 
Small  Date,  issues  were  struck  only  in  Proof  format,  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  presentation  sets  and  for  sale  to  collectors. 

1850  EF-45  $155;  AU-50  . 225.00 

1851  EF-40  $115;  About  Uncirculated-55,  a  nice 

"type”  coin . 249.00 

1853  EF-45  $115;  MS-60.  Attractive  lustrous  brown 

surfaces . 315.00 

In  our  opinion  the  Braided  Hair  half  cents  of  the  1850s  are 
extremely  reasonably  priced  in  higher  grades  in  today's  mar¬ 
ket.  You  might  consider  putting  together  a  set  of  the  Braided 
Hair  type  which  were  produced  in  business  strike  form,  such 
a  set  to  consist  of  the  following:  1849  Large  Date,  1850,  1851, 
1853,  1854,  1855,  1856,  and  1857.  There  are  no  rarities  in  this 
group,  and  with  some  attention  it  would  be  possible  to  put  to¬ 
gether  a  nice  display. 

1854  AU-50  .  159.00 

1855  AU-55.  We  just  purchased  a  nice  group  of 
these  and  offer  them  for,  each,  $249;  MS-60. 


Primarily  brown  surfaces  with  ample  traces  of 
original  mint  red,  particularly  on  the  obverse. 
A  beauty!  $395;  MS-64,  with  nearly  full  origi¬ 
nal  mint  color.  A  hand-picked  item.  From  New 


Netherlands  Coin  Co.  years  ago  .  .  .  1,795.00 
1856  MS-60.  Lustrous  brown  surfaces.  Slightly  scarc¬ 
er  date.  Not  easy  to  find . 395.00 


1857  Last  year  of  the  half  cents,  and  a  scarce  issue 
as  well.  AU-55  $269;  MS-63.  With  nearly  full 
original  mint  red.  A  very  attractive  coin,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  finest  we  have  seen  in  a  long 
time.  We  had  several  of  these,  each  from  New 
Netherlands  Coin  Company  years  ago,  but  as 
we  go  to  press  just  a  single  piece  remains  for 
sale  . 995.00 


Grading  in  Other  Areas:  A  100-Point  Scale? 


The  following  is  extracted  from  a  letter  from 
C.W.K.  a  client  who  is  in  the  advertising  profession: 

"I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  the  attached 
article  from  The  New  York  Times,  Wednesday,  Oc¬ 
tober  14,  1987.  One  of  my  other  collecting  interests 
is  wine  and,  as  the  article  points  out,  even  this  cat¬ 
egory  is  changing  its  grading  system. 

"The  present  French  20-point  grading  system, 
along  with  another  100-point  grading  system,  is  be¬ 
ing  attacked  by  a  new  American  10-point  system. 
Apparently  the  20-point  system  isn't  good  anymore 
because  values  from  0  to  10  were  really  never  used. 
The  100-point  scale  is  apparently  too  precise  and 
bounced  around  too  much  during  the  day,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  grader's  mood. 

"This  is  all  too  similar  and  all  too  ridiculous! 

"In  any  event,  thank  you  for  all  of  your  help  in 

1987.  I  hope  you  and  your  firm  have  a  wonderful 

1988. " 

Sent  along  by  our  friend  was  an  article,  "Wine 
Talk,"  by  Howard  G.  Goldberg,  which  contains  a 
number  of  phrases  which  are  familiar  to  coin  col¬ 
lectors  as  well.  The  100-point  wine  rating  system 
was  popularized  by  Robert  M.  Parker,  Jr.,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  The  Wine  Advocate,  the  article  related, 
such  scale  later  being  adopted  by  two  other  lead¬ 
ing  periodicals.  "All  rating  systems  are  inherently 
arbitrary,"  Mr.  Parker  was  quoted  as  saying.  "It  is 
not  the  system  that  confers  influence  but  the  credi¬ 
bility  of  the  reviewer."  The  author,  Mr.  Goldberg, 


Enjoyment! 

Enjoyment  is  what  numismatics  is  all 
about.  And,  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galler¬ 
ies  we'll  do  our  best  to  help  you  enjoy 
numismatics  to  its  fullest.  Choice,  rare,  and 
desirable  coins,  fascinating  books,  beauti¬ 
ful  Kingswood  display  holders,  and  other 
items  are  offered  for  your  purchase  consider¬ 
ation.  Each  and  every  item  is  subject  to  your 
satisfaction,  as  per  our  guarantee.  We  are  not 
happy  until  you  are! 


went  on  to  note:  "What's  wrong  with  the  100-point 
system,  which  is  spreading  like  an  oil  slick?  Plen¬ 
ty.  Granted,  the  method  imitates  the  decimal  sys¬ 
tem  and  our  experience  with  the  dollar.  Granted, 
school  teachers  have  used  it  to  grade  papers. 
Nonetheless,  it  is  too  complicated,  misleading  and 
intimidating.  It  suggests  filigree-thin  gradations  of 
quality  that  are  understandable  only  to  people 
whose  palates  are  the  equal  of  a  musician's  per¬ 
fect  pitch. 

"Professor  Emile  Peynaud,  the  foremost  wine¬ 
making  consultant  in  Bordeaux,  in  effect  addressed 
this  hocus-pocus  when  he  wrote  that  it  is  'always 
a  difficult  thing  to  give  an  objective  score  to  a  sub¬ 
jective  characteristic.'  " 


Richard  Sight  Writes 

The  following  letter  is  from  Richard  Sight: 

Upon  reading  your  excellent  article  in  Coin 
World,  "What  Have  I  Done  For  the  Hobby,"  I  was 
reminded  of  a  short  article— a  copy  of  which  I  en¬ 
close  herewith— which  I  wrote  about  a  month  ago 
on  the  same  subject,  and  which  was  published  on 
the  editorial  page  of  Coin  World. 

One  of  my  greatest  joys  in  numismatics  is  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  show  our  miniature  masterpieces  to 
almost  everyone  we  come  into  contact  with  on  our 
daily  rounds.  I  find  that  most  people  who  have 
never  been  exposed  to  even  a  Morgan  or  a  Peace 
dollar  are  really  fascinated  when  they  see  one  of 
these  interesting  old  coins. 

Of  course,  one  has  to  be  careful  when  showing 
a  stranger  any  coin  because  of  obvious  security 
precautions,  but  if  one  is  prudent  and  cautious,  it 
can  be  a  great  joy  to  give  your  barber  or  tailor  a 
five-minute  course  in  numismatics! 

Please  let  me  also  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
you  for  the  beautiful  1795  Flowing  Hair  silver  dol¬ 
lar  which  I  succeeded  in  winning  during  your 
Ebenezer  M.  Saunders  Collection  auction  sale  this 
past  November — it  really  is  a  superb  specimen. 

I  hope  you  are  all  having  a  good  season. 

With  warmest  personal  regards, 

(Signed)  Richard  Sight. 
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U.S.  Copper  Coins 


Large  Cents 


Finest  1793  Chain  AMERI.  Cent  Auctioned  Since  1944 


“Mint  State  60,  a  nick  behind  the  mouth  and 
a  thin  scrape  through  3  in  the  date,  but  other¬ 
wise  only  minor  marks.  A  thin  pair  of  planchet 
cutter  shear  lines  can  be  seen  under  a  glass,  run¬ 
ning  from  Y  across  the  forehead,  as  made. 
Handsome  reddish  brown  and  iridescent  ton¬ 
ing,  with  original  mint  red  visible  around  the 
date  and  legends  (one  of  only  2  AMERI.  cents 
known  with  any  of  its  original  color  left).  Early 
die  state,  without  any  trace  of  bulges  at  1  and 
U,  and  no  break  over  TAT  (very  rare  thus).  Sec¬ 
ond  only  to  the  Mickley-Hall-Brand-Pearl- 
Bareford  coin  in  the  Condition  Census.  (Her¬ 
man  Halpern  also  owned  that  coin  at  one  time 
as  part  of  the  Bareford  Collection.)  Its  surfaces 
are  glossy  and  somewhat  reflective.  This  is  the 
finest  Sheldon-1  to  appear  at  auction  since 
1944,  when  Bareford  purchased  the  Oscar  ). 
Pearl  specimen.” 

The  1793  S-1  cent  is  a  very  special  issue,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  is  the  very  first  American  coin  of 
this  denomination  in  the  Sheldon  sequence, 
and  the  only  variety  with  the  reverse  legend  ab¬ 
breviated  to  AMERI.  Presumably,  the  engraver 
felt  that  the  name  of  our  country  would  not  fit 
aesthetically  on  the  reverse  if  spelled  out  in  full 


1793  Sheldon-1.  Chain  AMERI.  Cent.  Superb  Un¬ 
circulated,  MS-60.  The  finest  specimen  to  be 
auctioned  since  1944,  over  40  years  ago. 

This  piece  has  an  illustrious  pedigree  and  was 
part  of  the  Herman  Halpern  Collection  sold  by 
Stack's,  in  which  catalogue  it  was  illustrated  in 
color  on  the  cover.  This  particular  example  is 
also  illustrated  on  the  front  and  back  covers  of 
the  present  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review.  At 
the  auction  it  sold  for  $71,500  and  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  dealer  Anthony  Terranova,  who  con¬ 
sidered  it  to  be  an  exceptionally  fine  value  at 
the  price.  With  another  dealer  acting  as  an  in¬ 
termediary,  we  subsequently  acquired  it  and 
now  offer  it  for  sale.  So  beautiful  and  numis- 
matically  significant  is  the  coin  that  we  are  us¬ 
ing  it  as  a  poster  subject.  A  full-color  art-style 
poster,  of  limited  edition  issue,  is  being  prepared 
and  will  be  announced  to  the  numismatic  trade 
within  the  next  several  months.  The  poster  will 
be  comparable  in  quality  to  that  which  we  is¬ 
sued  for  the  1804  silver  dollar,  the  Virgil  Brand 
Collection,  and  the  Norweb  Collection,  and  will 
be  available  for  $10  each. 

In  Stack's  sale  the  coin  was  described  as 
follows: 


(the  space  between  this  word  and  the  next 
would  be  considerably  smaller  than  the  spac¬ 
ing  among  letters  around  the  border),  so  he  ab¬ 
breviated  it  as  noted.  Although  no  records  were 
kept  of  the  specific  production  of  the  coin,  the 
dies  may  have  been  by  Henry  Voigt. 

Following  the  appearance  of  the  1793  Chain 
cent  in  circulation,  the  Boston  Argus,  issued 
March  26,  1793,  noted:  “The  American  cents 
do  not  answer  our  expectations.  The  chain  on 
the  reverse  is  but  a  bad  omen  for  liberty,  Liber¬ 
ty  herself  appears  to  be  in  her  fright.  May  she 
not  justly  cry  out  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle, 
'Alexander  the  coppersmith  hath  done  me  much 
evil;  the  Lord  reward  him  according  to  his 
works!'  " 

Comments  similar  to  the  preceding  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  responsible  for  the  discontinuation 
of  the  chain  device.  Today,  the  1793  Chain  cent 
stands  as  one  of  the  most  desired  and  most  ad¬ 
mired  of  all  American  issues,  from  a  numisma¬ 
tic  point  of  view,  and  the  solitary  variety,  S-1, 
with  the  reverse  abbreviated  to  AMERI.  is  the 
most  desired  of  the  issues.  97,500.00 
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U.S.  Copper  Coins 


1793  Wreath  Cent 


1793  S-8.  Wreath.  VF-30.  A  pleasing  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  second  major  design  type  of  the  se¬ 
ries.  Dark  brown  surfaces.  Excellent  definition 
of  details.  A  few  rim  marks  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  grade.  A  prize  example  for  the  type  col¬ 
lector  or  variety  specialist . 3,995.00 

The  Wreath  format  is  the  second  and  most  plentiful  (although 
in  an  absolute  sense  all  examples  are  rare)  design  of  the  1793 
year,  the  first  being  the  Chain  style  and  the  last  being  the  Lib¬ 
erty  Cap  format. 


1796  S-91.  Liberty  Cap.  F-15.  Mint-caused  planchet 
clip  at  lower  border.  A  pleasing  specimen  for 
the  grade,  of  the  last  year  of  the  Liberty  Cap 
format . 525.00 

The  Liberty  Cap  motif,  first  used  on  cents  minted  toward  the 
end  of  1793,  was  inspired  by  the  famous  LIBERTAS  AMERICANA 
medal.  The  basic  idea  of  a  cap  denoting  liberty  or  freedom  der¬ 
ives  from  ancient  days,  when  a  person  freed  from  bondage  was 
given  a  small  cap  to  wear  as  a  badge  of  identification.  During 
colonial  times  in  America,  a  liberty  cap  mounted  on  a  pole, 
and  displayed  in  a  town  square,  denoted  support  for  the  cause 
of  independence.  It  was  thus  natural  that  this  motif  should  find 
its  way  into  our  early  coinage  designs.  The  use  of  the  symbol 
is  not  unique  to  America  and,  for  example,  numerous  19th- 
century  Mexican  coins  utilize  the  icon. 

1801  S-223.  Error  fraction  1/000.  VF-30  with  some 
edge  marks  above  RTY . 475.00 

The  mathematically  meaningless  1/000  fraction  was  proba¬ 
bly  caused  by  daydreaming  or  inattention  on  the  part  of  a  mint 
engraver. 


1804  Restrike.  AU-50  . 395.00 

This  issue  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  all  19th-century  large 
cents.  It  was  a  practice  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint  during  the  19th 
century  to  sell  used  dies  as  scrap  iron.  From  time  to  time  these 
found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  numismatists,  J.J.  Mickley  for 
one,  who  caused  restrikes  to  be  minted  from  them. 

From  an  early  time,  1804  was  recognized  as  a  key  date  among 
large  cents.  The  present  "restrike"  was  manufactured  by  tak¬ 
ing  a  rusted  obverse  die  dated  1803,  altering  the  last  digit  in 
the  die  to  4,  and,  apparently  because  a  correctly  styled  reverse 
could  not  be  found,  combining  it  with  a  die  of  the  wrong  de¬ 
sign,  from  an  1820  cent!  For  many  years  this  was  known  in  liter¬ 


ature  as  a  "Mint  restrike, ''  but,  undoubtedly,  the  product  was 
made  outside  of  the  halls  of  that  venerable  institution. 

In  Penny  Whimsy,  Dr.  William  H.  Sheldon  quotes  the  Proskey- 
Doughty  commentary  concerning  the  issue: 

"This  singular  example  of  the  low  moral  tone  of  some  of  our 
public  officials  made  its  appearance  about  the  year  1860  ...  in 
no  (real)  sense  a  restrike  .  .  .  but  manufactured  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  supplying  coin  dealers  with  the  cent  .  .  .they  could  sell 
to  young  and  ignorant  collectors  ..." 


1808  S-279.  VF-20  obverse,  EF-40  reverse.  Glossy 
brown  surfaces.  A  nice  example  of  the  first  year 
of  the  Classic  Head  motif  . 425.00 

The  original  relief  of  the  obverse  die  was  not  as  sharply  de¬ 
fined  as  the  reverse,  hence  the  different  grading  for  the  obverse 
and  reverse  as  given  above.  From  the  standpoint  of  actual  wear 
the  obverse  could  be  graded  EF-40  as  well.  It  is  just  that  it  ap¬ 
pears  as  a  VF-20  coin. 


1812  S-290.  VF-30  . 550.00 

1816  Newcomb-6.  VF-20  $60;  N-7  About 

Uncirculated-55  . 325.00 

1818  N-10.  MS-60  or  finer.  Reddish-brown  surfaces, 
with  50%  or  more  of  the  original  red  color  still 
remaining . 525.00 

The  above  is  undoubtedly  a  Randall  Hoard  coin,  so-called 
from  the  owner  of  a  dry  goods  store  in  Norwich,  New  York, 
who  during  the  19th  century  purchased  a  quantity  of  Uncircu¬ 
lated  cents  bearing  the  dates  1816  through  1820,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  giving  them  out  as  promotional  souvenirs.  The  idea 
did  not  pan  out,  and  he  ended  up  selling  the  group  for  less 
than  face  value!  During  the  ensuing  decades  the  pieces  in  this 
hoard  became  widely  distributed,  with  the  result  that  today, 
in  1988,  it  is  unusual  to  find  even  a  small  group  of  them  in 
one  place. 


1830  VF-20  . 32.00 

1834  Double  Profile.  VF-20  . 49.00 


1835  Head  of  '36.  MS-63.  Rich,  lustrous,  glossy 


brown  surfaces . 795.00 

1842  N-6.  Large  Date.  AU-55  . 249.00 

1846  N-3.  Small  Date.  EF-45  . 79.00 


1850  MS-63.  Lustrous  brown  surfaces.  A  particu¬ 


larly  sharp  strike . 495.00 

1851  EF-45  $89;  AU-50  .  139.00 


A  suggestion  for  collecting:  why  not  assemble  a  set  of  Braid¬ 


ed  Hair  cents  from  1839  to  1857?  The  varieties  would  include 
the  so-called  1839  "Petite  Head,"  1840  Large  Date,  1840  Small 
Date,  1841,  1842  Small  Date,  1842  Large  Date,  1843  with  ob- 
verse  of  '42  and  reverse  of  44  (called  by  A  Guide  Book  of  United 
Stales  Coins  "Petite"  obverse  and  "Small  Letters"  reverse),  1843 
with  obverse  of  42  and  reverse  of  44,  1843  with  obverse  and 
reverse  of  44,  1844,  1845,  1846  Small  Date,  1846  Medium  Date. 
1846  Tall  Date,  1847,  1848,  1849,  1850,  1851,  1851/81,  1852, 
1853,  1854,  1855  Upright  5s,  1855  Slanting  or  Italic  5s.  1856 
Upright  5,  1856  Slanting  5,  1857  Large  Date,  and  1857  Small 
Date. 

Among  the  issues  listed  none  is  a  rarity.  However,  putting 
together  a  complete  set  in,  say,  EF-40  or  better  grade  is  not  easily 
accomplished  either,  and  we  expect  that  it  would  take  a  num¬ 
ber  of  months  to  do,  especially  if  one  had  an  eye  for  aesthetic 
appeal  and  quality. 

1852  EF-40 . 79.00 

1853  EF-45  $89;  MS-63.  N-25.  Reddish-brown  sur¬ 

faces,  with  much  original  mint  red  still 
remaining . 595.00 

1854  EF-40 . 99.00 

1855  Knob  on  Ear  variety.  Slanting  5s.  EF-40,  but 

with  some  minute  scratches  at  the  lower  left  of 
the  obverse,  scarcely  visible  except  under 
magnification . 89.00 

The  "Knob  on  Ear"  variety  is  so-called  from  a  break  in  the 
die.  A  small  chunk  of  metal  was  removed  in  the  die  above  Miss 
Liberty’s  ear,  causing  a  "blob"  on  coins  struck  from  the  die 
beyond  that  point.  Strictly  speaking,  this  is  not  a  die  variety 
in  the  sense  that  the  die  was  different;  it  is  the  result  of  a  break 
or  damage. 


1857  Large  cent.  Small  Date.  AU-50  .  .  .  .249.00 

Large  cents  were  discontinued  early  in  the  year  1857,  and 
of  the  333,456  struck  this  year,  it  is  not  certain  that  all  were 
actually  distributed;  perhaps  most  were  not.  As  a  class,  large 
cents  remained  in  circulation  for  many  years  thereafter,  and  mint 
reports  through  the  1870s  tell  of  redemption  in  quantity  each 
year.  For  more  on  the  general  subject  of  the  discontinuation 
of  large  cents,  refer  to  Neil  Carothers'  Fractional  Money  book, 
available  from  us  in  reprint  form  for  $19.95.  This  is  a  very  valu¬ 
able  resource  tool  for  the  large  cent  enthusiast,  and  until  our 
current  reprinting  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  find. 

Small  Cents 


Classic  1856  Flying  Eagle  Cent 


1856  Flying  Eagle  cent.  VF-30.  A  very  attrac¬ 
tive  example  of  this  classic  issue,  an  aestheti¬ 
cally  pleasing  coin  which,  if  anything,  is 
conservatively  graded  (the  reverse  in  particular 
could  be  graded  EF-40  without  fear  of  contradic¬ 
tion).  The  first  order  gets  it  for  ....  2,650.00 

The  1856  Flying  Eagle  cent  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  pattern 
In  the  year  1856  an  estimated  600  pieces  were  produced  to 
illustrate  the  proposed  new  design,  a  replacement  for  the  large 
cent,  which  by  that  time  was  viewed  as  being  cumbersome. 
The  600  or  so  pieces  were  business  strikes,  not  Proofs,  and  were 
intended  for  distribution  to  congressmen,  newspaper  editors, 
and  others  of  influence. 

Almost  immediately  the  design  proved  popular  with  collec¬ 
tors,  and  by  1859  specimens  were  selling  for  as  much  as  $2 
each.  Accordingly,  the  Mint  produced  restrikes,  w  ith  Proof  fin¬ 
ish,  in  a  quantity  variously  estimated  to  have  been  1,000  to  1,500 
pieces.  Today,  most  surviving  coins  are  Proofs  or  impaired 
Proofs.  Probably  the  coin  offered  here,  a  piece  which  does  show 
evidence  of  light  circulation,  was  among  the  original  600  or 
so  business  strikes. 


1857  Flying  Eagle.  AU-55  $225;  AU-58  $259 

MS-60 
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U.S.  Copper  Coins 


Superb  1858/7  Flying  Eagle  Cent 


1858/7  Overdate  Flying  Eagle  cent.  MS-64. 

A  superb  specimen,  well  defined,  with  the  over¬ 
date  feature  sharp.  Possibly  the  finest  known 
example  of  this  issue.  In  any  event,  we  have 
never  seen  a  finer  one. 

The  1858/7  overdate  is  a  classic  rarity  in  the 
small  cent  series.  Examples  are  elusive  in  all 
grades,  and  in  preservation  such  as  AU  or 
MS-60  the  variety  is  a  rarity.  Indeed,  the  Guide 
Book  does  not  price  the  issue  in  a  higher  grade 
than  MS-60. 

Once  this  specimen  is  sold,  it  may  be  the  case 
that  many  years  elapse  before  a  comparable 
coin  comes  on  the  market.  For  the  advanced 
specialist  in  small  cents,  or  for  the  connoisseur 
who  wants  a  very  "special"  piece,  here  is  an 
exceedingly  rare  opportunity . 5,950.00 

This  variety  was  made  by  resurfacing  an  1857-dated  die.  In 
the  process,  the  extreme  tip  of  the  eagle's  wing  at  the  top  of 
the  coin,  below  the  F  in  OF,  became  disconnected — a  hallmark 
of  the  issue.  The  undertype  7  can  be  seen  protruding  from  the 
upper  right  of  the  final  digit  of  the  date.  Under  magnification, 
a  series  of  parallel  rays  die  lines  can  be  seen  on  the  obverse, 
from  the  resurfacing  process. 

As  a  point  of  information,  the  Guide  Book  illustration  of  this 
coin  is  from  a  lesser-grade  piece  which  passed  through  our 
hands  many  years  ago. 


1858  Large  Letters.  MS-63.  A  beautiful  coin,  lus¬ 
trous,  and  one  which  will  please  the  dis¬ 
criminating  collector  $795;  MS-64  to  65  (The 
Numismatic  Certification  Institute  grades  it  full 
MS-65),  sharply  struck . 1,495.00 


The  Early  Bird 

The  early  bird  gets  the  coin,  so  to  speak. 
As  soon  as  you  read  this  listing,  run — don't 
walk— and  send  us  your  order.  Or,  call  us 
toll-free  at  (800)  222-5993  and  we'll  reserve 
the  pieces  you  need.  If  you  have  established 
credit  with  us,  or  are  ordering  through  a 
credit  card,  shipment  can  be  instant. 

Each  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  meets 
with  an  enthusiastic  reception,  and  after 
ear  h  issue  has  been  out  for  a  week  or  two, 
large  numbers  of  coins  have  been  sold.  In 
order  to  get  the  very  best  choice,  telephone 
or  mail  your  order  today! 


1858  Proof  Cent  Rarity 


1358  Small  Letters.  Proof-63/64.  A  superb  speci¬ 
men,  sharply  struck,  with  full  Proof  surfaces  in 
all  areas.  Delicate  light  toning  enhances  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  the  piece.  A  prize  for  the  advanced  col¬ 
lector  . 3,995.00 

Very  few  Proof  1858  Small  Letters  cents  were  struck;  the 
Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins  estimates  just  200.  In  the 
years  since  then,  most  have  been  damaged  or  have  disap¬ 
peared,  with  the  result  that  today  we  estimate  that  only  a  few 
dozen  survive,  most  of  which  do  not  equal  this  in  terms  of 
preservation. 


1859  Indian.  MS-64.  Very  attractive  .  .  1,295.00 

This  issue  depicts  the  Indian  head  on  the  obverse  and,  on 
the  reverse,  a  laurel  wreath.  In  terms  of  coins  minted  for  cir¬ 
culation,  the  laurel  wreath  reverse  was  used  only  in  this  one 
year,  1859,  thus  isolating  the  variety  as  an  important  "type." 
Examples  in  higher  grades  are  elusive  on  the  market  today. 


1 864  Bronze.  MS-60  $69;  MS-63  (explanation:  we 
are  pricing  this  as  MS-63,  but  actually  it  is 
MS-65  with  an  oxidation  spot  on  the  obverse- 
satisfaction  guaranteed)  $119;  MS-64,  this  ex¬ 
ample  is  struck  from  a  broken  obverse  die  $495; 

MS-64  to  MS-65  . 525.00 

1864-L  Key  issue.  VG-8  $45;  F-15,  date  numerals 
repunched . 89.00 


1 867  Large  Date  over  Small  Date.  MS-63.  One  of 

the  finest  specimens  we  have  ever  seen  of  this 
interesting  and  rare  variety . 1,195.00 

The  die  from  which  this  coin  was  struck  was  first  partially 
punched  with  smaller  date  numerals,  perhaps  intended  for  a 
half  dime  die.  The  smaller  sized  6  and  7  are  sharply  visible 
above  the  regularly-sized  digits.  Here  is  one  of  the  most  prized 
varieties  in  the  Indian  cent  series,  although  it  is  sufficiently  rare 
that  little  publicity  has  been  given  to  it. 

1867  EF-45  . 89.00 


1874  MS-60.  An  attractive  coin  with  much  origi¬ 
nal  mint  red  .  129.00 

1875  EF-45  . 65.00 

1886  Proof-64.  Attractive  magenta  and  iridescent 

surfaces . 349.00 

There  are  two  varieties  of  Indian  cents  struck  in  the  year 

1886.  The  first  has  the  terminal  feather  of  the  headdress  point¬ 
ing  between  the  I  and  the  C  of  AMERICA.  The  sec ond,  the  var¬ 
iety  offered  here,  has  the  feather  pointing  between  the  C  and 
the  A. 


1 888  Proof-60 . 1  79.00 

1892  MS-64,  dipped . 59.00 

1893  MS-63  . 99.00 

1894  MS-63.  Slightly  scarcer  date . 129.00 

1899  MS-60  . 59.00 

1 901  MS-63  $89;  or  buy  a  group  of  five  pieces  for 

just  . 395.00 


1901  represented  the  first  year  of  the  20th  century,  as  the 
19th  century  came  to  an  end  at  midnight,  December  31,  1 900. 


1902  MS-60  . 49.00 

1903  MS-60  . 49.00 

1904  MS-64  .  195.00 

1905  MS-60  . 49.00 

1906  MS-64  .  195.00 

1907  MS-60  . 49.00 

1908  MS-60  . 59.00 

1908-S  EF-45  . 59.00 

1909  Indian.  Scarcer  date.  MS-60  . 59.00 


1909-S  Indian.  MS-63 . 595.00 

The  1909-S  Indian,  with  a  mintage  of  just  309,000  pieces, 
is  the  lowest  mintage  issue  in  the  Indian  series.  The  above  speci¬ 
men  has  a  yellowish  surface  with  a  planchet  showing  a  light 
"wood  grain  effect,"  as  seen  on  uncleaned,  undipped  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  1909-S  Indian.  The  color  is  quite  unlike  the  warm 
"red"  seen  on  Philadelphia  Mint  coins  of  the  era. 


1909  V.D.B.  Lincoln.  MS-60.  Traces  of  original 
mint  color . 1 1 .00 

The  above  piece,  certainly  one  of  the  most  historical  of  all 
United  States  coins,  illustrates  that  truly  numismatically  sig¬ 
nificant  varieties  do  not  have  to  be  expensive. 


1909-S  V.D.B.  MS-60.  $495;  MS-63  on  a  "wood- 
grain"  planchet,  similar  to  that  described  for  the 
1909-S  Indian  cent  earlier — indicative  of  the 
metal  alloy  used  in  San  Francisco  at  the  time, 
and  seen  today  on  pieces  which  have  not  been 

cleaned  or  dipped . 595.00 

1 909  Lincoln.  We  just  bought  a  nice  group  of  sever¬ 
al  dozen  MS-63  pieces,  attractive  coins  with  red 
and  brown  surfaces.  Buy  one  for  $23,  or  buy 
a  roll  of  50  for . 1,000.00 

We  have  in  stock  about  60  coins  as  we  go  to  pres-.,  so  it 
you  want  to  buy  a  roll  of  these,  order  early,  for  single  pieces 
are  apt  to  sell  quickly. 


1910  MS-60  $1  5;  MS-63  $23;  Matte  Proof-63.  Bril 
liant  surfaces  (unusual  for  a  Matte  Proof)  with 
some  toning  flecks.  This  example  is  far  above 
average . .  395.00 

191 1- S  EF-40  $30;  MS-63,  reddish  brown  surfaces 

This  issue  is  truly  difficult  to  obtain  in  this  grade 
We  recently  ac  quired  several  dozen  pieces  t'1 
and  offer  them  for,  each  $210  ot  buy  10  pieces 
tor  $1,950;  Mb -t. -4  115 

1 91 2- D  MS-63  165  00 

1 9 1 2-S  MS-60  $99;  MS-6  t  1 8  5  00 
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U.S.  One-Cent  to  Three-Cent  Coins 


191  3-D  EF-45  . 25.00 

191  3-S  MS-60  $99;  MS-63  .  175.00 

In  our  opinion,  branch  mint  Lincoln  cents,  especially  of  the 
years  1910  through  1915,  are  quite  undervalued  in  relation 
to  their  availability  on  the  market. 

1916- S  MS-60 . 59.00 

1917- D  AU-55  $15;  MS-64,  brilliant  .  .  .265.00 

1918- D  MS-63  . 125.00 

1918- S  MS-60 . 95.00 

1919- D  MS-63  $89,  or  buy  five  for  .  .  .  .400.00 


The  above  are  from  a  group  of  several  dozen  pieces  we  ac¬ 
quired,  a  holding  put  together  many  decades  ago. 


1919-S  MS-63  $85,  or  buy  five  for . 350.00 

The  1919-S  cents  are  likewise  from  an  old-time  group.  Usual¬ 
ly  we  have  just  one  or  two  pieces  in  stock,  and  they  always 
sell  quickly.  Hopefully,  our  stock  of  several  dozen  pieces  will 
prevent  us  from  having  to  send  a  "sold  out"  notice  on  these, 
at  least  for  the  first  few  weeks  that  the  Rare  Coin  Review  is 
in  circulation. 


1 920  MS-64,  brilliant  $65;  MS-65,  a  superb  brilli¬ 
ant  piece  taken  from  a  group  of  a  dozen  coins. 


Limit:  one  per  client  at . 185.00 

192 3-S  EF-45  . 29.00 

1927-S  AU-55 . 25.00 

1 931  -D  AU-55  . 27.00 

1933-D  MS-65  (PCGS).  A  brilliant  coin  of  hand- 

selected  quality . 159.00 

1939-S  MS-65 . 1 1.00 

1955  Doubled  Die.  EF-45.  Lustrous  brown  surfaces. 
A  beauty! . 425.00 


Two-Cent  Pieces 


1864  Large  Motto.  MS-60  $135;  MS-63,  a  very 
beautiful  piece  with  original  mint  brilliance 
mingled  with  delicate  light  brown  .  .425.00 
Trio  of  two-cent  oddities:  1864  Large  Motto  with 
massive  cud-like  die  breaks  across  the  bottom 
border,  extending  into  the  date  numerals— a 
spectacular  break,  certainly  a  show-stopper  for 
the  specialist.  AU-50  $165;  1864  Large  Mot¬ 
to,  with  "cud"  break  on  reverse  rim.  AU-50 
$  1 29;  1 865  with  massive  cud-shaped  break  at 
upper  left  obverse,  truly  spectacular.  AU-50 
$149.  These  three  coins  individually  list  for 
$443,  but  the  first  two-cent  specialist  calling  can 


have  the  trio  for  just . 400.00 

1865  AU-55  $99;  MS-60  to  63  . 385.00 


1871  MS-63.  Full  mint  red.  Gorgeous  .  .695.00 

Nickel  Three-Cent  Pieces 


1865,  first  year  of  issue.  AU-50,  weak  reverse  $55; 
AU-55,  a  great  value  for  a  "type"  set,  $65; 
MS-60  $149;  MS-62  (NGC).  Well  struck  $205; 
Proof-64  (PCGS).  A  prize  rarity,  especially  in 
this  condition.  (See  footnote.)  .  .  .  .2,900.00 


The  1 865  Proof  nickel  three-cent  piece  is  rare  in  all  degrees 
of  Proof,  and  even  a  Proof-60  or  Proof-63  specimen  would  be 
considered  a  prize.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  nickel  three-cent 
pieces  were  introduced  later  in  the  1865  year,  by  which  time 
a  number  of  Proof  sets  had  been  distributed  without  this  is¬ 
sue.  The  Guide  Book  estimates  the  production  of  Proofs  at  500 
or  so  pieces,  which  we  feel  is  on  the  low  side,  and  in  just 
Proof-63  grade  prices  it  for  $1,400.  One  must  be  chary  of  ear¬ 
ly  Proof  mintage  estimates,  for  they  are  not  necessarily  cor¬ 
rect,  and  in  any  event  the  mintage  does  not  always  equal  the 
distribution.  For  example,  for  the  1866  Proof  Shield  nickel  the 
Guide  Book  lists  a  mintage  of  "125  plus,"  a  small  fraction  of 
the  "500  plus"  listed  for  the  1865  nickel  three-cent  piece,  a 
coin  from  the  same  era.  However,  it  has  been  our  experience 
that  for  every  Proof  1865  nickel  three-cent  piece  that  we  han¬ 
dle,  we  have  in  stock  a  half  dozen  or  so  Proof  1866  Shield 
nickels. 

In  conclusion,  the  presently-offered  1865  nickel  three-cent 
piece  offers  a  remarkable  combination  of  rarity,  high  quality, 
and  first  year  of  issue  status.  The  first  order  gets  it  for. 


1867  AU-50  $45;  AU-55  . 65.00 

1868  AU-55  . 65.00 

1870  MS-60  .  129.00 

1871  MS-63.  Very  scarce  in  business  strike  form, 

especially  in  this  high  grade . 295.00 

1872  AU-55.  Lustrous  . 65.00 

1873  Closed  3.  Proof-63.  A  nice  example  of  this 

scarce  issue . 595.00 

1876  Centennial  year.  AU-55 . 85.00 


1880  Proof-65  (PCGS).  A  hand  selected,  premium 
quality  example . 1,495.00 

The  above  piece  combines  the  appeal  of  an  overall  low  min¬ 
tage  date  with  the  added  appeal  of  breathtakingly  beautiful 
quality.  Here,  truly,  is  a  prize  item  for  the  connoisseur. 


1883  Proof-60 


525.00 


1885  Proof-65  (PCGS).  A  glittering  gem,  a  superb 
piece  of  hand-picked  quality . 1,495.00 

The  formation  of  a  complete  set  of  Proof  nickel  three-cent 
pieces  from  1865  through  1889  is  a  realizable  task.  The  mar¬ 
ket  is  such  that  certain  scarce  issues  can  be  obtained  for  "type" 
prices,  with  the  result  that  there  are  many  opportunities  for  the 
alert  buyer. 

Among  Proofs,  the  first  year  of  issue,  1 865,  is  the  prime  rar¬ 
ity.  From  an  availability  viewpoint,  issues  from  1866  through 
about  1 876  are  scarcer  than  one  realizes,  but  they  do  not  have 
the  appeal  of  the  low-mintage  dates  of  the  1880s.  The  1877 
has  its  own  credentials  as  a  Proof-only  issue,  as  does  the  1878 
Also  in  this  category  is  the  1886,  although  this  status  is  usual¬ 
ly  overlooked.  It  could  be  that  a  few  business  strikes  of  the 
1886  were  also  made,  for  we  have  seen  some  we  swear  are 
Uncirculated,  not  Proof— but  this  subject  is  a  bit  abstruse  for 
discussion  in  this  brief  mention.  Among  Proofs  in  the  1880s, 
with  the  exception  of  the  1881,  all  are  desired  because  of  the 


A  FINE  COLLECTION 
IS  YOUR  BEST  INVESTMENT 


related  low  production  of  business  strikes  A  sleeper,  in  our 
opinion,  is  the  1887  non-overdafe  Proof,  which  seems  to  us 
to  be  scarcer  than  the  1887/6.  The  1887/6  is  extremely  desira¬ 
ble  as  one  of  the  very  few  varieties  of  United  States  Proof  coins 
to  exist  in  overdate  form 


1886  Proof-64.  Very  close  to  Proof-65  status.  A  nice 
example  of  this  popular  and  highly  desirable 
Proof-only  issue . 995.00 


1887  Proof-64  (PCGS) .  1,795.00 

The  1887  Proof  offered  above  is  very  rare.  The  total  min¬ 
tage  for  all  1887  Proofs,  both  the  "Perfect  Date"  variety  as 
offered  here,  and  the  1887/6  overdate,  amounted  to  just  2,960 
pieces,  the  lowest  in  the  series  after  1878.  However,  this  min¬ 
tage  of  2,960  pieces  was  further  divided  into  two  different  var¬ 
ieties.  If  one  were  to  split  the  mintage  down  the  middle,  this 
would  give  a  production  figure  of  just  about  1,500  pieces  to 
each  of  the  1887  issues.  However,  in  our  opinion  the  1887 
"Perfect  Date"  is  scarcer  than  the  overdate,  and  it  may  be  the 
case  that  the  Proof  mintage  for  this  amounts  to,  say,  1,000 
pieces,  whereas  the  overdate  mintage  is  around  2,000.  This 
would  be  an  interesting  topic  for  study.  The  auction  data  are 
not  reliable  inasmuch  as  the  overdate  feature  in  some  instances 
is  subtle,  the  1887/6  pieces  have  been  incorrectly  catalogued 
as  1887. 

1889  F-1 2 . 89.00 


Silver  Three-Cent  Pieces 

1851-0  MS-60.  This  is  a  popular  branch  mint  is¬ 


sue.  Lustrous . 475.00 

1852  AU-55  $179;  MS-60  . 275.00 

1853  AU-55  .  179.00 

1 858  AU-50.  One  of  the  scarce  and  popular  Type 

II  dates  . 229.00 

1860  AU-55  . 179.00 

1861  AU-55.  Light  toning . 179.00 


1866  Proof-63  (PCGS).  A  superb  specimen  with 
brilliant  fields,  attractively  toned  a  golden  deli¬ 
cate  hue.  The  1866,  far  from  being  a  "type" 
coin,  is  extremely  desirable  as  a  rare  date,  just 
725  Proofs  plus  22,000  business  strikes  were 
made . 995.00 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  last  6  in  the  date  is  signifi¬ 
cantly  larger  than  the  first  6  in  the  date.  Apparently  the  first 
three  digits  of  the  date,  1 86,  were  punched  into  the  die,  with 
the  last  space  left  blank.  When  the  last  space  was  filled  in.  a 
punch  too  large  in  size  was  used  The  difference  is  quite  notice¬ 
able.  A  similar  phenomenon  occurred  among  quarter  dollars 
of  various  mints  and  was  discussed  in  our  recent  catalogue  of 
the  Norweb  Collection  Part  II. 


ORDER  EARLY! 
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U.S.  Five-Cent  Coins 


Nickel  Five-Cent  Pieces 

SHIELD  NICKELS 

1866  With  Rays.  AU-55.  An  especially  sharp  ex¬ 
ample  of  an  issue  which  traditionally  is  weak¬ 
ly  struck  $189;  MS-60,  well  struck  .  .295.00 

1867  With  Rays.  AU-55 . 215.00 

As  the  mintage  figures  indicate,  the  1867  With  Rays  nickel 
is  about  seven  times  rarer  than  the  1866  nickel,  and  yet  the 
price  differential  is  very  slight. 


1867  No  Rays.  AU-50,  softly  struck . 48.00 

1868  AU-55  $95;  MS-60  $125;  Proof-65.  A  glit¬ 

tering  gem.  Not  at  all  easy  to  find  in  this  preser¬ 
vation  . 1 ,695.00 

1869  MS-60  . 125.00 

The  Shield  nickel  specialist  will  find  the  above  coin  to  be 
a  numismatic  delight,  for  under  magnification  all  sorts  of  in¬ 
teresting  spurs,  die-finish  lines,  and  other  raised  lines  appear, 
especially  in  the  bottom  part  of  the  shield  and  along  the  bot¬ 
tom  obverse  border.  During  the  manufacture  of  this  die,  little 
or  no  care  was  taken  to  polish  these  marks  away. 


1871  Proof-64  (PCGS) . 995.00 

The  1871  is  a  key  date  in  the  Shield  nickel  series  and,  in¬ 
deed,  in  just  Good  grade  examples  catalogue  $30  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  Guide  Book,  which  amounts  to  over  four  times  the  price 
of  the  dates  before  and  after,  1 870  and  1 872.  This  is  because 
the  1871  has  a  low  overall  mintage  for  business  strikes.  This 
situation  has  placed  an  extra  demand  on  the  relatively  small 
number  of  remaining  Proofs,  of  which  the  above  is  a  particu¬ 
larly  nice  example. 


1873  Open  3.  MS-60  . 169.00 

1881  Scarce  date.  C-4  . 225.00 

1882  AU-55  . 95.00 


LIBERTY  NICKELS 
Gem  Proof  1885  Nickel 


1885  Proof-65  (PCGS).  A  hand-picked  glittering 

gem  Proof  example  of  the  most  desired 
Philadelphia  Mint  issue  in  the  entire  standard 
Liberty  nickel  series  from  1883  through  1912. 
A  rare  opportunity . 2,975.00 

1886  Proof-63  (PCGS).  A  very  attractive  example 
of  the  second  most  desired  standard  date  among 
Liberty  nickels.  The  low  related  business  strike 
mintage  accounts  for  the  demand  .  .  .895.00 

1887  EF-45  . 59.00 

1888  Proof-63  (PCGS) . 595.00 


Great  Books  for  Sale! 

See  our  book  section  in  this  issue 
for  some  really  great  buys  on  interesting 
and  valuable  reference  books.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  knowledge,  as  they  say! 


1893  Proof-63  (NGC) . 625.00 

1897  Proof-63  . 625.00 

1900  Proof-63  (PCGS) . 525.00 

1901  Proof-63  (PCGS) . 525.00 

1902  Proof-64  . 895.00 

1903  MS-60  .  179.00 

1903  Proof-63  (PCGS) . 525.00 

1906  MS-60  . 179.00 

1907  Proof-63  (PCGS) . 625.00 


Of  all  Proof  Liberty  nickels  from  1883  through  1912,  the 
lowest  mintage  is  registered  by  the  1 907,  of  which  1 ,475  Proofs 
were  struck.  In  today's  market  the  emphasis  is  on  "type"  coins 
with  the  result  that  outstanding  values  can  be  obtained  by  pur¬ 
chasing  dates  with  a  claim  to  scarcity  or  rarity,  for  such  rare 
issues  are  often  priced  at  just  slightly  more  than  basic  "type" 
pieces. 


1908  MS-63  . 359.00 

1909  MS-60  . 149.00 

1911  AU-55  . 79.00 


BUFFALO  NICKELS 

1913  Buffalo  Type  I.  AU-55  $21;  MS-63,  a  very 

attractive  example . 1 15.00 

1913-D  Buffalo.  Type  I.  EF-45  $24;  AU-55  $35; 
MS-64  (NGC).  A  particularly  nice  example,  and 
one  which  we  feel  is  quite  conservatively  grad¬ 
ed.  First  check  gets  it  for . 395.00 


1913-S  Buffalo.  Type  I.  MS-64  (AN ACS).  An  out¬ 
standing  example  of  this,  the  scarcest  variety 
of  the  Type  I  issues . 495.00 

1913-D  Buffalo.  Type  II.  MS-64  (PCGS).  A  superb 
coin,  sharp  in  every  respect.  This  certainly  must 
rank  as  one  of  the  finest  to  come  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  recent  times .  1,395.00 

1914  AU-55  $39;  About  Uncirculated-58  $45; 

MS-64,  sharply  doubled  profile — an  interesting 
variety  (for  which  we  charge  no  premium  above 
the  regular  issue) . 289.00 

1915  MS-64  . 295.00 

One  nice  thing  about  MS-63  and  MS-64  coins  is  that  on  to¬ 
day's  market  these  pieces,  which  often  are  just  a  hair's  breadth 
away  from  MS-65,  can  be  purchased  for  a  fraction  of  the  MS-65 
price. 


1916  AU-50  $13;  MS-60  . 49.00 

1916-D  MS-60  . 189.00 

1916-S  AU-55  $79;  MS-60 . 135.00 

1918  MS-63  .  149.00 

1918-D  MS-60,  lightly  struck  (as  are  nearly  all  of 

this  variety) . 265.00 

1919  MS-63  $99;  MS-65  . 225.00 


1919- S  MS-63  . 695.00 

1920- D  MS-63  (NGC).  An  extraordinarily  sharp 
strike,  certainly  one  of  the  very  finest  in  exis¬ 
tence.  And,  the  overall  quality  is  equal  to  those 
we  have  seen  described  as  MS-65  elsewhere. 
Here  is  a  prize  1920-D  nickel,  a  coin  which 


will  probably  be  one  of  the  first  to  sell  from  this 


listing . 995.00 

1921  MS-63  .  189.00 

1924  MS-63  (PCGS) . 129.00 


1925-D  MS-63  (NGC).  Here  is  another  superb  nick¬ 
el,  a  sharply  struck  specimen  of  a  variety  which 
usually  comes  flatly  struck.  Not  one  in  20 
1925-D  nickels  is  this  nice!  In  addition,  the 
grade  is  quite  conservative.  Here  is  a  piece 
which  is  nicer  than  some  MS-65  coins  we  have 

seen.  First  order  gets  it  for  . 895.00 

1925-S  MS-63.  Typical  light  strike  for  the  issue,  but 
fully  technically  MS-63  . 450.00 


1926-D  MS-63.  Typical  somewhat  light  strike  (see 
footnote)  $395;  10  pieces  (while  our  stock  of 
about  20  pieces  lasts  we  can  offer  such  a  group) 
for . 3,500.00 

Standard  catalogue  valuations  are  for  "average  strikes"  such 
as  this  piece,  in  fact,  the  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins 
specifically  notes  on  page  101:  "Uncirculated  pieces  with  full 
sharp  details  are  worth  considerably  more."  In  MS-63  grade, 
the  1926-D  lists  for  $395,  a  valuation  for  the  quality  we  offer 
here.  A  1926-D  nickel  with  a  needle-sharp  strike  would  be  a 
great  rarity  and  would  probably  bring  about  five  to  10  times 
more  than  this  price! 


1927- S  AU-55 . 79.00 

1928- 13  MS-63  . 119.00 

1929  MS-63  $59;  MS-64  . 99.00 

1929- D  MS-63  $149;  MS-64  . 235.00 

1929- S  AU-55 . 24.00 

1930  MS-60  $59;  MS-64  . 179.00 

1 930-  S  MS-63  $159;  MS-64  . 259.00 

1934- D  MS-63  $129;  10  pieces  for.  .  .1,100.00 

1935- D  MS-65  . 595.00 

1936  MS-63  $37;  MS-65  .  149.00 

1936- D  MS-63  $45;  10  MS-63  pieces  for  $400; 

MS-65  .  195.00 

1936- S  MS-63  . 55.00 

1937  MS-63  $35;  MS-65  . 99.00 

1937- S  MS-63  $37;  10  for . 320.00 


1938-D  Buffalo  MS-63  $32;  10  MS-63  pieces  for 
$270;  MS-65  $75;  10  MS-65  pieces  .690.00 

JEFFERSON  NICKELS 


1942-P  Type  II.  Proof-60  $149;  Proof-63  $249; 
Proof-64  $295;  Proof-65.  A  gem  hand-selected 
coin . 525.00 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed! 

Each  coin  in  this  Rare  Coin  Review 
comes  with  a  30-day  money  back  guarantee 
of  satisfaction.  We  know  you'll  be 
delighted  with  our  quality,  value,  and  service 
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Half  Dimes 

The  following  offering  of  half  dimes 
contains  many  important  pieces — scarce 
and  rare  issues,  early  varieties,  "type" 
coins — you  name  it — literally  something 
for  everyone. 

Scarce  1797  Half  Dime 


1797  16  Stars.  EF-40.  A  very  nice  example  of  this 
popular  and  quite  rare  issue  . 3,850.00 

When  lames  F.  Ruddy  was  collecting  photographs  for  his 
Photograde  book,  he  found  that  half  dimes  of  the  1  796-1  79 7 
type  were  the  most  difficult  to  locate  in  the  silver  series. 


1800  VF-20  . 1,595.00 

This  issue  represents  the  first  employment  in  the  half  dime 
series  of  the  Heraldic  Eagle  reverse,  a  motif  which  was  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  year  1805. 


1834  Capped  Bust.  AU-50  . 249.00 

1837  Capped  Bust.  Large  5C  on  reverse.  About 

Uncirculated-55 . 295.00 

1839  Liberty  Seated.  No  drapery  at  elbow.  AU- 

58.  A  pleasing  specimen . 565.00 

1841  AU-50  $175;  AU-55  . 189.00 

1 842-0  G-4 . 29.00 


1844-0  EF-45.  A  sharp  and  very  attractive  exam¬ 
ple  of  this  scarce  New  Orleans  issue,  a  piece 
with  one  of  the  lowest  mintages  of  any  branch 
mint  coin  of  the  era.  The  first  order  gets  it  for 


only .  1,250.00 

1846  Rare  date.  VG-8  . 235.00 

1848  Large  Date.  AU-50  .  195.00 


Date  numerals  far  too  large  for  the  face  on  the  die  were  used 
to  create  this  variety,  with  the  result  that  the  tops  of  the  numer¬ 
als  are  imbedded  well  into  the  base  of  Miss  Liberty! 


1849-0  G-4.  A  classic  scarcity . 39.00 

1850  AU-55  . 179.00 

1851  MS-60  . 395.00 

1852  AU-58 . 215.00 

1853  Arrows  at  Date.  An  important  “type"  coin. 

F-1 5  $23;  EF-45  $89;  AU-50 . 159.00 


One  of  the  pleasures  of  numismatics  is  putting  together  a 
set  of  United  States  coins  by  design  types.  Our  Kingswood 
brand  display  holders,  advertised  in  this  issue,  furnish  the  ideal 
way  to  display  your  coins  beautifully,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
protecting  them.  These  quality  display  holders  are  made  of  the 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed! 

Each  coin  in  this  Rare  Coin  Review 
comes  with  a  30-day  money  back  guarantee 
of  satisfaction.  We  know  you'll  be 
delighted  with  our  quality,  value,  and  service. 


finest  materials  and  are  imprinted  in  gold  (not  silkscreened  let¬ 
tering).  No  finer  quality  holders  have  ever  been  made,  and  we 
are  proud  that  America's  leading  numismatists  have  selected 
these  to  house  some  of  the  greatest  rarities  in  existence.  Check 
over  our  listing,  and  order  a  Kingswood  holder  to  house  your 
type  set  today.  If  you  haven't  yet  started  a  type  set,  why  not 
think  about  it? 


1854  Arrows  at  date.  AU-50  $159;  AU-55  $179; 


MS-62  (NGC)  . 595.00 

1856  EF-45  $89;  AU-50  $159;  MS-60  .425.00 

1857  EF-40  $79;  EF-45  $89;  AU-50  .  .  .  .159.00 

1858  EF-45  $89;  AU-50  $159;  AU-58  .  .225.00 

1859  EF-45  .  165.00 


In  the  year  1859,  and  only  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  the  ob¬ 
verse  is  slightly  different  from  contemporary  issues.  The  stars 
are  hollow  in  the  center,  and  the  arms  of  Miss  Liberty  are 
slimmer. 

1860  EF-40  $79;  AU-50  .  145.00 

The  first  year  with  the  inscription  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA  on  the  obverse,  the  style  continued  through  the  end 
of  the  series  in  1873. 

1861  AU-50,  some  light  scratches  $35;  About 


Uncirculated-50 . 145.00 

1862  AU-50  .  145.00 


1864  Proof-64  (NGC).  A  superb  specimen,  one  of 
the  finest  known,  of  the  most  highly  prized 
Philadelphia  Mint  issue  of  the  era  .2,200.00 

The  1864  is  scarce  is  all  grades.  In  just  Good  condition  the 
issue  catalogues  for  $175  in  the  Guide  Book  of  United  States 
Coins,  and  in  MS-60  grade  it  lists  for  $1,500.  The  mintage  con¬ 
sisted  of  48,000  business  strikes  plus  470  Proofs.  However, 
it  is  apparent  that  most  of  the  business  strikes  were  probably 
exported  or  melted,  for  in  terms  of  surviving  examples,  the  is¬ 
sue  is  much  rarer  than  even  the  low  business  strike  mintage 
would  indicate. 

Among  the  470  Proofs  struck,  probably  no  more  than  a  few 
dozen  could  equal  the  quality  of  the  piece  offered  here.  Here 
is  truly  a  coin  for  the  connoisseur. 


1872-S  Mintmark  below  bow.  AU-50  $1  79;  MS- 


62  (NGC)  . 595.00 

1873  Closed  3.  AU-50  .  155.00 

1873-S  AU-50 . 155.00 


Dimes 

Our  offering  of  United  States  dimes 
ranges  from  early  issues  through  20th- 
century  favorites.  Along  the  way  you  will 
find  scarcities,  rarities,  "type"  coins,  and 
examples  in  just  about  every  grade— 
again,  something  for  everyone! 


1802  G-4/VG-8  $695;  F-1 2.  A  nice  example  with 
attractive  light  toning .  1,350.00 

The  1802  dime  is  scarce  in  all  grades.  The  reported  mintage 
is  just  10,975  pieces,  second  only  in  terms  of  rarity  to  the  1804, 
within  the  1798-1807  Heraldic  Reverse  style. 


1805  Four  berries  in  reverse  branch.  EF-40.  A  very 
pleasing  example  of  this  early  dime  type.  Ideal 
for  a  type  set .  1,595.00 


1865  MS-63 . 1,495.00 

This  coin,  a  superb  piece,  sharply  struck,  lustrous,  and  with 
light  golden  toning,  is  a  major  rarity  in  this  condition. 

Just  13,000  business  strikes  were  made,  of  which  probably 
no  more  than  two  or  three  dozen  survive  in  MS-60  or  finer 
preservation.  Of  those,  this  is  one  of  the  nicest  we  have  ever 
seen.  Here,  truly,  is  a  coin  for  the  connoisseur. 


1867-S  MS-60  or  finer.  Sharply  struck  and  very  at¬ 
tractive.  Quite  scarce  in  this  grade  .  .675.00 


1868- S  MS-60  425.00 

1869- S  AU-58 . 249.00 


1870  EF-45  $79;  AU-50  $145;  AU-55  .  .159.00 

1871  EF-45  $79;  AU-50  $145;  AU-55  .  .159.00 

1872  AU-50  $145;  AU-55  $159;  MS-60  349.00 
1872-S  Mintmark  above  the  bow.  AU-50  $155; 

AU-55  $179;  MS-60  .349.00 


Uncirculated  1805  Dime 


1805  )R-2.  MS-60.  Attractive  light  gray  and 
iridescent  toning.  Quite  well  struck  for  the  is¬ 
sue  (this  type  is  generally  lightly  struck).  A  prize 
early  dime  for  the  type  set  collector  or  the  var¬ 
iety  specialist . 4,995.00 


Outstanding  1823/2  Dime 


1823/2  Large  Es  in  legend.  |R-3.  MS-62  (PC  GS). 

An  exceptionally  fine  specimen  of  this  elusive 
early  design  type.  .  .  .  2,950.00 


ME 
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U.S.  Silver  Coins 


1827  AU-50 


.  .695.00 


1828  Small  date.  Square  base  2.  About 
Uncirculated-50  . 595.00 

1831  AU-55  . 565.00 

1832  AU-50  (PCGS).  An  attractive  coin  with  multi¬ 
colored  gray  and  iridescent  toning  .  .475.00 

1833  AU-50  $475;  AU-55  . 565.00 

1834  AU-50  $475;  AU-55  . 565.00 


1836  | R-3.  AU-58 . 625.00 

1844  G-4.  One  of  the  scarcest  early  Philadelphia 

Mint  Liberty  Seated  dimes . 49.00 

1847  F-1  5 . 45.00 


1858-0  AU-50  . 325.00 

The  1858-0  is  quite  scarce  in  higher  grades  and,  indeed, 
in  MS-60  condition  it  lists  for  $800  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Guide  Book  Even  at  this  price,  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain 
one.  The  piece  offered  here,  a  truly  beautiful  AU-50,  represents 
an  exceptional  value,  in  our  opinion. 


1 860- S  AU-50 . 795.00 

The  1860-S  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  desirable  coins 
of  this  denomination.  In  1860  the  design  of  the  dime  was  for¬ 
mally  changed,  so  that  the  inscription  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA,  earlier  on  the  reverse,  appeared  on  the  obverse. 
This  change  was  effected  on  Philadelphia  Mint  and  New 
Orleans  Mint  dimes  dated  I860  However,  apparently  dime 
dies  of  the  old  style  had  been  sent  to  San  Francisco  earlier, 
so  San  Francisco  alone  that  year  produced  dimes  with  stars 
on  the  obverse,  and  only  to  the  extent  of  1 40,000  pieces.  At 
the  time,  communications  with  San  Francisco  were  uncertain. 
It  was  not  until  1869,  nine  years  later,  that  the  transcontinen¬ 
tal  railroad  was  completed  In  1860  dies  and  letters  from  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  could  be  sent  to  San  Francisco  by  the  over¬ 
land  route  fraught  with  danger,  or  by  ship  connecting  at  the 
Isthmu-,  of  Panama,  or  by  ship  around  Cape  Horn,  Because 
of  these  delays,  on  several  instances  involving  numismatics, 
peculiar  things  happened  at  San  Francisco  (An  instance  in¬ 
volves  the  1861  Paquet  reverse  design  for  the  $20  piece;  this 
U  jj  was  discontinued  very  early  at  the  Philadelphia  and  New 
fJrleanx  Mints  but  information  did  not  reach  San  Francisco 


in  time,  so  quantities  of  1861-S  Paquet  double  eagles  were 
made  there.) 

The  1 860-S  is  a  rarity  in  higher  grades.  The  Guide  Book  does 
not  price  it  in  conditions  higher  than  Extremely  Fine. 

1 864-S  F-1 5  . 49.00 

1875- CC  Mintmark  below  bow.  MS-60  .475.00 

1876  AU-55  .  139.00 

1876- CC  MS-60  . 295.00 


1879  Proof-62.  A  brilliant  specimen  of  this  ex¬ 
tremely  popular  low-mintage  issue  .  .895.00 

The  1879  dime  has  the  lowest  production  figure  of  any 
Philadelphia  Mint  coin  of  the  era:  just  14,000  business  strikes 
and  just  1,100  Proofs,  totaling  15,100  pieces  in  all.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  the  lack  of  production  of  dimes  was  twofold.  First,  this 
denomination  was  not  called  for  in  the  channels  of  commerce, 
for  vast  quantities  had  been  produced  just  a  few  years  earlier. 
Second,  the  Philadelphia  Mint  was  preoccupied  with  striking 
unprecedentedly  large  quantities  of  Morgan  silver  dollars. 


1883  AU-58  $199;  MS-63 . 515.00 

1884  AU-50  $99;  AU-55  .  159.00 

1885  AU-50  . 99.00 


1886  About  Uncirculated-50  $99;  MS-60,  gorgeous 

toning . 279.00 

1887  AU-50  . 99.00 

1887-S  AU-50 . 99.00 

1888  AU-50  $99;  AU-55  .  149.00 

1890  AU-50  $99;  AU-55  .  139.00 

1891  Last  of  the  Liberty  Seated  dimes.  About 

Uncirculated-55 . 1 39.00 

1898  MS-63.  Very  attractive  light  gray  and  irides¬ 
cent  toning  . 365.00 

1900-0  EF-40.  Scratch  on  obverse.  Satisfaction 


guaranteed  at . 39.00 

1902  AU-50  . 89.00 

1906  AU-50  . 89.00 


We  suggest  that  if  you  are  ordering  for  a  type  set,  simply 
put  "same  type"  as  the  second  choice  on  your  order  blank— 
or  mention  this  when  you  telephone  your  order.  In  that  way 
if  the  first  item  you  have  requested  has  been  sold,  we  will  sub¬ 
stitute  a  coin  of  the  same  design  type,  and  of  equal  or  higher 
grade  and  value  —thus  completing  your  order  and  avoiding  the 
mutually  unfortunate  situation  of  a  "sold  out."  Of  course,  we 
guarantee  that  you  will  be  delighted  with  whatever  we  send 
you,  or  your  money  will  be  instantly  refunded  if  the  piece  is 
returned  within  30  days. 


1910  AU-50  $89;  AU-55  . 99.00 

1911  AU-50  . 89.00 

1912  AU-50  . 89.00 

1912-D  EF-45  . 39.00 

1913  AU-50  $89;  MS-60  . 225.00 

1914  AU-50  $89;  AU-55  . 99.00 

1914-D  AU-58  . 149.00 

1915  MS-60  . 225.00 

1916  Barber.  AU-50  $89;  AU-55  . 99.00 

1 91 6-S  Barber.  AU-55  . 99.00 

1916  Mercury.  MS-63  FSB  $95;  MS-64  Full  Split 

Bands  . 125.00 

1916-D  VG-8.  Key  date . 475.00 

191 6-S  Mercury.  MS-63  $65;  MS-65  .  .  .295.00 

1917  AU-55  $16;  MS-64  FSB . 205.00 

1921  Key  date.  VF-30  $229;  EF-40  .  .345.00 

1921-D  Lowest  mintage  of  the  series.  EF-40  $265; 

EF-45 . 315.00 

1923  MS-63  . 28.00 


1 934  MS-63.  Fully  lustrous  with  a  whisper  of  light 


toning . 52.00 

1934-D  MS-65.  Brilliant . 99.00 


1 935-D  MS-63.  A  somewhat  scarcer  date  in  the  ser¬ 
ies  $105;  MS-65.  Pleasing  satiny  lustre  toned 
in  mottled  iridescence . 149.00 

1935- S  MS-63.  Full  original  mint  lustre  $49;  MS-65 

FSB.  Pleasing  full  mint  brilliance  with  just  a 
whisper  of  light  champagne  toning.  Sharply 
struck . 375.00 

1936  MS-63  . 32.00 

1936- D  MS-63.  Pleasing  satiny  surfaces  .  .64.00 

1937  MS-63  $32;  MS-63  FSB  $42;  MS-65  Gorgeous 

satinlike  lustre  $59;  Proof-65.  An  exceedingly 
sharply  struck  piece  with  highly  reflective  sur¬ 
faces  surrounding  frosty  devices.  Just  5,756 
Proofs  struck . 995.00 

1937- S  MS-63.  Subdued  natural  mint  frost  with 

traces  of  mottled  toning  . 39.00 

1938  MS-63  $32;  Proof-63.  Highly  reflective  sur¬ 

faces  are  toned  in  sky  blue  and  champagne 
iridescence  $395;  Proof-64.  Blazing  mint  bril¬ 
liance  $475;  Proof-65.  Razor-sharp  strike.  Deep 
mirrored  surfaces  are  toned  champagne  and 
light  brown . 850.00 

1939  MS-63  . 27.00 

1939-D  MS-63.  Brilliant  and  lustrous  .  .  .  .23.00 

1939- S  MS-63  . 49.00 

1940  MS-63  $22;  Proof-65.  A  sharply  struck  ex¬ 

ample  of  the  issue.  Original  sky  blue  and  cham¬ 
pagne  toning . 975.00 

1940- D  MS-63  $35;  MS-63  FSB  $42;  MS-65  FSB. 

Brilliant  and  fully  lustrous . 239.00 

1 940-  S  MS-63  $22;  MS-65.  Fully  brilliant  69.00 

1941  MS-63  $19;  MS-65.  Blazing  lustre  $45; 

PR-65.  Blazing  brilliance  . 975.00 

1941- D  MS-63  $38;  MS-63  FSB.  Subdued  natural 

mint  frost  $59;  MS-65  FSB.  Sharply  struck,  origi¬ 
nal  mint  lustre . 11  5.00 

1 941  -S  MS-63  $22;  MS-63  FSB.  Pleasing  original 
mint  lustre  $36;  MS-65.  Gorgeous  .  .  .59.00 

1942  MS-63  $27;  Proof-63.  Mostly  brilliant  with 

a  trace  of  toning  $249;  MS-65.  Blazing  mint  bril¬ 
liance  and  frost  $49;  PR-65 . 975.00 

1942- D  MS-63.  Frosty  lustre,  lightly  toned  $27; 

MS-63  FSB  $38;  MS-65.  Lustrous  $75;  MS-65 
FSB.  Brilliant  and  lustrous . 149.00 

1942- S  MS-63  $27;  MS-63  FSB  $42;  MS-65.  Fully 

brilliant  and  lustrous . 75.00 

1943  MS-63  $27;  MS-63  FSB  $35;  MS-65.  Lustrous 
$75;  MS-65  FSB.  Eye  appealing  ....  129.00 

1943- D  MS-63  $22;  MS-63  FSB  $35;  MS-64.  Lightly 

toned  $47;  MS-65  FSB.  This  example  is  brilli¬ 
ant  and  frosty  . 110.00 

1943- S  MS-63  $27;  MS-65.  Satiny  surfaces  $59; 

MS-65  FSB.  Sharply  struck.  Gorgeous  satinlike 
surfaces  highlighted  with  a  whisper  of  cham¬ 
pagne  toning . 1 95.00 

1944  MS-63  $23;  MS-65.  Lustrous . 75.00 

1944- D  MS-63  $21;  MS-63  FSB  $35;  MS-65  FSB. 

Lustrous . 99.00 

1944- S  MS-63  $26;  MS-63  FSB  $35;  MS-64.  Frosty 

$42;  MS-65  . 49.00 

1945  MS-63 . 19.00 

1945- D  MS-63  . 19.00 

1945-S  MS-63  . 22.00 


20-Cent  Pieces 

1875  II  in  $26 >;  AU-55 
1875  CC  VF-20  $129;  VF-30  $2  i;  EF-45  ] 
AU-50 
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U.S.  Silver  Coins 


Superb  1875-CC  20c  Piece 


1875-CC  MS-63  (PCGS).  A  superb  specimen, 
far  above  average  in  striking  sharpness,  with 
light  golden  toning.  A  prize . 3,500.00 

The  1875-CC,  with  the  mintage  of  133,290,  is  many  times 
scarcer  than  the  normally  seen  "type"  issue  of  the  20-cent 
pieces,  the  1875-S  (which  has  a  mintage  of  1,155,000).  And 
yet,  the  "extra"  price  for  an  1 875-CC  is  not  much  above  what 
you  would  pay  for  an  1875-S.  In  addition,  the  1875-CC  has 
the  appeal  of  being  the  only  readily  collectible  coin  of  this 
denomination  from  the  Carson  City  Mint,  the  1876-CC  being 
a  great  rarity. 


1875-S  EF-40  $325;  EF-45  $385;  AU-50  $450; 
MS-60.  With  an  MS-65  reverse  (!).  First  check 
gets  it  for . 895.00 


Quarter  Dollars 

The  following  offering  of  quarter  dol¬ 
lars  includes  a  wide  variety  of  pieces,  in¬ 
cluding  scarcities  and  rarities,  major 
"types,"  and  popular  issues — from  the 
early  years  down  to  the  Washington 
series. 


Deluxe  Hardbound 

Bowers  and  Merena 

Auction  Catalogues 

The  Westchester  Collection.  1987.  (Stock 

No.  BBM-582) .  49.00 

The  Frederick  B.  Taylor  Collection.  1987. 

(Stock  No.  BBM-584) .  65.00 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Denver  Ref¬ 
erence  Collection.  1987.  (Stock  No.  BBM- 

586) . 49.00 

The  Bebee  Collection.  1987.  (Stock  No. 

BBM-588)  . 65.00 

The  Norweb  Collection,  Part  I.  1987. 

(Stock  No.  BBM-590) . 65.00 

The  King  of  Siam  Sale.  1987.  (Stock  No. 

BBM-592)  . 49.00 

The  Ebenezer  M.  Saunders  Collection 

1987.  (Stock  No.  BBM-594) . 49.00 

The  Lloyd  M.  Higgins.  M.D.  Collection. 

1988.  (Stock  No.  BBM-596) . 49.00 

The  Guia  Collection.  1988.  (Stock  No. 

BBM-598)  . 49.00 

The  Norweb  Collection,  Part  II.  1988. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-600) . 65.00 


Superb  1796  Quarter  Dollar 


1796  EF-45.  A  beautiful  specimen  for  the 
grade,  an  especially  attractive  piece  which  has 
a  cameo-like  appearance  as  the  border  denti¬ 
cles  are  especially  bold  and  well  pronounced. 
The  1796  quarter  dollar  is,  of  course,  one  of 
the  great  classics  in  the  quarter  dollar  series. 
As  the  only  year  of  its  design  type,  it  is  always 
been  in  great  demand.  Here's  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  coins  in  this  listing  .  .  16,950.00 


1805  G-6.  Draped  Bust  style  with  Heraldic  Eagle 

reverse . 275.00 

1806  VF-20.  Die  variety  Browning-9a  .  .795.00 


1828  AU-50.  A  nice  example  of  the  last  year  of 
the  Capped  Bust  obverse,  reduced  diameter 
planchet,  with  motto  on  reverse  .  1,295.00 

1831  EF-40.  Mostly  brilliant . 215.00 

1834  EF-40.  Lustrous  with  pale  toning  .  .215.00 

1838  Capped  Bust.  Last  year  of  the  type.  Extremely 

Fine-45  . 325.00 

1839  Liberty  Seated.  EF-45.  Style  without  drapery 

at  elbow  . 239.00 

1840  With  drapery.  AU-50 . 249.00 

1843-0  F-1 2 . 49.00 


1847  MS-61  (NGC).  A  sharp  and  attractive  exam¬ 


ple  of  this  Liberty  Seated  issue  ...  695.00 

1847-0  F-1 2 . 59.00 


1853  Arrows  at  date,  rays  on  reverse.  MS-60.  A 

beauty!  . 995.00 

The  style  with  arrows  at  date  and  rays  on  the  reverse  was 
produced  only  in  this  single  year,  1853,  thus  isolating  it  as  a 
necessity  for  type  set  purposes. 

1854  Arrows  at  date.  AU-55  495.00 

1856  VF-20 . 59.00 

1857  AU-55  . 249.00 

1861  AU-55  $195;  MS-60  . 495.00 

1864  F-1 2.  Low-mintage  date.  Seldom  seen  in  this 

grade . 95.00 

1868-S  F-1 2  . 99.00 


Gem  1874-S  Quarter 


1874-S  Arrows  at  date.  MS-65  (PCGS).  A 

gem  specimen  with  delicate  light  toning.  A  sim¬ 
ply  superb  example  which  must  rank  as  one  of 
the  very  finest  known  of  the  issue.  For  the  con¬ 
noisseur  who  desires  a  virtually  unimprovable 
specimen  of  this  rare  and  popular  type,  here 
is  a  significant  opportunity  4,995.00  | 
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his  and  That 

News  and  Notes  from  Around  the  World 


NEWSPAPER  CLIPPINGS:  Reader  A.W.  came 
across  this  classified  ad:  "Affectionate  dog,  house 
trained,  will  eat  anything,  enjoys  children."  Then 
there  is  a  clipping  from  The  Cornishman,  a  British 
publication,  reproduced  in  a  recent  issue  of  Punch 
magazine,  which  tells  of  some  "valuables"  stolen: 
"CRIME  WATCH:  An  empty  bottle  of  whiskey,  a 
half-full  can  of  beer,  a  can  of  anti-flea  spray  and 
a  box  containing  two  light  bulbs  were  stolen  from 
a  ground-floor  flat  in  Bay  View  Terrace,  Penzance 
on  February  29." 

*  *  * 


how  to  correctly  pronounce  the  first  name  of  Bela 
Lyon  Pratt,  the  Boston  sculptor  who  designed  the 
1 908  $2'/2  and  $5  pieces,  has  been  a  matter  of  con¬ 
jecture  over  the  years,  with  some  pronouncing  it 
as  "Bella"  and  others  as  "Bayla."  At  a  seminar  held 
at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  March  5,  1988,  Ms. 
Cynthia  Kennedy  Mas,  of  Cambridge,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  gave  a  talk  titled  "The  Voice  of  Bela 
Lyon  Pratt."  With  strong  ties  to  the  Pratt  family,  she 
was  in  a  position  to  know  the  correct  pronuncia¬ 
tion  which,  she  informed  her  viewers,  was  and  is 
"Beela." 


"THE  COIN'S  THE  THING,"  writes  Dr.  Harry 
Salyards  in  a  recent  issue  of  Penny-Wise. 

"This  focus  on  the  coin,  after  all,  is  what  defines 
our  hobby.  And  while  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  recently  about  'what  the  hobby  needs 
from  us,'  there's  been  precious  little  about  'what 
we  need  from  the  coin  hobby.'  What  we  need,  first 
and  foremost,  is  a  sense  of  hobby,  a  sense  of  diver¬ 
sion  from  the  everyday  pressures  of  our  'real  life' 
occupations." 

*  *  * 

A.  EDWARD  NEWTON,  a  prominent  book  col¬ 
lector  earlier  in  the  present  century,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  collecting,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Harry  Salyards: 

"For  the  relaxation  of  those  whose  lives  are  spent 
in  the  persistent  effort  to  make  ends  meet,  games 
of  skill,  games  of  chance,  and 
kissing  games  have  been  in¬ 
vented,  and  indoor  and  out¬ 
door  sports.  These  are  all 
very  well  for  those  who  can 
play  them;  but  I  am  like  the 
little  boy  who  declined  to 
play  Old  Maid  because  he 
was  always  'it.'  For  those 
who  cannot,  and  for  those  to 
whom  sport  in  any  form  is  a 
burden  not  to  be  endured, 
there  is  one  remaining  form 
of  exercise,  the  riding  of  a 
hobby— collecting,  it  is 
called;  and  the  world  is  so 
full  of  such  wonderful  things 
that  we  collectors  should  be 
happy  as  kings." 

*  *  * 

ABE  LINCOLN  COULDN7 
WORK  AT  DISNEYLAND! 

"Six  Disneyland  Hotel  wor¬ 
kers  who  think  the  Magic 
Kingdom's  ban  on  facial  hair 
is  a  dopey  idea  were  sus¬ 
pended  without  pay  and 
were  told  to  shave  by  Mon¬ 
day  or  be  fired.  Unions 
representing  the  grumpy  wor¬ 
kers  also  aren't  happy.  They 
are  united  against  the  rule,  but  are  bashful.  They 
won't  say  if  they  will  strike  over  it.  Walt  Disney 
(  o  recently  bought  the  hotel,  making  the  1,600 
workers  subject  to  a  dress  code  adopted  in  1 957" 
'from  USA  Today). 

*  *  * 

PRONUNCIATION  CLARIFICATION:  Exactly 


*  *  * 

WHAT  IS  THE  ODDEST  PLACE  you  could  pos¬ 
sibly  run  across  a  reference  to  numismatics?  The 
answer  is  unknown— in  this  case,  literally 
Unknown. 

Frank  Van  Valen  of  our  staff,  whose  interests  ex¬ 
tend  well  beyond  coins,  was  recently  reading  an 
issue  of  Unknown,  a  "pulp"  science  fiction  and 
fantasy  magazine  from  1939.  It  featured  a  story 
called  "Nothing  In  the  Rules,"  by  L.  Sprague  de 
Camp,  about  a  man  who  had  just  sold  1 0,000  bath¬ 
ing  caps  to  mermaids.  (Apparently  they  were  tired 
of  having  wet  hair!)  The  mermaids  didn't  have  bank 
accounts,  so  they  paid  him  in  coins  salvaged  from 
shipwrecks  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

But  the  bathing  cap  salesman,  worried  about  the 
legality  of  having  gold  coins 
(remember,  in  1939  it  was 
against  the  law  to  own  gold) 
asked  his  friend,  "Will  the 
government  put  me  in  jail  for 
having  them?"  His  friend,  ap¬ 
parently  more  numismatical- 
ly  knowledgeable,  answered, 
"You  needn't  worry  about 
that.  I  don't  think  the  law 
covers  old  coins,  though  I'll 
look  it  up  to  make  sure.  Bet¬ 
ter  call  the  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Society — they're  in  the 
phone  book— and  they  can 
tell  you  how  to  dispose  of 
them."  Which  was  a  good 
answer,  of  course— any  time 
we  have  a  question  about  a 
mermaid's  gold  coins,  we  al¬ 
ways  call  the  ANS! 

*  *  * 

CONGRATULATIONS  to 

Frank  Katen,  the  well-known 
Maryland  dealer  in  numis¬ 
matic  literature,  on  his  85th 
birthday  celebrated  recently. 
The  event  brought  congratu¬ 
lations  from  just  about  every¬ 
one,  from  Ronald  and  Nancy 
Reagan  to  a  host  of  numis¬ 
matic  luminaries.  Here's  wishing  Frank  many  more 
years  of  health  and  happiness. 

♦  *  * 

A  NEW  IDEA  FOR  COIN  BOOKS,  TOO?  The 

Wall  Street  journal  recently  reported:  "If  the  key 
to  marketing  is  to  be  all  things  to  all  people,  then 
the  publication  of  Cone  to  Soldiers  should  be  a 


retailer's  dream.  In  june,  Fawcett  will  publish  the 
paperback  book,  a  novel  by  Marge  Piercy,  with 
nine  completely  different  covers.  For  male  read¬ 
ers  there  will  be  a  cover  depicting  a  haggard 
prisoner  of  war.  For  the  traditional  woman,  there 
will  be  a  cover  depicting  an  army  nurse  shining 
her  shoes.  For  feminists,  a  Women's  Army  Corps 
photograph.  For  war  buffs,  a  victory  para'de.  For 
romantics,  a  soldier  bidding  farewell  to  his 
girlfriend." 

Now,  let's  see.  What  would  the  Guide  Book  of 
United  States  Coins  look  like  if  it  came  out  in  nine 
different  covers.  Well,  there  could  be  one  for  in¬ 
vestors,  another  cover  for  silver  dollar 
specialists  .... 

*  *  * 

MONEY  TALKS:  Numismatists  frequently  specu¬ 
late  about  the  stories  coins  could  tell,  if  only  they 
could  talk.  Who  handled  it?  Where  did  it  travel  to? 
What  did  it  purchase?  Alas,  we  may  never  know 
the  answers  for  say,  a  1  792  Birch  cent,  but  thanks 
to  Life  magazine,  we  do  have  an  idea  about  the 
typical  week  for  a  $1  bill.  A  photographer  from  that 
magazine  spent  a  week  following  around  a  $1  bill 
(serial  number  G27909101  H)  as  it  was  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  in  normal  business  transactions.  In 
the  space  of  those  seven  days,  it  traveled  from 
Chicago  to  Los  Angeles.  It  purchased  chicken  soup, 
was  donated  to  a  church  mission,  was  used  in  a 
game  of  "liar's  poker,"  bought  a  Chicago  Bulls  foot¬ 
ball  program,  was  given  to  a  hairdresser  as  a  tip, 
and  paid  for  a  strawberry  soda.  It  passed  through 
the  hands  of  30  people,  including  a  limo  driver, 
a  priest,  a  bartender,  a  surgeon,  a  high  school  stu¬ 
dent,  and,  finally,  where  Life  bid  it  goodbye,  an 
ice  cream  vendor.  It  is  presumably  still  out  there, 
and  Life  is  offering  $1,000  to  the  person  who  finds 
it  again.  Now,  that's  a  story  worth  hearing  about! 

*  *  * 

ROBERT  J.  LEUVER,  formerly  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  Washington, 
resigned  his  position  in  March  to  become  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  American  Numismatic  Associa¬ 
tion  at  ANA  Headquarters  in  Colorado  Springs. 
Under  Bob's  capable  direction  the  Bureau  of  Engrav¬ 
ing  and  Printing  developed  a  wonderful  rapport  with 
the  numismatic  fraternity,  and  along  the  way  many 
interesting  souvenir  sheets  were  produced,  exhibits 
of  currency-printing  techniques  were  staged,  and 
other  accomplishments  were  realized.  We  wish  Bob, 
who  has  been  a  fine  friend  over  the  years,  the  best 
of  success  at  his  new  ANA  post,  knowing  full  well 
that  the  BEP's  loss  is  the  ANA's  gain. 

*  *  * 

FROM  THE  EDITORIAL  PAGE  of  Coin  World  in 
a  recent  issue:  "The  coin  collector  is  alive  and  well 
in  the  United  States  .  .  .  Many  long  time  observ¬ 
ers  of  the  numismatic  scene  characterize  the  cur¬ 
rent  market  cycle  as  that  dominated  by  the 
collector.  From  what  we  are  seeing  as  we  travel 
the  country,  that  observation  is  true.  And  from  that 
truth  we  derive  a  great  deal  of  optimism,  tor  the 
collector  is  the  ultimate  consumer  in  the  rare  coin 
market.  If  he  is  alive  and  well,  then  we  have  no 
doubts  about  the  future." 
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AND  WE  COMPLAIN  ABOUT  AMERICAN 

TV! — According  to  the  Boston  Globe,  one  of  the 
most  popular  television  programs  in  the  USSR  for 
the  past  25  years  has  been  a  game  show  called 
"Let's  Co,  Girls!"  In  it,  young  Soviet  women  com¬ 
pete  to  see  who  is  best  at  such  tasks  as  herding 
geese  from  one  pen  to  another,  feeling  a  cow's  ud¬ 
der  to  guess  the  amount  of  milk  it  holds,  and  us¬ 
ing  a  vacuum  cleaner. 

*  *  * 

THIS  INTERESTING  FOOTNOTE  appears  in  An 
Historical  Account  of  American  Coinage,  the  1858 
book  by  )ohn  H.  Hickcox  recently  reprinted  by  us. 
The  reference  is  to  John  Hull,  the  director  of  the 
mint  in  Massachusetts  which  produced  Pine  Tree 
shillings  and  other  silver  pieces:  "The  mintmaster 
probably  made  handsome  profits  out  of  his  busi¬ 
ness.  The  [Massachusetts]  Court  at  one  time  at¬ 
tempted  to  release  him  from  his  contract  by  offering 
a  large  sum  of  money.  When  his  daughter  married 
Samuel  Sewall,  the  founder  of  Newbury,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  he  gave  as  her  dowry  the  bride's  weight 
in  silver.  It  is  said  that  when  the  wedding  ceremo¬ 
ny  was  ended,  a  large  pair  of  scales  was  brought 
out  and  suspended.  In  one  disc  the  blushing  bride 
was  placed,  and  Pine  Tree  shillings  were  poured 
into  the  other  until  there  was  an  equipoise.  The 
fortunate  man  married  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars." 

*  *  * 

ODDITIES:  "A  West  Coast  company  believes 
that  it  has  finally  found  a  way  to  get  everyone  to 
arrive  at  meetings  on  time.  They  set  their  meetings 
at  offbeat  times:  1 0:04,  for  example,  or  3:42— never 
at  the  usual  times:  1 :00  or  3:45.  The  company  has 
found  that  a  man  who  may  be  1 5  minutes  late  for 
a  1 0:00  meeting  will  tend  to  be  on  time  if  the  meet¬ 
ing  is  set  at  10:04  or  9:56 "—Bits  &  Pieces.  This 
reminds  us  of  an  odd  speed  limit  we  recently  saw 
posted:  33  miles  per  hour.  Upon  asking  about  this, 
we  were  told  that  the  unusual  limit  made  motorists 
take  notice  and  comply— the  same  sort  of  reason¬ 
ing  as  the  unusual  meeting  times. 

*  *  * 

YOUR  EDITOR  once  took  a  boat  ride  from  the 
Port  of  Los  Angeles  (California)  to  Catalina  Island. 
One  of  the  passengers  aboard  was  a  lady  who  was 
teaching  government  at  a  Southern  California  col¬ 
lege,  and  who  related:  "During  the  first  two  weeks 
we  discussed  communism,  after  which  I  gave 
everyone  a  test.  As  soon  as  I  passed  out  the  grades 
I  started  receiving  complaints  as  well  as  puzzled 
looks.  One  girl  told  me  that  she  deserved  a  per¬ 
fect  grade,  for  she  was  absolutely  sure  that  she  had 
answered  everything  right.  Another  told  me  she 
was  surprised  to  get  a  'C,'  for  she  had  missed  most 
of  the  classes  and  hadn't  studied  the  material.  Some 
students,  apparently  satisfied,  said  nothing.  You  see, 
I  decided  to  give  everyone  a  'C'  no  matter  how  well 
they  did  on  the  test— for  under  communism  every¬ 
one  is  equal,  no  matter  how  hard  they  work  or  how 
lazy  they  are— or  at  least  the  theory  goes!" 

*  *  * 

WANTED:  A  NUMISMATIST  by  the  Royal  Cana¬ 
dian  Mint.  Apparently  the  copy  writer  for  the 
brochure  describing  1 988  Canadian  coin  sets  was 
not  aware  that  since  1 935  dollar-sized  coins  have 
been  issued  almost  continuously  by  the  Canadian 
government,  right  now  to  recent  times  and,  further, 
that  "nickel  dollars"  have  been  used  only  since 
1 968,  and  that  issues  from  1 935  through  1 967  were 
made  of  silver.  The  Canadian  brochure  states:  "You 
may  also  acquire  the  1988  Canadian  coin  sets— 
the  first  sets  to  include  the  new  circulating  one  dol¬ 
lar  coin— Canada's  first  new  dollar  coin  in  half  a 
century! 

"1988  is  a  historic  year  for  Canadian  coinage. 
Along  with  the  issue  of  the  commemorative  silver 


dollar,  it  is  the  first  year  in  which  the  new  1 1 -sided 
circulating  dollar  coin,  introduced  in  1987  to 
replace  the  nickel  dollar  used  since  1935,  is  avail¬ 
able  in  the  Canadian  coin  sets.  You  can  be  one  of 
the  first  to  acquire  this  important  new  coin  ..." 
(Sent  in  by  reader  S.G.) 

★  *  * 

CENTS  HOLD  A  LOFTY  PLACE  in  numismatics, 
but  not,  apparently,  in  the  lives  of  Americans.  A 
recent  article  in  The  Boston  Globe  lamented  the 
fact  that  there  is  almost  nothing  anymore  that  a  sin¬ 
gle  penny  will  purchase.  The  newspaper  attempt¬ 
ed  to  discover  items  with  a  one-cent  price  tag,  but 
all  they  could  come  up  with  was  a  piece  of  bub¬ 
ble  gum,  or  half  an  hour  of  time  at  a  parking 
meter — and  then  only  in  rare  parts  of  the  country. 
However,  the  Globe  noted,  the  cent  does  still  serve 
two  useful  functions:  people  put  them  in  the  lip 
of  loafers,  and  mushroom  pickers  drop  shiny  pen¬ 
nies  into  the  juice  of  their  collections  to  determine 
if  they  are  poisonous  (if  they  are,  the  penny  turns 
black). 

*  *  * 

CLASS  DISTINCTIONS:  "We  have  always  had 
the  haves  and  the  have-nots.  Now  there's  a  third 
class.  The  haves  who  have  not  paid  for  it  yet." — 
Bits  &  Pieces. 

*  *  * 

TALENT:  A  bricklayer  whose  brother  happened 
to  be  a  gifted  and  famous  violinist  once  found  him¬ 
self  in  conversation  with  the  head  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  company  for  which  he  worked.  "It  must  be 
fine  to  have  such  a  renowned  man  for  a  brother," 
the  executive  observed.  And  then,  anxious  not  to 
offend  his  worker's  pride,  he  continued:  "Of  course 
we  must  accept  the  fact  that  talent  isn't  evenly 
distributed — even  in  the  same  family."  "That's  the 
truth,"  the  worker  replied.  "Why,  my  brother 
doesn't  know  the  first  thing  about  bricklaying.  It 
is  a  good  thing  he  can  afford  to  pay  others  to  build 
his  house  for  him." — Bits  &  Pieces. 

*  *  * 

ABOUT  FERRETS:  Ferrets  are  cute  little  creatures, 
and  a  few  months  ago  when  we  were  in  Rockville 
Centre,  New  York,  we  stopped  by  a  pet  store  and 
came  very  close  to  buying  one  of  them.  Our  bet¬ 
ter  judgment  prevailed,  however,  and  the  hyper¬ 
active  little  critter  remained  behind.  The  other  day 
a  publication  arrived  in  the  mail  to  remind  us  of 
this.  Ferret  World,  billed  as  "the  world's  first  cata¬ 
logue  devoted  exclusively  to  the  ferret,"  and  pub¬ 
lished  at  Box  555,  Assonet,  Massachusetts  02702, 
will  probably  never  achieve  the  circulation  of  Coin 
World  or  Numismatic  News,  but,  here  is  wishing 
the  new  publication  success.  Among  the  more  ob¬ 
scure  items  listed  is  the  following,  priced  at  $3.95 
for  a  two  ounce  version:  "Cologne  of  the  Wild.  As 
rare  as  frankincense  and  myrrh,  this  new  exotic 
cologne  will  give  your  ferret  the  ultimate  sensual 
experience." 

*  *  *  * 

SUDDENLY,  IT  SEEMS,  everybody  is  climbing 
on  the  "rarity"  bandwagon.  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report,  in  a  story  directed  to  jittery  post-Wall  Street 
crash  investors,  described  rare  coins  as  "solid  in¬ 
vestments  you  can  get  your  hands  around"— and 
noted  that  unlike  bullion  coins,  rare  coins  are 
valued  both  for  their  metal  and  their  scarcity.  But, 
warned  the  magazine,  "look  for  rarity  as  much  as 
quality.  An  Uncirculated  1914  barber  half  dollar, 
for  example,  is  far  rarer  than  an  older  1 892  Barber 
half  dollar,  but  costs  only  $7,500,  or  only  about 
$2,500  more." 

*  *  * 

R.  HENRY  NORWEB,  )R.,  had  the  following  to 
say  at  the  commencement  of  the  recent  auction 
bearing  his  name:  "I  want  to  say  that  there  will  be 
a  lot  of  old  friends  that  are  going  to  be  leaving,  and 


I  hope  that  they  find  new  friendly  homes  to  be  in 
and,  above  all,  I  do  want  to  thank  especially  Bov\ 
ers  and  Merena  for  their  quality  of  the  two  cata 
logues  that  have  been  published  I  feel  that  these 
are  true  contributions  to  numismatic  literature,  and 
that  is  so  important." 

♦  *  * 

SHOW  AND  TELL— What  kind  of  person  be 
comes  a  coin  collector?  Virgil  Brand,  who  once 
owned  more  than  350,000  coins  (which,  presuma¬ 
bly,  makes  him  somewhat  of  an  expert  on  the  sub¬ 
ject),  said  it  is  the  kind  of  person  who  realizes  "the 
endless  entertainment  a  collection  affords,  not  only 
for  its  possessor,  but  also  for  those  to  whom  he  ex¬ 
hibits  and  explains  the  specimens."  And  what  kind 
of  person  becomes  a  coin  investor?  Kathleen  Gur¬ 
ney,  a  self-described  "financial  therapist"  (which, 
presumably,  makes  her  somewhat  of  an  expert  on 
that  subject),  recently  divided  investors  into  nine 
groups  depending  on  their  "financial  personality 
traits  including  risk-taking  .  .  .  anxiety,  spending, 
and  trust."  People  who  invest  in  rare  coins,  said 
Gurney,  fall  into  the  "Hunters"  category;  they  are 
career-oriented  and  interested  in  income-producing 
investments.  They  also  like  the  "status"  of  rare 
coins,  and  enjoy  showing  them  to  friends.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  both  collectors  and  investors 
have  the  urge  to  share  their  coins  with  an  audience. 
Even  if  they  have  nothing  else  in  common,  it  seems 
that  people  who  collect  coins  for  fun  or  profit  real¬ 
ize  that  their  friends  enjoy  seeing  the  art,  history, 
and  beauty  of  rare  coins. 

*  *  * 

BRUCE  AMPACHER,  the  well-known  profession¬ 
al  numismatist,  writes  on  the  sale  of  the  Norweb 
Collection:  "Neat  coins  are  up.  I  know,  I  still  use 
that  1950s  word  in  a  1980s  world,  but  it's  a  neat 
word.  What's  a  neat  coin?  Well,  a  1911-D  $10  Indi¬ 
an  in  MS-65  is  a  neat  coin,  and  one  just  brought 
19  zillion  in  the  Norweb  sale.  The  turnaround  [of 
the  coin  market]  began  at  the  midwinter  ANA.  Af¬ 
ter  a  slow  start,  the  show  became  active, 
competitive — nearly  intense.  The  upbeat  swing  of 
things  carried  on  into  the  Norweb  sale  and  subse¬ 
quent  shows.  .  ."  (From  the  Investment  Report,  April 
15,  1988.) 

*  *  * 

AS  YOU  SIT  AND  DRINK  your  morning  coffee, 
be  thankful  that  you  weren't  a  citizen  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  Empire  (modern-day  Turkey)  in  1656.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review,  the  Grand 
Vizir  of  that  country  officially  outlawed  the  drink¬ 
ing  of  coffee— and  imposed  harsh  penalties  on 
offenders.  For  the  first  violation,  the  punishment  was 
cudgeling.  For  a  second,  the  offender  was  put  into 
a  leather  bag,  which  was  sewn  up  and  thrown  into 
the  Bosphorus  River! 

And  still  more  coffee  lore:  In  1674  in  London,  and 
pamphlet  entitled  A  Woman's  Petition  Against  Cof¬ 
fee  was  published.  It  complained  that  men  were 
never  to  be  found  at  home  during  times  of  domes¬ 
tic  crisis  since  they  were  always  in  the  coffee  houses, 
drinking— what  else?— coffee. 

*  *  * 

A  "STUPID"  REQUEST:  There  are  a  lot  of  things 
you  can  have  printed  on  a  vanity  license  plate,  but 
it  turns  out  that  the  word  "STUPID"  isn't  one  of 
them.  A  Connecticut  man  has  been  denied  his  re¬ 
quest  for  a  vanity  plate  that  says  STUPID  because 
the  state  Department  of  Motor  Vechicles  said  it  is 
"objectionable."  Russell  Reynaga,  a  member  of 
MENSA,  the  organization  for  people  with  genius 
IQs,  said  he  would  enjoy  the  "dichotomy"  of  hav¬ 
ing  such  a  license  plate.  But  the  DMV  said  no,  be¬ 
cause  they  worried  that  the  STUPID  tag  could  be 
construed  as  a  negative  comment  against  the  DMV. 
Maybe  he  should  have  requested  SMART!  (Report¬ 
ed  by  the  Associated  Press.) 
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U.S.  Silver  Coins 


1 B ^ 5  \U-50.  Brilliant  and  lustrous . 175.00 

1876-CC  MS-bO  (NGC)  . 525.00 

1 8’7-CC  EF-45  $135;  MS-60  $695;  MS-62  (NGC) 
$895;  MS-63  . 995.00 


Gem  1880  Business  Strike 


1880  MS-63.  A  gorgeous  business  strike  specimen 
of  this  highly  important  issue,  lust  1 3,600  bus¬ 
iness  strikes  were  made,  of  which  no  more  than 
a  few  dozen  survive  today  in  condition  equal 
to  this.  A  prize  item  for  the  collector  who  seeks 
a  combination  of  quality  and  rarity  $995; 
MS-64/65.  A  Gem  specimen,  superb  in  every 
respect,  of  one  of  the  lowest  mintage  quarters 
of  the  era . 3,1 50.00 

1891  Proof-64/65.  Breathtaking,  deep  mirrored  sur¬ 
faces  compliment  frosty  devices.  Remarkable 

quality  .  1,995.00 

1892-0  Barber.  AU-55  .  185.00 


1893-0  MS-64.  The  reverse,  if  graded  separately, 
would  merit  a  designation  of  MS-66.  A  simply 
superb  specimen  of  this  early  Barber  issue.  First 
order  owns  it  for  . 1,450.00 


Likes  Our  Auction  Results 

The  following  letter  is  from  P.G.,  a  New  lersey 
client: 

Dear  Dave, 

Several  years  ago  I  purchased  coins  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  different  dealers,  including  your  firm,  intend¬ 
ing  to  hold  these  for  some  time  and  then  sell  or 
auction  them.  Eventually  I  decided  to  consign  my 
coins  to  your  auctions,  because  I  had  done  busi¬ 
ness  with  you  before. 

My  compliments  to  you  and  your  staff  for  the  ex¬ 
cellent  cataloguing  of  my  coins,  which  appeared 
as  part  of  the  additional  consignments  in  the  Lloyd 
M.  Higgins,  M.D.  Collection.  As  I  read  through  the 
catalogue  I  realized  that  your  staff  worked  long  hard 
hours  to  put  it  all  together. 

My  special  thanks  go  to  Richard  Bagg,  for  from 
my  very  first  telephone  call  he  started  the  ball  roll¬ 
ing  I  am  completely  satisfied  with  the  results 
of  your  hardworking  staff.  Please  thank  everyone 
tor  me,  ,is  I  know  that  they  are  truly  first-class  profes- 
sionals.  Over  a  long  period  of  years  they  have  made 
me  a  satisfied  customer! 

Thank  you,  (PC.) 

PS  I  spoke  with  Richard  Bagg  today  and  have 
arranged  to  consign  other  coins  to  your  New  York 
City  auction  in  June. 


1902  AU-50  . 149.00 

1906-D  AU-50  . 149.00 

1908-D  AU-55  .  185.00 


1909  MS-63,  prooflike . 750.00 

1910-D  MS-63  (NGC) . 750.00 

1914- S  FF-45  . 215.00 

1915  AU-55  $185;  Proof-63  (NGC)  .  .1,250.00 

1915- D  AU-55  .  185.00 

1915- S  AU-55 . 225.00 

1916- D  Barber.  AU-50  $149;  AU-55  .  .  .185.00 


1917  Standing  Liberty.  Type  I.  MS-60,  Full  Head 

$295;  MS-63  Full  Head  $495;  and  a  beautiful 
MS-65  (NCI) . 1,850.00 

191 7-D  Type  I.  EF-45  $179;  MS-60  $295;  MS-63 
Full  Head  . 525.00 

1917-D  Type  II.  EF-40  $85;  MS-60  .  .  .285.00 

1917- S  Type  II.  EF-45  $129;  MS-60  $259;  MS-60, 

90%  Full  Head . 295.00 

1918  EF-45  $55;  AU-58 . 110.00 

1918- S  AU-50  $89;  AU-55  .  120.00 

1919  About  Uncirculated-55  $129;  MS-60  $189; 

MS-64  (NGC)  . 895.00 

1920  EF-45  $45;  AU-58  $185;  MS-63,  90%  Full 

Head . 369.00 

1920-D  EF-45 . 1 15.00 

1920-S  MS-60 . 185.00 

1921  EF-45.  Much  original  mint  lustre  still  remains 
. 249.00 

1923  MS-60  . 159.00 

1924  MS-60  . 189.00 

1924-13  AU-58  .  149.00 

1924-S  EF-45  $49;  AU-55 . 125.00 

1926  About  Uncirculated-50,  an  ideal  "type”  coin 

for  the  series  $59;  MS-60  $189;  MS-63,  90% 
Full  Head  . 359.00 

1926- D  MS-60,  lustrous  and  brilliant.  An  example 

from  an  original  roll  $199;  MS-63  $349;  MS-64 
$495;  MS-64  (PCGS) . 495.00 

1927  Extremely  Fine-45  $45;  AU-55  $89;  AU-58 

$149;  MS-63  . 349.00 

1927- D  EF-45  $59;  MS-63.  A  lustrous  and  frosty 
example  of  this  low-mintage  issue  .  .395.00 

1928  AU-55  . 89.00 

1928- S  AU-58 . 165.00 


1 929  EF-45  $45;  AU-58  $  1 49;  MS-60  $  1 89;  MS-63 
$349;  MS-63  Full  Head . 395.00 


1929-D  EF-40  $45;  AU-50  $69;  MS-65  FSB.  Brilli 
ant  and  lustrous . 445.00 

1929-S  MS-63 

1930  EF-40  $39;  EF-45  $45;  AU-50  $59;  AU-55 
$89;  MS-60  $189;  MS-63  $349;  MS-63  Full 
Head .  *95.00 

WASHINGTON  QUARTERS 

1932  MS-60  $35;  MS-63.  Lustrous  with  light  ton¬ 
ing  $89;  MS-64.  Lustrous  $129;  MS-65.  Superb 
full  mint  frost  and  satiny  surfaces  .  .  .495.00 
1932-D  AU-55  $395;  MS-60.  Key  date  .425.00 
1934  Light  Motto.  MS-63.  Subdued  natural  mint 

frost  with  pale  iridescent  toning . 69.00 

1934  Heavy  Motto.  MS-63.  Toned . 49.00 

1935-D  MS-60  $99;  MS-64  . 395.00 

1935-S  MS-65.  Elusive . 575.00 

1936  Proof-63.  Sharply  struck  with  highly  reflec¬ 
tive  surfaces  toned  in  iridescent  hues  $550; 
Proof-65.  Extremely  difficult  to  locate  in  such 
nice  condition  . 1,950.00 

Just  3,837  Proofs  were  struck  of  this  issue. 


1936- S  MS-63.  Fully  lustrous  with  a  whisper  of 

champagne  toning  $149;  MS-64.  Pleasing  frosty 
lustre  $259;  MS-65.  This  example  has  satiny  lus¬ 
tre  with  frosty  devices  and  a  trace  of  light  origi¬ 
nal  toning . 525.00 

1937  MS-63.  Fully  lustrous  with  light  golden  ton¬ 

ing  $45;  Proof-63.  Sharply  struck  with  light 
orange  toning  around  the  periphery  $239; 
MS-65.  Full  mint  brilliance . 169.00 

1937- D  MS-65.  An  outstanding  example  of  this  is¬ 

sue.  Full  original  mint  frost  is  complemented 
by  pleasing  satiny  surfaces . 425.00 

1937- S  MS-63  $175;  MS-65.  Elusive  in  this  high 

state  of  preservation.  An  extremely  attractive 
piece  with  full  mint  brilliance . 895.00 

1938  Proof-65.  Highly  reflective  surfaces  are  some¬ 

what  subdued  due  to  original  golden  toning. 
Popular  issue  among  collectors . 475.00 

1938- S  MS-65.  A  slightly  better  date  in  the  series 
and  elusive  in  this  state  of  preservation.  Pleas¬ 
ing  satiny  surfaces  are  lightly  toned  .495.00 

1939  MS-63.  Mottled  toning  . 21.00 

1939- D  MS-63  . 59.00 

1939-S  MS-65.  Lustrous . 450.00 


1940  Proof-65.  Deep  mirrored  surfaces  toned  in 


golden  iridescence  . 215.00 

1940- S  MS-63  $32;  MS-65  . 79.00 

1941  MS-63  $15;  MS-65  $25;  Proof-65  .215.00 

1941- D  MS-65.  Pleasing  satiny  lustre  with  light 

champagne  toning . 69.00 

1941- S  MS-63  $27;  MS-65.  Frosty . 79.00 

1 942  MS-63  $12;  Proof-65.  This  example  exhibits 

blazing  brilliance . 205.00 

1942- D  MS-63.  Satiny  lustre . 16.00 

1 942-S  MS-63.  Lustrous  with  original  toning.  A  bet¬ 
ter  date  in  the  series . 85.00 

1943  MS-63  $12;  MS-65  . 25.00 

1944  MS-63 . 9.00 

1944-D  MS-63  $21;  MS-65  . 45.00 

1944- S  MS-63  . 24.00 

1945  MS-63 . 9.00 

1945- D  MS-63  . 10.00 

1945- S  MS-63 . 12.00 

1946  MS-63 . 8.00 

1946- D  MS-63  . 9.00 

1946- S  MS-63 . 12.00 

1947  MS-63  $9;  MS-65  .  19.00 

194  7-D  MS-63  . 10.00 

1947- S  MS-63 . 12.00 

1948  MS-63  .  8  00 

1948- D  MS-63 .  9.00 
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1948- S  MS-63  $13;  MS-65  .  27.00 

1949  MS-63  . 25.00 

1949- D  MS-63  $13;  MS-65 . 27.00 

1950  MS-65 . 13.00 

1950- D  MS-63 . 7.00 

1950- S  MS-63  . 14.00 

1951- S  MS-63 . 12.00 

1953-D  MS-63 . 6.00 


Half  Dollars 

From  the  1790s  to  our  own  era — this 
describes  the  half  dollars  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  offering.  Scarce  dates,  great  rarities, 
elusive  mintmark  varieties,  "type"  coins, 
popular  issues— we  offer  something  for 
everyone. 


1795  Flowing  Hair.  Overton-105.  VF-35  (PCGS). 

This  is  an  attractive  example  with  light  gray 
toning . 1,650.00 

The  Flowing  Hair  style,  used  also  on  the  contemporary  half 
dime  and  silver  dollar,  was  employed  in  the  half  dollar  series 
in  1794  and  1795. 


Likes  the  Norweb  Book 

The  following  is  from  F.J.: 

"The  Norweb  Collection:  An  American  Legacy— 
what  a  book!  When  I  opened  my  copy  I  had  no 
idea  what  was  in  store  for  me.  Actually,  I  started 
reading  the  book  backwards,  and  read  the  appen¬ 
dix  with  all  of  the  correspondence  to  and  from  deal¬ 
ers  first.  This  was  so  fascinating  that  I  missed  dinner, 
and  got  into  an  argument  with  my  wife,  but  I  did 
pursuade  her  to  bring  me  a  sandwich  while  I  was 
reading.  After  that,  I  started  the  book  where  I  should 
have  in  the  first  place,  at  the  beginning,  and  then 
during  the  next  two  days  I  looked  at  each  picture 
and  picture  caption,  and  read  every  word  in  the 
story. 

“Michael  Hodder  has  done  a  really  great  job  on 
the  book  and  you,  Dave  Bowers,  did  well  too.  I 
strongly  recommend  that  you  take  Mike  away  from 
his  coin  cataloguing  activities  and  put  him  on  more 
book  projects  such  as  this,  for  the  hobby  will  be 
greatly  enriched. 

“Separately  I  am  going  to  send  you  an  order  for 
four  more  copies,  as  I  want  to  give  them  to  friends." 


We  Want  to  Buy 

In  order  to  maintain  our  inventory  and 
also  to  contribute  to  our  continuing  parade 
of  collections  sold  at  auction,  we  are  in¬ 
terested  in  buying  significant  collections  of 
United  States  and  related  coins.  When  time 
comes  for  you  to  sell  your  collection,  please 
get  in  touch  with  us. 


Classic  1797  Half  Dollar 


1797  VF-20  (ANACS).  Light  gray  toning.  A  very 
nice  example  of  this  issue,  recently  graded  VF-20 
by  the  American  Numismatic  Association  Grad¬ 
ing  Service . 27,500.00 

The  1796-1797  half  dollar  style,  with  Draped  Bust  obverse  and 
Small  Eagle  reverse,  is  the  rarest  design  among  American  silver 


coins.  Even  in  well  worn  condition  examples  are  great  rarities. 
The  piece  offered  here,  a  Very  Fine  example  per  the  American 
Numismatic  Association,  is  an  especially  pleasing  specimen  of 
an  issue  which  is  desired  by  thousands  of  collectors,  although 
only  a  few  hundred  survive  (and  even  this  estimate  may  be  on 
the  high  side). 


1803  0-101.  Large  3  in  date.  EF-40  . 625.00 

1806  0-116.  Pointed  6.  Stem  through  claw.  Very 

Fine-30  . 425.00 

1807  Draped  Bust.  Last  year  of  the  design  type. 

EF-40  . 695.00 


The  Outstanding  1807  Half  Dollar 


1807  Draped  Bust.  0-108.  Rarity-6.  MS-60. 

An  outstanding  specimen  of  the  last  year  of  this 
design  type . 4,995.00 

The  borders  are  especially  well  struck  for  this  date,  which 
usually  comes  weak  at  the  periphery.  There  is  lightness  of  strike 
at  the  center  of  the  reverse,  above  the  eagle's  head.  Original 
mint  lustre  is  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  fields.  Some 
evidence  of  coin-to-coin  friction  can  be  seen  on  the  higher 
spots,  characteristic  of  the  grade  and  indicative  of  the  method 
of  storage  of  these  early  pieces.  As  a  variety  here  is  an  outstand¬ 
ing  coin. 


1813  AU-50  . 395.00 


1815/2  Extremely  Fine-40.  This  is  a  classic  scarce 
date  among  Capped  Bust  half  dollars  1807  to 


1836  . 2,350.00 

1822  EF-40 . 135.00 

1827  Curl  Base  2.  EF-45 . 165.00 

1827  Square  Base  2.  VF-30  $89;  EF-40  .  .  135.00 

1829  EF-40 . 135.00 


Great  Books  for  Sale! 

See  our  book  section  in  this  issue 
for  some  really  great  buys  on  interesting 
and  valuable  reference  books.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  knowledge,  as  they  say! 
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Exceptional  1831  Halt  Dollar 


1831  MS-63  . 1,895.00 

Actually  we  have  two  specimens,  one  of  which  is  illustrated 
above.  These  came  from  a  small  group  of  1831  half  dollars  un¬ 
earthed  years  ago  in  a  hoard  in  the  state  of  Maine  and  sold 
to  the  New  Netherlands  Coin  Company,  the  distinguished  New 
York  numismatic  firm.  Today,  half  dollars  of  this  quality  are  elu¬ 
sive  on  the  market,  and  only  rarely  do  such  pieces  appear. 


1832  EF-40  $135;  EF-45  . 165.00 

1833  VF-30  $89;  EF-40  $135;  EF-45  .  165.00 

1834  Small  Date,  letters,  stars.  VF-30 . 89.00 

1834  Large  Date,  Small  Letters.  Extremely  Fine-40 

$135;  EF-45  .  165.00 

1834  Large  Date,  Large  Letters.  EF-40  ....  135.00 

1835  EF-40 . 135.00 


1836  Reeded  Edge.  EF-40,  with  small  burnish  spots 

on  the  obverse.  Sharp  and  attractive.  We  have 
deducted  nearly  $1,000  as  "compensation”  for 
the  small  burnished  area,  and  at  the  present 
price  consider  it  to  be  quite  a  value.  However, 
like  other  coins  from  this  listing,  you  are  the  fi¬ 
nal  judge — and  if  for  any  reason  you  are  not 
100%  delighted,  an  instant  refund  awaits  you 
per  our  guarantee .  1,250.00 

1837  EF-45  $199;  AU-55  $695;  MS-60  .  .950.00 

The  1836  Reeded  Edge  and  1837  styles  are  the  only  half  dol¬ 
lars  of  the  era  with  the  Capped  Bust  obverse  and  with  the  de¬ 
nomination  expressed  as  50  CENTS  on  the  reverse. 


1838  AU-50 


495.00 


This  style  has  a  different  reverse  from  the  preceding  and  has 
the  denomination  expressed  as  HALF  DOL. 


1839  Capped  Bust.  About  Uncirculated-55  $695; 


MS-60  895.00 

1839  Liberty  Seated.  No  drapery.  EF-45.  A  nice  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  scarce  type . 695.00 

1839  Liberty  Seated.  Drapery.  About 
Unc  irt  ulated-58  (NCC)  650.00 


1840  Small  Letters.  AU-58  (NGC) . 650.00 

1842  Medium  Date.  EF-40  $139;  EF-45  .  .229.00 


1842-0  Small  Date.  VG-8.  A  rarity  in  the  Liberty 


Seated  series.  Elusive  in  all  grades  .  .  .950.00 
1843  AU-55  $249;  AU-58  . 325.00 

1844- 0  AU-58 . 525.00 

1845  AU-55  . 359.00 

1845- 0  VG-8  $29;  VF-30 . 95.00 

1846  Tall  Date.  AU-50  . 199.00 

1848  Repunched  4  variety.  EF-45  . 389.00 

1848- 0  VF-30  . 95.00 

1849- 0  EF-40  $149;  AU-58  . 395.00 

1850- 0  AU-50  . 225.00 


1853  Arrows  at  date.  Rays  on  reverse.  VF-30  $179; 
EF-45  $395;  AU-50  $795;  AU-58  (NGC)  $1,050; 
MS-63  (PCGS)  a  superb  specimen,  a  coin  which 
is  quite  elusive  in  this  high  grade  .  .4,975.00 


1854  AU-55  . 695.00 

1854- 0  Arrows.  AU-50  $395;  AU-55  .  .  .  695.00 

1855- 0  Arrows.  AU-50  $395;  AU-55  .  .  .695.00 

1856  EF-45 . 149.00 

1856- 0  AU-50  $239;  AU-55  . 325.00 

1857  EF-45  $139;  AU-50  $239;  AU-58  $475;  MS-60 

(PCGS) . 795.00 

1857- 0  AU-55  325.00 

1858  AU-50  $239;  AU-55  $325;  AU-58  $475; 

MS-64.  Superb . 2,350.00 

1858- 0  EF-45,  small  scratch  on  shield  $129;  AU-50 

$239;  MS-60  . 650.00 

1859  EF-45  $199;  AU-50,  tiny  lint  mark  on  reverse, 

prooflike  surface  $395;  AU-55  . 459.00 

1859- 0  AU-50  $239;  AU-55  . 259.00 

1860  AU-50 . 495.00 

1860- 0  EF-45  $199;  AU-55  . 325.00 

1861  AU-55  $325;  AU-58  . 349.00 


1861-0  AU-50  $239;  About  Uncirculated-55  $325; 
MS-60 . 795.00 


1861-0  With  die  break  from  nose  to  border.  Struck 
by  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  AU-55 
$595;  MS-61  (PCGS)  1,995.00 

Records  show  that  of  the  2,532,66}  half  dollars  stru<  k  at  the 
New  Orleans  Mint  in  1861,  some  330,000  were  struck  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  States  government;  1,240,000  were 
struck  by  the  State  of  Louisiana  after  the  state  seceded  from 
the  Union;  and  the  final  962,663  were  struck  under  the  auspu  es 
of  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 

The  Confederate  States  of  America  also  struck  four  half  dol¬ 
lars  with  the  distinctive  CONFEDERATE  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
reverse  design.  These  half  dollars  had  an  1861  obverse,  a  regu¬ 
lar  die,  indentifiable  today  as  having  a  die  break  from  the  nose 
of  Miss  Liberty  to  the  border.  The  regular  1861-0  half  dollar 
is  offered  here  have  the  same  diebreak,  indicating  that  they  were 
struck  by  the  Confederate  States  of  America  around  the  same 
time  that  the  four  1861  C.S.A.  half  dollars  were  made.  As  such, 
these  "1861-0  Confederate  half  dollars"  have  always  been  popu¬ 
lar  with  collectors.  > 

1862  VF-30  $139;  EF-40  . 159.00 

1863- S  AU-55  . 325.00 

1864  AU-50.  Decidedly  rare  in  all  grades,  despite 

modest  catalogue  listings . 259.00 

1864- S  AU-50  . 259.00 

1866  Proof-62  (PCGS).  One  of  just  725  Proofs 

minted . 795.00 

This  is  the  first  year  with  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  on  the  reverse. 
Earlier,  this  motto  appeared  in  circulation  on  the  two-cent  piece 
of  1864  (its  initial  appearance  in  circulation).  A  religious  mot¬ 
to  of  United  States  coinage  had  been  suggested  as  early  as  1861, 
and  eventually  variant  mottos  such  as  GOD  AND  OUR  COUN¬ 
TRY  and,  especially,  GOD  OUR  TRUST  appeared  on  pattern 
coinage.  However,  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  was  finally  selected, 
a  phrase  adapted  from  a  line  in  Francis  Scott  Key's  Star  Span¬ 
gled  Banner:  "And  let  this  be  our  motto,  In  God  is  Our  Trust." 


1867  EF-40 . 99.00 

1868-S  VG-8  $29;  VF-30  . 95.00 


1871  Proof-60.  A  coin  with  simply  gorgeous  old- 
time  iridescent  toning.  If  you  look  at  it  casual¬ 
ly,  it  appears  to  be  Proof-65  or  even  finer!  A 
delightful  item  for  the  collector  appreciating 
high  quality,  even  though  the  "technical  grade" 

is  just  Proof-60 . 895.00 

1871  MS-62  (NGC).  Attractive  light  gray  and  irides¬ 
cent  toning.  Very  scarce  in  business  strike  form, 
even  rarer  than  Proof,  despite  the  generous  busi¬ 
ness  strike  mintage . 995.00 


1871-S  EF-40,  rim  nick  on  reverse  (variety  with  mint- 
mark  very  lightly  impressed)  $89;  MS-63,  frosty, 


lustrous  beauty! .  1,595.00 

1872-S  EF-40  . 269.00 

1873  Without  arrows.  VF-30 . 129.00 

1873  Arrows  at  date.  AU-55  . 550.00 

1874  Arrows  at  date.  EF-40 . 275.00 

1875  AU-50  $259;  AU-55  . 325.00 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed ! 

Each  coin  in  this  Rare  Coin  Review 
comes  with  a  30-day  money  back  guarantee 
of  satisfaction.  We  know  you'll  be 
delighted  with  our  quality,  value,  and  service 


p 
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1876  AU-55  $325;  MS-60  $595;  MS-63  .  .895.00 

1876- S  VF-20  . 79.00 

1877  Good-4  $15;  Mint  State-60  $595;  Proof-63 

(PCGS) . 1,650.00 

The  Proof  1877,  with  a  mintage  of  just  510  pieces,  registers 
the  lowest  mintage  of  any  Proof  half  dollar  of  the  with-motto 
type,  1866-1891. 


Landmark  1877  Business  Strike 


1877  MS-65  (PCGS).  Sharply  struck  and  very 
frosty,  this  coin  is  one  of  the  finest  business 
strikes  we  have  ever  seen  of  any  Liberty  Seated 
half  dollar  date.  One  could  survey  a  dozen 
MS-65  coins  and  not  find  another  which  equals 
the  premium  quality  of  the  coin  at  hand.  A  rare 
prize  for  the  connoisseur . 4,250.00 


1877-S  MS-60 . 650.00 

1878  AU-55,  some  scratches  in  the  obverse  fields 
$169;  AU-55  . 325.00 


1880  MS-62  (NGC).  Simply  superb!  .  .  .  1,395.00 

The  1880  has  a  business  strike  mintage  of  just  8,400  pieces, 
one  of  the  lowest  in  the  half  dollar  series.  No  more  than  a  few 
dozen  Uncirculated  pieces  could  survive  today,  and  of  these 
few  could  match  the  coin  offered  here.  Here  indeed  is  a  prime 
rarity,  a  classic  coin  which  will  please  the  advanced  specialist 
as  well  as  the  type  set  collector. 


Amazing  1882  Half  Dollar 


1882  MS-65  (PCGS) . 5,995.00 

Here  is  a  truly  amazing  coin,  a  half  dollar  for  the  ages.  Just 
4,400  business  strike  1882  half  dollars  were  minted,  a  produc¬ 
tion  figure  which,  for  example,  is  about  1/2000th  that  of  an  1876 
half  dollar!!!  Not  only  is  this  a  superb  MS-65  business  strike, 
but,  beyond  that,  it  possesses  a  high  degree  of  aesthetic  ap¬ 
peal  as  well,  with  gorgeous  iridescent  toning. 


1882  Proof-63.  A  beautiful  specimen  .  .  1,395.00 
1884  VC-8  . 259.00 


Gem  1890  Business  Strike 


1890  MS-65  (PCGS).  Beautiful  iridescent  ton¬ 
ing.  A  gem  specimen  of  an  issue  of  which  just 
12,000  business  strikes  were  made  .4,450.00 


1892  Barber.  EF-40  $195;  About  Uneirculated-55 
$495;  MS-60  . 695.00 


1892-0  AU-55  $595;  MS-60  $1,250;  MS-62  (NGC) 
$1,650;  MS-63  . 2,250.00 

The  mintage  of  this  issue  is  just  390,000  pieces— by  far  the 
lowest  of  any  Barber  half  dollar  minted  during  the  19th  century. 


Knowledge:  The  Key  to  Success 

There  is  no  question  that  the  more  you 
know  about  coins,  the  more  you'll  enjoy  the 
hobby.  And,  the  more  knowledgeable  you 
will  be  as  a  coin  buyer  and  owner.  The  good 
thing  is  that  reference  books  are  inexpen¬ 
sive,  and  for  a  few  hundred  dollars  you  can 
build  a  significant  numismatic  library.  The 
best  way  to  get  started?  Check  our  books  for 
sale  listing  in  this  issue— and  take  advantage 
of  the  nice  discount  we  offer! 


1893  EF-45 . 250.00 


1894  AU-55  .  495.00 

1894-0  AU-55 

1895  AU-50  $395;  MS-60  695.00 

1896  AU-55  $495;  AU-58  (NGC)  •  525.00 

1896-S  F-12  . 89.00 


1897  MS-60  $695;  MS-62  (NGC)  $1,295;  and  a 


beautiful  Proof-63  . 1,495.00 

1899- S  MS-61  (NGC) . 795.00 

1900- S  EF-45  $250;  AU-50  . 395.00 

1901  MS-60  . 695.00 

1902  EF-40  $195;  AU-50  $395;  MS-60  .695.00 

1903  AU-55  . 495.00 


Superb  1903-S  Half  Dollar 


1903-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  A  simply  superb  speci¬ 
men,  frosty  and  brilliant,  fully  equal  to  what 
many  would  call  MS-65.  An  MS-65  coin  is  val¬ 
ued  in  the  range  of  $5,000  to  $6,000,  if  indeed 
you  can  find  one — an  unlikely  event.  Here  is 
a  prize  coin  for  the  specialist . 2,995.00 


1904  EF-45  $250;  Proof-63  .  1,495.00 

1905  MS-60.  Fairly  scarce  date  .695.00 

1906  AU-55  $395;  MS-60  . 695.00 

1907  EF-45  $250;  AU-50  . 395.00 

1907-D  EF-45  . 250.00 


Armchair  Shopping 

From  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  your 
favorite  armchair  you  can  look  through  this 
issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  and  go  “shop¬ 
ping”  through  one  of  the  world’s  finest  in¬ 
ventories  of  choice,  rare,  and  desirable  coins. 
Simply  pick  up  the  telephone  and  call  our 
toll-free  number,  or  drop  your  order  in  the 
mailbox,  and  before  you  know  it.  a  pack¬ 
age  will  arrive  with  the  pieces  you  desire. 
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NUMISMATIC  ART 


A  Sculptor's  Struggle 

Homer  Saint-Gaudens  writes  about  his  father's 
years  of  work  to  give  the  United  States  "great  coins" 

By  Homer  Saint-Gaudens 


The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  The  Reminis¬ 
cences  of  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  edited  by  his 
son,  Homer  Saint-Gaudens,  and  published  in  1913 
(Saint-Gaudens  died  in  1907). 

The  quotation  picks  up  with  the  text  on  page  329 
of  the  book,  at  which  point  artistic  activities  for 
the  year  1905  are  being  discussed.  Quoted  here  are 
passages  relating  to  his  involvement  with  coinage. 

The  scheme  for  the  United  States  coins 
—the  cent,  the  eagle,  and  the  double  eagle 
—also  originated  about  this  time  at  a  din¬ 
ner  with  President  Roosevelt  in  the  winter  of  1905. 
There  they  both  grew  enthusiastic  over  the  old  high- 
relief  Greek  coins,  until  the  President  declared  that 
he  would  have  the  Mint  stamp  a  modern  version 
of  such  coins  in  spite  of  itself  if  my  father  would 
design  them,  adding  with  his  customary  vehe¬ 
mence,  "You  know,  Saint-Gaudens,  this  is  my  pet 
crime." 

The  following  letter  from  my  father  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shows  conclusively  what  must  have  been  their 
attitude  toward  their  subject: 


DOu^ftS  L 


■  ABOVE:  Plaster  sketches  of  the  $20  gold  piece,  reverse. 
RIGHT:  Pencil  sketches  for  the  $20  gold  piece,  reverse.  BELOW: 
Augustus  Saint-Gaudens. 


November  11,  1905 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

You  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  with  regard  to 
the  coinage.  Of  course  the  great  coins  (and  you 
might  almost  say  the  only  coins)  are  the  Greek  ones 
you  speak  of,  just  as  the  great  medals  are  those  of 
the  15th  century  by  Pisanello  and  Sperandio.  Noth¬ 
ing  would  please  me  more 
than  to  make  the  attempt  in 
the  direction  of  the  heads  of 
Alexander,  but  the  authorities 
on  modem  monetary  require¬ 
ments  would,  I  fear,  "throw 
fits,"  to  speak  emphatically,  if 
the  thing  was  done  now.  It 
would  be  great  if  it  could  be 
accomplished  and  I  do  not 
see  what  the  objection  would 
be  if  the  edges  were  high 
enough  to  prevent  the  rub¬ 
bing.  Perhaps  an  inquiry  from 
you  would  not  receive  the  an¬ 
tagonistic  reply  that  would 
certainly  be  made  to  me  from 
those  who  have  the  "say"  in 
such  matters. 

Up  to  the  present  I  have 
done  no  work  on  the  actual 
models  for  the  coins,  but  have 
made  sketches,  and  the  mat¬ 


ter  is  constantly  in  my  mind.  I  have  about  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  composition  of  one  side,  which 
would  contain  an  eagle  very  much  like  the  one  I 
placed  on  your  medal,  with  an  advantageous 
modification.  On  the  other  side  would  be  some 
kind  of  a  (possibly  winged)  figure  of  Liberty  strid¬ 
ing  energetically  forward  as  if  on  a  mountain  top, 
holding  aloft  on  one  arm  a 
shield  bearing  the  stars  and 
stripes  with  the  word  "Liber¬ 
ty"  marked  across  the  field, 
in  the  other  hand  perhaps  a 
flaming  torch;  the  drapery 
would  be  flowing  in  the 
breeze.  My  idea  is  to  make  it 
a  living  thing  and  typical  of 
progress  .  .  . 

—Augustus  Saint-Gaudens 

To  enlarge  upon  what  my 
father  indicated  in  this  letter, 
he  first  proposed  to  model 
the  cent  with  a  flying  eagle, 
the  formal  lettering  treated  in 
a  new  fashion,  and  to  execute 
for  the  gold  coins  a  full-length 
figure  of  Liberty  mounting  a 
rock,  with  a  shield  in  her  left 
hand  and  a  lighted  torch  in 
her  right,  backed  by  a  semi- 


conventional  eagle  with  wings  half  closed.  For  one 
reason  or  another,  however,  the  scheme  proved  im¬ 
practicable.  So,  after  months  of  confusion,  he  set¬ 
tled  that  the  one  cent  should  exhibit  a  profile  head 
and  the  lettering;  that  the  $10  gold  piece  should 
carry  the  same  head,  with  the  inscriptions  shifted, 
and  the  standing  eagle;  and  that  the  $20  gold  piece 
should  exhibit  the  full-length  figure  of  Liberty,  with¬ 
out  wings  or  shields,  and  the  flying  eagle. 

To  accomplish  this  result,  my  father  altered  and 
realtered  the  coins  for  a  year  and  a  half.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  for  the  flying  eagle  he  developed  from  the 
bird  on  the  1857  "White  Cent."  The  conception 
of  the  standing  eagle  he  drew  from  a  design  he  had 
often  used  on  such  work  as  the  Shaw  Memorial, 
the  medal  struck  to  commemorate  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  President  Roosevelt,  and  the  shield  of  the 
monument  to  President  Garfield  in  Fairmount  Park, 
Philadelphia.  In  all,  he  created  70  models  of  his 
bird,  and  often  stood  25  of  them  in  a  row  for  visi¬ 
tors  to  number  according  to  preference. 

The  profile  head  he  modeled  in  relief  from  the 
favorite  but  superseded  bust  of  the  Sherman  "Vic¬ 
tory,"  adding  the  feathers  only  upon  the  President’s 
emphatic  suggestion.  Many  persons  regarded  it  with 
disfavor  at  the  time  because  it  was  thought  to  have 
been  posed  for  by  an  Irish  maid,  Mary  Cunning¬ 
ham,  when  none  but  a  "pure  American"  should 
have  served  for  a  model  for  our  national  coin.  As 
a  matter  of  face,  the  features  of  the  Irish  girl  appear 
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■  A  plaster  model  for  the 
proposed  one-cent  piece. 
Saint-Gaudens  originally 
wanted  to  model  the  cent 
with  a  flying  eagle,  but  af¬ 
ter  "months  of  confusion," 
he  settled  on  the  profile 
head.  Saint-Gaudens  died 
before  he  could  complete 
it,  in  1907. 

(Photos  for  this  article 
were  taken  from  The  Work 
of  Augustus  Saint- 
Gaudens,  by  John 
Dryfhout.  It  is  available 
for  sale  in  our  book  sec¬ 
tion,  Stock  No.  BDR-755, 
$29.95.) 


only  as  the  size  of  a  pin  head  upon  the  full-length 
Liberty,  the  body  of  which  was  posed  for  by  a 
Swede,  while  the  profile  head,  to  which  exception 
was  taken,  was  modeled  from  a  woman  supposed 
to  have  Negro  blood  in  her  veins.  Who,  other  than 
an  Indian,  may  be  a  "pure  American"  is  undeter¬ 
mined.  In  reality  here,  as  in  all  examples  of  my 
father's  ideal  sculpture,  little  or  no  resemblance  can 
be  traced  to  any  model;  since  he  was  always  quick 
to  reject  the  least  taint  of  what  he  called  "person¬ 
ality"  in  such  instances. 

Finally  he  attacked  the  difficult  problem  of  the 
inscriptions  by  placing  upon  the  previously  milled 
edge  of  the  coin,  in  one  case,  the  46  stars  and,  in 
the  other,  the  13  stars  with  the  "E  Pluribus  Unum." 
The  motto  "In  God  We  Trust,"  as  an  inartistic  in¬ 
trusion  not  required  by  law,  he  wholly  discarded 
and  thereby  drew  down  upon  himself  the  lightning 
of  public  comment.  It  is  interesting  to  discover  in 
regard  to  this  that  Secretary  Salmon  P.  Chase  re¬ 
ceived  quite  as  severe  a  censure  for  placing  the 
words  upon  this  coin  as  was  aroused  by  their 
removal. 

Upon  the  striking  of  the  coins  it  seemed  impos¬ 
sible  to  reach  a  satisfactory  understanding  with  the 
Mint  authorities,  who,  shortly  after  my  father's 
death,  began  issuing  the  eagles  with  extremely  poor 
results.  In  vain  his  assistant,  Mr.  Henry  Hering,  who 
had  personally  carried  on  the  alterations,  protest¬ 
ed  to  the  authorities.  They  replied  that  they  were 
forced  to  lessen  further  the  proportional  depths  of 
the  relief  and  that  in  the  process  details  were  lost. 


Mr.  Hering  promptly  exhibited  three  grades  of  re¬ 
lief  reduced  abroad  to  the  same  extent  from  the 
same  original  by  the  same  machine  that  the  Mint 
employed.  The  details  stood  out  quite  as  vividly 
in  the  low  relief  as  in  the  high. 

At  last,  however,  Mr.  Frank  A.  Leach,  the  new 
Director  of  the  Mint,  took  a  hand  in  the  turmoil 


and  brought  the  matter  before  the  President,  with 
the  consequence  that  the  designs  remained  for  a 
time  somewhat  as  my  father  planned  them,  though 
what  with  the  lowered  relief  and  most  careless 
reproduction,  especially  of  the  profile  head,  the 
results  appeared  far  from  those  he  would  have  al¬ 
lowed  had  he  been  alive. 


It  Can  Still  Happen:  A  Numismatic  True  Story 

By  Michael  H odder 


In  this  age  of  plastic  sealed  certified  coins, 
"computer  grading,"  and  bourse  floors  scoured 
by  eagle-eyed  professional  buyers  linked  to 
each  other  by  walkie-talkies,  the  possibility  of  an 
amateur  collector  making  a  nu¬ 
mismatic  discovery,  and  a  prof¬ 
it,  seems  rather  remote.  We  are 
happy  to  report  that  "it  can  still 
happen,"  even  in  today's  high- 
tech  numismatic  environment. 

Each  January  the  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  County  Coin  Club  or¬ 
ganizes  a  coin  show;  dealers 
attend  from  all  around  Califor¬ 
nia  and  neighboring  states.  This 
past  January  the  show  was  held 
at  the  Orange  Show  Grounds 
and  Steve  Teoli  went,  as  he 
does  each  year.  Steve  loves  ear¬ 
ly  coppers  so  he  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  the  event,  and  on 
January  3  he  stepped  onto  the 
bourse  floor. 

The  first  table  he  stopped  at  was  run  by  an  older 
gentleman.  The  display  was  a  confusing  jumble  of 
loose  coins,  three-ring  binders  full  of  coins,  dou¬ 
ble  row  boxes,  shoe  boxes,  knickknacks,  etc.  Steve 
remembered  thinking  that  the  table  looked  like  it 
belonged  at  a  flea  market  more  than  on  a  coin 
bourse. 

Steve  picked  up  one  of  the  many  large  three-ring 
binders  and  began  turning  the  plastic  pages,  look¬ 
ing  for  early  copper  coins.  Steve  isn't  a  condition 
collector  and  would  be  satisfied  with  a  Connecti¬ 
cut  copper  in  Good  if  that's  what  he  found.  After 
looking  through  the  binder,  Steve  bought  a  worn 
conder  token,  a  Liberty  Seated  dime  in  very  worn 
condition,  and  the  1787  Massachusetts  cent  pic¬ 
tured  above  this  article.  Steve  was  satisfied  with  his 
purchases,  which  didn't  cost  him  very  much.  The 


Massachusetts  copper  was  priced  at  $1.50,  which 
he  felt  was  very  fair,  even  if  the  date  was  too  worn 
to  read  all  the  numbers. 

When  he  returned  home  Steve  consulted  his  copy 
of  the  "Red  Book."  He  was  cu¬ 
rious  about  the  Massachusetts 
coin.  Steve  is  not  an  expert  in 
colonial  coins,  and  he  hoped 
he  could  figure  out  the  coin's 
worn  date  by  looking  for  dat¬ 
ed  type  changes.  Opening  the 
"Red  Book"  to  page  36  Steve 
began  comparing  the  obverse 
of  his  new  coin  with  the  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  book.  They  were  no 
help,  as  the  obverse  type,  a 
standing  Indian  holding  a  bow 
in  his  right  hand  and  an  arrow 
in  his  left,  were  the  same  for 
both  years  the  issue  was  struck, 
1787  and  1788. 

Steve  thought  that  maybe 
there  would  be  some  design 
change  on  the  reverse  that  might  help  date  his  coin. 
Looking  at  the  reverses  pictured  in  the  book,  an  ea¬ 
gle  holding  a  bundle  of  arrows  and  an  olive  branch, 
Steve  saw  that  there  were  two  types.  On  one,  the 
eagle  held  the  bundle  of  arrows  in  its  left  talons  (on 
the  right  side  of  the  coin). 

This  variety  was  priced  in  the 
book  at  $32  in  Good  and  $90 
in  Fine  condition.  The  other 
variety  pictured  in  the  "Red 
Book"  showed  the  eagle 
holding  the  bundle  of  arrows 
in  its  right  talons  (on  the  left 
side  of  the  coin).  Steve  real¬ 
ized  that  the  second  variety 
had  to  be  rare,  as  only  one 
price  was  listed  in  the  book; 


$5,500  for  the  1979  Garrett  sale  specimen. 

Armed  with  this  knowledge,  Steve  set  to  work  to 
try  and  identify  the  date  on  his  coin.  But,  there  was 
something  about  it  that  didn't  fit  the  picture  of  the 
first  reverse  type  in  the  "Red  Book."  He  had  to  look 
closer,  he  thought.  Then  it  struck  him,  the  coin  he 
bought  for  $1.50  looked  like  one  of  the  rare  sec¬ 
ond  reverse  type— what  is  called  the  Transposed  Ar¬ 
rows  variety.  If  he  was  right,  and  the  coin  was 
authentic,  he  realized  he  might  have  a  very  valua¬ 
ble  coin  to  add  to  his  collection. 

Steve  called  me  a  week  or  two  after  that  and  told 
me  his  story.  The  Transposed  Arrows  variety  is  list¬ 
ed  as  a  Rarity-7  on  the  Sheldon  scale,  meaning 
about  a  dozen  are  thought  to  have  survived  from 
1787,  so  naturally  I  listened  to  him  very  carefully. 
The  story  of  the  coin's  discovery  seemed  almost  too 
good  to  be  true,  but  we  both  wanted  it  to  be,  so 
I  asked  him  to  send  his  coin  to  me. 

In  the  meantime,  Steve  contacted  the  manager 
of  the  San  Bernardino  show  and  told  him  of  his  for¬ 
tunate  discovery.  Steve  didn't  know  the  name  of  the 
seller,  but  his  description  was  enough  to  identify 
him.  When  Steve  mentioned  that  his  Massachusetts 
cent  might  be  very  valuable,  but  that  he  had  only 
paid  $1.50  for  it,  he  was  told  that  the  dealer  was 
sure  to  say  that  a  sale  was  a  sale  and  there  would 
be  no  hard  feelings  afterwards.  Steve  could  rest  easy 
in  his  own  mind. 

The  coin  arrived  the  morn¬ 
ing  I  am  writing  this.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  genuine,  and  is  a  new 
example  of  this  highly  desired 
rarity.  I  grade  it  Good/Very 
Good.  The  diagnostic  place¬ 
ment  of  the  arrows  is  clear. 
It  might  be  worth  $1,500  if 
sold  in  an  auction — not  a 
bad  return  on  a  $1.50  invest¬ 
ment! 
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U.S.  Silver  Coins 


1908-D  EF-45 . 250.00 

1908-0  AU-50  . 395.00 


Gem  1908-0  Half  Dollar 


1908-0  MS-65  (PCGS).  A  gem  specimen  of 
this  late  date  Barber  half  dollar.  Here  is  one  of 
the  very  finest  known  examples  of  an  impor¬ 
tant  New  Orleans  issue . 4,450.00 


1910  MS-61  (NGC).  A  superb  specimen,  probably 
even  finer  than  MS-61  by  most  people's  grad¬ 
ing,  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  find  Phila¬ 
delphia  Mint  business  strikes.  A  major  rarity  so 


nice . 995.00 

1911  AU-50  . 395.00 

1912  EF-45  $250;  AU-55  . 495.00 


1912-D  EF-45  $250;  AU-50  $395;  AU-55 .495.00 


1913-D  MS-63  (NGC).  A  very  attractive  specimen 
with  light  toning.  Just  534,000  were  minted — 
one  of  the  lower  production  figures  of  the  se¬ 
ries.  Here  is  a  “sleeper''  coin . 1,850.00 


1915-0  EF-45  $250;  AU-50  $195;  AU-58  $475; 
AU-58  (PCGS)  $475;  MS-62  (NGC)  1,450.00 


WALKING  LIBERTY  HALF  DOLLARS 


1916  MS-63.  A  very  attractive  example  of  the  first 
year  of  issue  of  this  popular  design  .  .895.00 
1916-D  Mintmark  on  obverse.  EF-40  $195;  About 
Uncirculated-55  . 275.00 


1918  MS-63.  A  very  attractive  example  of  this  popu¬ 


lar  Philadelphia  issue . 595.00 

1927-S  MS-60 . 795.00 

1936  AU-58  . 65.00 

1937  MS-64  (PCGS) . 395.00 


1937  Proof-65.  A  superb  specimen  of  this  scarce 
issue . 2,150.00 

Just  5,728  Proofs  were  struck  this  year,  the  second  lowest  mint¬ 
age  of  any  Proof  half  dollar  from  1936  to  date. 

The  formation  of  a  set  of  Proof  Liberty  Walking  half  dollars 
for  the  years  issued:  1936,  1937,  1938,  1939,  1940,  1941,  1942, 
is  a  popular  and  challenging  pursuit— and  the  resultant  collec¬ 
tion  forms  a  beautiful  display 


if  4 ; 


i-ttr-'A 


1938-D.  The  key  low-mintage  issue  among  later  date 


Liberty  Walking  halves . 1,095.00 

1940-S  MS-64  545.00 

1941  MS-64  . 225.00 


A  FINE  COLLECTION 
IS  YOUR  BEST  INVESTMENT 


1941-D  MS-60  $72;  MS-64  325.00 


1941-S  AU-50  $69;  AU-55  $79;  AU-55,  well  struck 
$99;  MS-60  $249;  MS-63  $575;  MS-64,  typi¬ 
cal  strike  $775;  MS-64.  This  is  a  far  above  aver¬ 


age  strike . 850.00 

1942  AU-55 . 19.00 

1942- S  AU-55  . 59.00 

1943  About  Uncirculated-55  $19;  MS-60  $69; 

MS-64 . 195.00 

1943- D  MS-60  . 99.00 

1943- S  MS-64  . 525.00 

1944  MS-60 . 69.00 

1944- S  MS-60  $89;  MS-64  . 395.00 

1945  MS-64  . 195.00 

1945- 1)  MS-60  . 79.00 

1945- S  MS-60  $79;  MS-63,  light  strike  .  .  .  129.00 

1946  MS-64 . 210.00 

1946- D  MS-60 . 90.00 

1946-S  MS-60  . 95.00 


iffurapa 


1947  MS-60  $105;  MS-63  $195;  MS-64  .  .  249.00 

1947-D  MS-60  . 95.00 


FRANKLIN  HALF  DOLLARS 


1948  MS-63  . 29.00 

1949  MS-63 . 69.00 

1949-D  MS-63  . 69.00 


1949- S  MS-63  .  149.00 

1950- D  MS-60  $19;  MS-63  . 32.00 
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1951-D  MS-65,  gray  toning 
1951-S  MS-63 . 


169.00 

.42.00 


Exceptional  1800  Silver  Dollar 


U.S.  Silver  Coins 


1952  Proof-65.  This  example  was  taken  from  an 


original  Proof  set . 295.00 

1953  MS-63  $36;  Proof-65 . 189.00 

1954  Proof-65  . 120.00 

1958-D  MS-65  . 115.00 

1959  Proof-65  . 69.00 


Silver  Dollars 

The  following  offering  of  silver  dollars 
includes  a  number  of  early  Flowing  Flair 
and  Draped  Bust  types,  followed  by  Lib¬ 
erty  Seated  pieces,  then  the  ever-popular 
Morgan  and  Peace  dollars. 


1795  Flowing  Hair.  F-12  $895;  VF^20  A  nice  “type" 
piece . 2,150.00 


Knowledge  and  Fun 

Books  offer  the  wonderful  combination  of 
knowledge  and  fun.  Check  through  our  list¬ 
ing  of  books  in  this  issue,  and  pick  out  the 
titles  of  greatest  interest  to  you.  Each  and  ev¬ 
ery  book  we  sell  comes  with  a  30-day 
money-back  guarantee  of  satisfaction.  If  we 
bought  a  book  we  didn't  like,  we  wouldn't 
want  to  keep  it — and  we  don't  expect  that 
you  would,  either.  Although  we  very  rarely 
have  a  book  returned,  the  guarantee  is  there 
for  the  taking— and  is  an  inducement  for  you 
to  order  a  book  which  you  "might"  like  but 
aren't  sure. 


1795  Draped  Bust  obverse,  Small  Eagle  reverse. 
F-15  . 1,450.00 

Die  variety  Bolender-14  (Rarity-3). 

1797  Stars  ten  left,  six  right.  F-12  (ANACS).  Very 
attractive . 995.00 

The  year  1797  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  scarcest  of 
the  Draped  Bust  obverse,  Small  Eagle  reverse  style. 


1798  Heraldic  Eagle.  F-12  $495;  VF-20  .850.00 
1799/8  Overdate.  B-3  (Rarity-5)  VF-20  .  .  725.00 


1799  F-15  $595;  EF-40,  some  mint  lustre  still  re¬ 
maining  .  1,450.00 

1800  F-15  $625;  VF-20 . 725.00 


maining . 1,450.00 

1800  F-15  $625;  VF-20 . 725.00 


The  following  communication  was  recently  re¬ 
ceived  from  Cliff  Mishler,  publisher,  Krause  Publi¬ 
cations,  lola,  Wisconsin: 

"I  want  to  offer  a  few  words  of  congratulations 
to  you  on  the  35th  anniversary  issue  of  the  Rare 
Coin  Review  and  the  milestone  it  represents  for 
Bowers  and  Merena.  The  issue  crossed  my  desk  a 
day  or  two  before  I  headed  out  for  the  ANA  Mid¬ 
winter,  so  I  tucked  it  in  my  attache  case  for  the  trip, 


1800  B-14.  AU-50.  An  exceptional  silver  dollar  of 
this  date.  Sharply  struck  and  very  attractive. 
Pleasing  medium  gray  toning  . 3,950.00 


AU  1802  Dollar 


1802  B-6.  AU-50.  Sharply  struck  and  quite  attrac¬ 
tive.  Much  mint  lustre  still  remains  .4,250.00 

From  the  Buddy  Ebsen  Sale,  Superior,  June  1987. 


LIBERTY  SEATED  SILVER  DOLLARS 
1841  EF-45 . 395.00 


and  enjoyed  skimming  through  it  as  I  was  winging 
my  way  to  Little  Rock. 

The  issue  conveys,  as  has  become  the  norm,  a 
lot  of  very  interesting  reading.  I  became  quite  en¬ 
grossed  in  a  couple  of  the  presentations  myself. 

I  would  also  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  convey  to  you. 
on  behalf  of  both  Chet  and  myself,  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  kind  words  you  accorded  our  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  hobby  scene  in  your  message.' 


35th  Anniversary  Congratulations  from  Cliff  Mishler 
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U.S.  Silver  Coins 


1842  EF-40,  lightly  cleaned.  Edge  bump  $225;  EF-40 
$349;  EF-45  $395;  About  Uncirculated-55,  a 

nice  “type”  coin  . 695.00 


1843  VF-20  $249;  VF-30  $295;  EF-40  $349;  EF-45 


$395;  AU-50  $525;  AU-55  . 695.00 

1844  VF-30  . 395.00 


With  a  mintage  of  just  20,000  pieces,  the  1844  is  one  of  the 
most  elusive  dates  of  its  era. 


Likes  His  Casparro  Set 

The  following  unsolicited  letter  is  from  T.D.L., 
who  responded  to  our  recent  offering  of  the  four 
Cem  Proof  coins  designed  by  Frank  Casparro,  in 
combination  with  a  certificate  signed  by  Frank 
Casparro  himself,  all  enclosed  in  a  special  presen¬ 
tation  holder. 

"Mr.  Tom  Becker: 

“Dear  Tom, 

“I  received  the  Frank  Casparro  limited-edition 
presentation  set  this  past  Saturday.  The  set  is  most 
impressive;  both  the  quality  of  the  coins  and  the 
presentation  holder  are  superlative.  Thank  you  for 
a  job  well  done!  I  look  forwarrl  to  seeing  more  of 
this  type  of  offering  in  the  future." 


1846  EF-45  $495;  AU-58  . 895.00 

1846-0  VF-30  . 425.00 

This  is  the  first  branch  mint  issue  among  silver  dollars,  just 
49,000  were  coined. 

1847  EF-40  $325;  EF-45  $395;  AU-55  $795;  AU-58 

(NGC)  . 895.00 


1849  MS-60.  Sharply  struck.  With  beautiful  light 
gray  and  iridescent  toning.  Exceedingly  difficult 


to  locate  in  this  high  grade . 1,150.00 

1850  EF-45  (PCGS) . 1,575.00 


The  1850  has  always  been  a  prime  key  issue  in  the  series. 
Just  7,500  business  strikes  were  minted,  one  of  the  lowest  of 
any  Philadelphia  Mint  silver  dollar  of  any  era. 


"A  Good  Read" 

The  following  letter  is  from  I.T.,  a  New  York  client: 

Thank  you  for  the  copy  of  The  Numismatist's  Bed¬ 
side  Companion.  It  is  a  good  read,  as  is  any  work 
by  or  compiled  by  Mr.  Bowers.  I  found  myself  read¬ 
ing  each  of  the  articles  rather  slowly,  so  as  to  pro¬ 
long  my  enjoyment  of  the  book. 

It  is  truly  a  "bedside  companion,"  a  coin  hob¬ 
byist's  Comstock  lode.  Thank  you  again  for  this  ex¬ 
cellent,  entertaining  book,  and  please  convey  my 
best  wishes  to  all  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries. 


About  Collecting 

The  following  paragraphs  are  excerpted  from  a 
recent  letter  from  Dr.  Michael  Anderson: 

"First,  I  want  to  say  that  Tom  Becker  has  always 
been  very  helpful  to  me,  giving  me  excellent  ad¬ 
vice  whenever  I  inquire.  It  is  nice  to  know  that  I 
have  access  to  such  friendly  and  capable  assistance 
when  the  spirit  moves  me. 

"I  am  reading  your  'Action  Guide'  series  books— 
on  copper  coins,  three-cent  and  five-cent  pieces, 
and  the  one  from  dimes  through  half  dollars.  You 
have  done  a  very  nice  job  with  these  little  gems. 
They're  useful  for  the  'let's  quickly  look  up  the 
story— scarcity'  on  a  certain  coin  issue.  Fpr  exam¬ 
ple,  I  have  gained  an  appreciation  for  Liberty  Seat¬ 
ed  quarters,  have  some  sense  to  their  numismatic 
status,  and  their  possible  investment  value  in  the 
future,  and,  in  fact,  have  bought  a  couple  since  read¬ 
ing  about  them. 

"I  have  also  enjoyed  your  United  States  Coins  by 
Design  Types  and  look  forward  to  the  High  Profits 
From  Rare  Coin  Investment  book,  which  I  just  or¬ 
dered,  and  which  is  in  the  mail  on  the  way  to  me. 
Next,  I  plan  to  order  a  copy  of  your  The  History 
of  United  States  Coinage,  which,  from  all  I  under¬ 
stand,  seems  to  be  a  'must'  for  the  serious  numis¬ 
matist. 

"On  the  general  subject  of  'What  is  a  collector?' 
I  thought  you  would  enjoy  learning  about  an  ex¬ 
perience  in  my  own  family: 

"My  wife  has  recently  expressed  an  interest  in 
coins.  I  gave  her  a  copy  of  a  Rare  Coin  Review  and 
asked  her  to  pick  out  something  she  might  like  to 
put  in  a  collection.  Of  all  things,  she  picked  the 
Flowing  Hair  design  as  being  her  favorite.  Although 
I  like  Draped  Bust  coins,  I  have  never  been  partic¬ 
ularly  attracted  to  the  Flowing  Hair  style.  Before  in¬ 
forming  her  that  it  might  take  a  number  of  years 
to  collect  representative  pieces,  I  asked  her  why  she 
liked  that  design— which  is  available  in  copper  and 
silver  denominations. 

"She  responded  that  the  design  reminded  her  of 
colonial  times,  with  people  in  white-starched 
aprons  and  buckled  boots,  cooking  in  a  log  cabin — 
Pilgrims— the  wilds— Puritans— freedom— ghosts 
(yes,  ghosts!)— adventure— and  androgenous  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  obverse— possibly  the  obverse  is  even  a 
man  (and  that's  better  since  men  wore  their  hair 
that  way)— witches— Salem  trials— a  colony  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  that  disappeared  without  a  trace. 

"I  guess  you'd  have  to  have  been  there  to  catch 
the  spirit  of  her  remarks  and  my  amazement — while 
I'm  sitting  there  with  my  financial  calculations  try¬ 
ing  to  optimize  our  portfolio!  But  I  realize  that  my 
wife  has  captured  something  of  the  'pure'  essence 
of  what  collecting  is  all  about.  And  there  are  com¬ 
ments  made  by  someone  who  does  not  yet  know 
a  Barber  dime  from  a  Buffalo  nickel. 

"I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  she  will  be  ordering  ex¬ 
pensive  Flowing  Hair  coins  from  you,  but  I  am  sure 
that  you  now  have  one  more  enthusiastic  Rare  Coin 
Review  reader. 

"I  am  a  financial  writer,  and  for  your  interest  I 
am  enclosing  a  copy  of  an  article  which  appeared 
in  Coins  magazine  in  March.  The  article  gives  finan¬ 
cial  support  to  the  advice  given  the  collectors  to 
make  regular  purchases  over  time  and  to  enjoy  the 
process  of  learning." 


A  FINE  COLLECTION 
IS  YOUR  BEST  INVESTMENT 
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U.S.  Silver  Coins 


Gem  Proof  1856  Dollar 


1856  Proof-64  (PCGS).  A  glittering  gem  specimen 
with  gorgeous  light  golden  toning.  A  splendid 
specimen — certainly  one  of  the  finest  known — 
and  of  major  rarity. 

It  is  estimated  that  fewer  than  two  dozen  Proof 


dollars  of  this  date  exist,  and  of  these  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  more  than  three,  four, 
or  five— if  indeed  that  many— are  as  nice  as 
the  one  offered  here.  The  majority  show 
handling  marks  and  other  problems.  Indeed, 


in  just  Proot-60  grade  the  variety  catalogues 
$5,000  in  A  Guide  Book  of  United  States 
Coins.  Here  is  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  in  this  listing — a  numismatic  treasure 
for  the  advanced  collector  12,500.00 
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The  following  coin  quiz  has  to  do  with  ge¬ 
ographical  locations.  See  how  many  you 
identify  correctly.  Some  are  obvious,  while 
others  are  admittedly  obscure!  Score  five  or  bet¬ 
ter,  and  you  are  doing  well.  Score  nine  or  10  cor¬ 
rect,  and  you  should  drop  whatever  you  are  doing 
and  get  involved  in  numismatic  research  (the  hobby 
needs  you!).  Answers  are  given  at  the  end. 

1.  A  current  United  States  mint  which  produces 
commemorative  gold  coins,  and  which  in  the  past 
has  produced  other  items  (including  Lincoln  cents 
without  mintmarks),  is  identified  with  the  letter  W 
on  certain  of  its  products  and  is  located  at: 

a.  Washington,  D.C. 

b.  West  Point,  New  York 

c.  Wilmington,  Delaware 

d.  Wichita,  Kansas 

2.  B.  Max  Mehl,  undoubtedly  America's  most 
publicized  rare  coin  dealer  during  the  first  part  of 
the  present  century,  did  business  from  premises  lo¬ 
cated  in: 

a.  Moundsville,  West  Virginia 

b.  Tarrytown,  New  York 

c.  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

d.  Roxbury,  Massachusetts 

3.  Early  in  1848,  a  gold  discovery  was  made 
which  would  institute  a  great  migration  westward, 
eventually  changing  the  nature  of  California  and, 
for  that  matter,  the  thread  of  American  history.  This 
historic  discovery  was  made  on  the  banks  of  the: 

a.  American  River 

b.  Sacramento  River 

c.  Truckee  River 

d.  Columbia  River 

4.  In  1862  the  United  States  government  pur¬ 
chased  the  minting  and  assaying  facilities  of  Clark, 
Gruber  &  Company,  intending  to  operate  a  govern¬ 
ment  mint.  However,  this  did  not  occur  until  1 906, 
by  which  time  new  premises  had  been  construct¬ 
ed.  What  city  are  we  discussing? 

a.  Carson  City 

b.  San  Francisco 

c.  Philadelphia 

d.  Denver 

5.  The  government  mint  in  this  city  opened  for 
business  in  1854,  using  certain  facilities  owned 
earlier  by  Curtis,  Perry  &  Ward,  of  Moffat  &  Com¬ 
pany.  The  city  is: 

a.  Carson  City 

b.  San  Francisco 

c.  Denver 

d.  New  Orleans 

6.  )ames  Kelly,  an  active  professional  numismatist 
from  the  1940s  through  the  1960s,  who  was  the 
original  editor  of  the  "Trends”  column  in  Coin 
World,  operated  at  one  time  a  jewelry  business  and 
coin  shop  in: 

a.  Sidney,  Ohio 

b  Dayton,  Ohio 

c  North  Tonawanda,  New  York 

d.  Palmyra,  New  York 


7.  While  the  American  Numismatic  Association 
now  has  its  headquarters  in  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado,  a  few  decades  ago  the  main  "office” 
was  essentially  the  briefcase  of  Lewis  M.  Reagan, 
of: 

a.  Omaha,  Nebraska 

b.  Chicago,  Illinois 

c.  Wichita,  Kansas 

d.  San  Marcos,  Texas 

8.  This  city  celebrated  in  1 938  the  250th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  a  1 688  event  by  issuing  a  commemorative 
half  dollar,  of  which  slightly  over  1 5,000  were  dis¬ 
tributed.  The  coin's  design  was  by  Gertrude  K. 
Lathrop.  The  city  in  question  is: 

a.  Lynchburg,  Virginia 

b.  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania 

c.  New  Rochelle,  New  York 

d.  Biloxi,  Mississippi 


The  Curiosity  World  was  the  title  of  a  four-page 
newspaper  published  in  Lake  Village,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  during  the  late  1880s.  We  are  indebted  to 
Hank  Spangenberger,  antiquarian  extraordinaire,  for 
finding  these  copies  somewhere,  some  place,  and, 
even  more  so,  for  donating  to  them  to  our  reference 
library. 

The  Curiosity  World  was  the  brainchild  of  John 
M.  Hubbard,  who  maintained  a  business  in  sell¬ 
ing  rare  coins,  stamps,  and  other  items.  In  an  era 
when  dealing  in  coins  alone  would  hardly  qualify 
as  a  way  to  make  a  decent  living,  he  engaged  in 
various  other  pursuits,  one  of  which  was  creating 
the  Individual  Time  Book  for  use  in  factories  and 
shops,  to  keep  track  of  times  worked  and  amounts 
paid. 

While  The  Curiosity  World  was  primarily  devot¬ 
ed  to  coins,  numerous  articles  treated  stamps,  au¬ 
tographs,  and  other  subjects,  among  the  "other 
subjects"  being  birds  in  particular.  From  reading, 
we  learn  that  those  who  collect  bird  eggs  were  (and 
perhaps  still  are?)  known  as  oologists.  Oology 
(which  we  presume  is  the  derivative  term)  was  not 
always  an  easy  road,  as  this  news  item  from  the 
November  1886  issue  reveals: 

"Dr.  George  Bower,  one  of  the  professors  at  Pea¬ 
body  Museum,  Yale,  had  an  unpleasant  experience 
with  an  ostrich  egg.  There  were  three  eggs  sent  from 
Cape  Town  on  November  14,  1885,  but  the  vessel 
on  which  they  were  shipped  was  wrecked  and  they 
did  not  reach  their  destination  until  November  19th 
of  the  present  year.  Dr.  Bower  opened  two  of  the 
eggs  and  removed  their  contents  successfully  and 
then  tackled  the  third,  which  weighed  over  three 
pounds  and  was  nearly  19"  in  circumference.  As 
soon  as  his  drill  had  penetrated  the  shell,  the  egg 
exploded,  knocking  the  professor  down  and  shak¬ 
ing  the  building.  The  egg  fermented  during  its  long 
journey,  which  generated  a  powerful  gas  which  ex¬ 
ploded  the  instant  it  was  reached  by  air." 

In  a  numismatic  vein,  we  learn  the  following  in 
the  same  issue: 


9.  For  many  years  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens, 
America's  best-known  sculptor  at  the  turn  of  the 
20th  century,  maintained  his  home  and  studios 
near: 

a.  Mamaroneck,  New  York 

b.  Hollywood,  California 

c.  Bend,  Oregon 

d.  Cornish,  New  Hampshire 

10.  In  1904  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition, 
which  furnished  the  reason  for  commemorative 
gold  dollars  dated  1903  and  1904,  was  held  in 
what  city? 

a.  St.  Louis 

b.  New  Orleans 

c.  Great  Falls,  Montana 

d.  Chicago 

Answers:  1-b,  2-c,  3-a,  4-d,  5-b,  6-b,  7-c,  8-c,  9- 
d,  10-a. 


"The  government  has  been  calling  in  the  V  nick¬ 
els  of  1883  without  CENTS,  ever  since  their  coin¬ 
age  was  stopped.  They  are  melted  and  coined  into 
the  common  nickels.  We  have  but  a  few  of  the  va¬ 
riety  without  CENTS,  which  we  are  selling  at  15 
cents  each.  Everyone  who  does  not  own  a  speci¬ 
men  should  procure  one  at  once  as  in  a  short  time 
they  will  cost  much  more.  John  M.  Hubbard,  Lake 
Village,  NH." 

Present  day  numismatists  will  be  interested  in 
reading  this  commentary,  in  the  January  1887  is¬ 
sue,  by  H.J.  Miron: 

"Twenty-cent  pieces  were  first  coined  in  1875  but 
they  were  short-lived,  however.  The  design  on  the 
obverse  is  similar  to  the  quarter  dollar,  only  smaller. 
The  reverse  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  quarter's  with 
the  exception  that  the  scroll  is  omitted  in  the  ea¬ 
gle  facing  to  the  observer's  right.  The  shield  is  also 
omitted  from  the  eagle's  breast  and  the  arrows  and 
olive  branch  are  in  opposite  talons  from  the  quar¬ 
ter.  'Twenty  Cents'  takes  the  place  of  'Quar.  Dol.' 

"The  edges  are  smooth.  A  large  number  of  these 
pieces  were  coined  in  1875,  but  being  so  near  the 
size  of  the  quarter  dollar  they  were  often  mistaken 
for  them,  especially  when  some  unscrupulous  per¬ 
son  filed  the  edges.  Consequently,  the  issue  of  1876 
was  much  smaller  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
find  one  of  this  date  in  circulation  at  the  present 
time,  although  they  can  be  purchased  of  dealers 
at  a  slight  advance  over  face  value.  There  were  only 
about  600  pieces  coined  during  1877  and  about 
the  same  in  1878.  They  were  only  issued  with  Proof 
sets  and  not  placed  in  general  circulation,  conse¬ 
quently  these  dates  are  rare  and  bring  several  dol¬ 
lars  each  when  offered  for  sale.  None  were  coined 
after  1878." 

In  our  possession  are  issues  of  The  Curiosity 
World  from  Volume  I,  No.  1,  September  1886, 
through  Volume  I,  No.  6,  February  1887.  Does  any 
Rare  Coin  Review  reader  know  how  much  longer 
this  interesting  early  publication  was  produced? 


The  Curiosity  World:  Exploding  Eggs  and  Rare  Coins 
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U.S.  Silver  Coins 


1859-0  VF-20  $250;  VF-30  $295;  EF-40  $325;  Ex¬ 
tremely  Fine-45 .  . 395.00 


1860-0  VF-30  $295;  EF40  $325;  Extremely  Fine-45 

$395;  MS-60  . 895.00 

1871  VF-30  $295;  EF-40  $325;  EF-45  $395;  About 
Uncirculated-50  . 595.00 


1872  VF-20  $265;  VF-30  $295;  EF-40  $325;  EF-45 
$395;  AU-50  $595;  AU-55  $695;  AU-58  $725; 
MS-63,  a  splendid  specimen  with  light  lilac 


toning  .  .  .  . 2,250.00 


MORGAN  SILVER  DOLLARS 

1878  7/8  Tailfeathers.  MS-60  . 89.00 

1880- S  MS-63  $89;  MS-64 . 195.00 

1881- S  MS-63  $79;  MS-64  . 189.00 

1882- CC  MS-60  $99;  MS-64  . 389.00 

1882- 0  MS-60 . 39.00 

1883- CC  MS-60  $99;  Mint  State-64  (NGC)  $369; 

MS-64  . 369.00 

1883-0  MS-60 . 39.00 

1883- S  Scarce  issue.  AU-58  . 149.00 

1884- CC  MS-60 . 99.00 

1884- 0  MS-63  . 79.00 

1885- CC  Scarce  and  popular  issue.  MS-60  $289; 

MS-63  . 389.00 


1885-0  MS-63  $79;  MS-64  . 179.00 


1886  MS-60  $39;  MS-63  $79;  MS-64  ....  179.00 

1886- S  MS-60  $139;  MS-63  . 395.00 

1887  MS-60  $39;  MS-63  $79;  MS-64  ....  179.00 

1887- S  MS-60 . 95.00 

1888  MS-64 . 239.00 

1888- S  AU-58  $59;  MS-60  . 139.00 

1889  AU-58  $19;  MS-60 . 37.00 


"Best  in  Years " 

The  following  is  from  a  letter  from  syndicated 
columnist  Peter  M.  Rexford: 

Every  so  often  a  book  comes  along  about  which 
I  really  get  excited.  Of  course,  I  have  been  im¬ 
pressed  with  many  of  those  which  Bowers  and 
Merena  has  produced  in  the  past.  But,  for  bring¬ 
ing  fun  and  entertainment  back  t(  numismatics,  The 
Numismatist's  Bedside  Companion  is  far  and  away 
the  best  I  have  seen  in  years.  It  was  a  joy  to  get  and 
read. 

Of  course,  with  something  of  this  type,  I  couldn't 
keep  it  a  secret.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  featur¬ 
ing  it  in  an  upcoming  column.  Here's  hoping  its 
a  sell-out!  Congratulations  again  on  a  winner. 

All  the  best, 

Peter  M.  Rexford. 


Beautiful  1890  Proof  Dollar 


1890  Proof-65  (NCI).  A  superb  specimen  with 
beautiful  gray,  magenta,  and  iridescent  toning 
as  acquired  over  a  long  period  of  years.  Just  590 
Proofs  were  minted  of  this  date,  the  lowest  mint¬ 
age  of  any  Proof  Morgan  dollar  after  1878  and 
before  1921.  Only  rarely  does  a  specimen  of  this 
calibre  come  on  the  market  . 6,250.00 


1890-  S  MS-60  . 79.00 

1891- CC  MS-60  . 219.00 

1892  MS-63  . 329.00 


1894  Scarce  date.  EF-45  $295;  AU-50  $495;  About 


Uncirculated-55  . 650.00 

1896  MS-60  . 37.00 

1897  MS-64  . 239.00 

1897- S  MS-60 . 69.00 

1898  MS-64  . 195.00 

1898- 0  MS-63  $89;  MS-64  .  179.00 


1898-S  MS-63.  We  just  purchased  a  small  group  of 
this  popular  San  Francisco  issue  and  offer  them 


for,  each .  295.00 

1899  MS-64 . 

1899-0  MS-63  $89;  MS-64  .  .  .  189.00 
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U.S.  Silver  Coins 


1899- S  MS-60  $149;  MS-63  . 289.00 

1900  MS-60  $37;  MS-63  .  79.00 

1900- 0  MS-60  $39;  MS-63  $89;  MS-64  .  195.00 

1900- S  MS-60  $129;  MS-63  . 295.00 

1901- 0  MS-63  . 99.00 

1902- 0  MS-63  $99;  MS-64  . 189.00 


1902-S  Key  date.  MS-60  $195,  or  buy  a  half  roll  of 
10  pieces  for  $1,900;  MS-63,  only  a  few  in  stock, 


each . 425.00 

1903  MS-60  $59;  MS-63 . 110.00 


Collecting  for  a  Type  Set ? 

Are  you  building  a  type  set  of  United 
States  coins?  If  so,  simply  mark  "Same  Type" 
on  your  order  blank— or  tell  us  this  when 
you  call  in — and,  if  the  first  item  you  request¬ 
ed  has  been  sold,  we  will  substitute  a  coin 
of  the  same  design  type,  and  of  equal  or 
higher  grade  and  value.  Of  course,  as  is  true 
of  all  items  offered  in  this  listing,  your  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  is  guaranteed.  By  listing 
your  second  choice  in  this  manner,  this 
helps  ,tvoid  the  disappointment  of  a  "sold 
out"  situation. 


1903-0  We  recently  purchased  a  nice  group  of 
these  put  away  many  years  ago.  If  you  want  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  this  extremely  popular 
date,  order  one  of  these!  MS-63  $365;  MS-64 
for  only  . 475.00 

In  1962  an  Uncirculated  1903-0  silver  dollar  catalogued  for 
$1,500  in  the  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins.  Even  at  the 
catalogue  value  this  issue  was  so  rare  that  few  professional 
numismatists  had  ever  seen  one.  Indeed,  when  8.  Max  Mehl 
sold  the  Dunham  Collection  in  1941— one  of  the  finest  cabi¬ 
nets  of  American  coins  ever  auctioned— the  1903-0  Uncircu¬ 
lated  dollar  was  specifically  singled  out  as  a  landmark  rarity. 

The  Treasury  release  of  silver  dollars  in  the  autumn  of  1962 
saw  the  issuance  of  numerous  mint-sealed  bags  of  1903-0  dol¬ 
lars,  much  to  the  surprise  and  delight  of  numismatists.  By  now, 
1988,  the  hoard  quantities  have  been  quite  well  dispersed,  and 
it  has  been  years  since  we  have  purchased  a  significant  quanti¬ 
ty.  The  present  offering  of  hand-selected  quality  coins  is  of  great 
historical  and  numismatic  interest. 


1904-0  MS-60  $39;  MS-63  $79;  MS-64  .  .  179.00 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed! 

Each  coin  in  this  Rare  Coin  Review 
comes  with  a  30-day  money  back  guarantee 
of  satisfaction.  We  know  you'll  be 
delighted  with  our  quality,  value,  and  service. 


1904-S  MS-63  (PCGS).  A  truly  outstanding  exam¬ 
ple  of  this  very  scarce  and  highly  prized  San 
Francisco  Mint  dollar.  A  prize  item  for  the  con¬ 
noisseur  . 2,450.00 

1921  Morgan.  MS-60  $29;  MS-63  $69;  MS-64,  a 
particularly  sharp  and  attractive  coin  (it's  quite 

scarce  in  this  grade) . 225.00 

1921-D  Morgan.  MS-63  . 99.00 


PEACE  SILVER  DOLLARS 


1921  Peace.  AU-55  $99;  MS-60  $225;  MS-63  $365; 
MS-63,  particularly  sharply  struck  .  .  495.00 

The  1921  Peace  dollar  is  actually  a  different  type  from  the 
1922  to  1935  style,  inasmuch  as  the  1921  is  in  high  relief.  It 
was  found  that  the  high  relief  presented  difficulties  in  striking, 
with  the  result  that  nearly  all  pieces  had  shallowly  defined  fea¬ 
tures  at  the  center  of  the  obverse  and  reverse.  Accordingly,  in 
1922  the  design  was  modified. 


1922  MS-60 .  49.00 

1922-D  MS-60  $49;  MS-63  . 139.00 

1922- S  AU-55 . 19.00 

1923  MS-63  $49  (Half  roll  of  10  pieces  for  $475), 

MS-64  . 225.00 

1923- D  MS-60  .  65.00 

1923-S  MS-60  .  79.00 

1925  AU-55  $19;  MS-64  .  325.00 
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1926  MS-63 


139.00 


U.S.  Silver  Coins 


1926-D  About  Uncirculated-58  $59;  MS-63  $229; 


MS-64  . 465.00 

1927  MS-63  . 249.00 


1934  MS-63  $289;  MS-64  . 549.00 

1934-S  VF-30,  edge  bruise . 29.00 


An  Interview  Excerpt 

The  following  is  excerpted  from  an  interview  be¬ 
tween  Kent  Tipton,  publisher  of  " Kent's  Collecti¬ 
bles  Report "  (Box  5001,  Sonora,  CA  95370)  and 
Brian  McCaffrey,  an  experienced  professional  nu¬ 
mismatist: 

"Kent  Tipton:  You've  been  around  the  coin  in¬ 
vesting  circuit  for  some  time.  Is  there  someone 
whose  opinion,  expertise  and  advice  you  respect 
above  that  of  others? 

"Brian  McCaffrey:  I  personally  know  hundreds 
of  dealers  who  have  been  ethically  acting  in  the 
best  interest  of  their  clients  for  a  long,  long  time, 
and  whose  opinions  I  respect,  one  name— a  house¬ 
hold  word — stands  out  above  the  rest.  Q.  David 
Bowers'  knowledge  and  expertise  are  unsurpassed. 
Everyone  can  benefit  from  reading  his  classic  High 
Profits  From  Rare  Coin  Investment.  In  fact,  they 
should  read  it  two  or  three  times." 

Ed.  Note:  Thank  you,  Brian,  for  the  nice  words! 


^godwe 


1935  MS-64 


549.00 


Trade  Dollars 


Turn: 


1876  Centennial  year.  Extremely  Fine-40  $259; 
MS-61  (NGC) .  1,250.00 

In  Mint  State  1876-dated  trade  dollars  are  quite  scarce,  al¬ 
though  catalogue  values  do  not  necessarily  reflect  this. 


1874  AU-55  . 445.00 

1874-S  EF-45 . 279.00 


1874  AU-55  . 445.00 

1874-S  EF-45 . 279.00 


1875-CC  EF-45  $315;  AU-58.  Scarce  in  this  grade 

$525;  MS-62  (PCGS) .  1,350.00 

1875-S  EF-40  $249;  EF-45  $279;  AU-50  .  .415.00 


"Revels  in  the  Stories" 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  F.B.  a 
Rochester,  New  York  client: 

"I  have  just  completed  reading  your  new  book, 
The  Numismatist's  Bedside  Companion,  and  I  en¬ 
joyed  it  very  much.  I  am  an  old  time  collector  who 
revels  in  the  stories  of  coins  and  collecting.  Your 
Dave  Bowers  is  an  excellent  writer,  and  I  constant¬ 
ly  re-read  some  of  my  favorite  chapters  in  his  Ad¬ 
ventures  in  Rare  Coins,  one  of  the  favorite  things 
on  my  bookshelf. 

"I  note  with  interest  that  The  Numismatist's  Bed¬ 
side  Companion  is  listed  as  Volume  1.  Hopefully 
that  means  there  will  be  future  volumes.  Thank  you 
again  for  many  readable  and  interesting  books." 


1876- S  EF-40  $259;  AU-50  . 415.00 

1877  EF-40 . 259.00 

1877- S  EF-40  $259;  EF-45,  an  ideal  "type"  coin 

$279;  AU-50,  a  very  attractive  example  $395; 
AU-55  $425;  MS-60,  tiny  planchet  flake  near 

date . 750.00 

1878- S  EF-40  $259;  EF-45  $279;  AU-50  .  .415.00 


A  Letter  From  An  Old-Timer 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  L.R. 
Docks,  who  in  the  7960s  did  business  under  the 
name  of  Seven  Oaks  Coin  Company: 

It  seems,  lately,  that  I  derive  more  satisfaction  with 
books  about  coins  than  from  the  coins  themselves — 
which  must,  necessarily,  be  kept  in  a  safe  deposit 
box.  My  favorite  books  are  ones  that  you  have  writ¬ 
ten,  particularly  Coins  and  Collectors,  1964.  I  don't 
notice  this  book  among  your  offerings;  why  not? 

In  reading  this  book,  and  others  you  have  writ¬ 
ten,  it  is  possible  to  experience  the  fun  that  the  hob¬ 
by  offers.  A  recent  re-reading  of  Coins  and 
Collectors  prompted  me  to  delve  into  some  of  my 
old  files,  in  which  I  came  up  with  the  enclosed  old 
ads  of  mine  from  1960  and  1962.  Despite  being 
in  on  the  ground  floor  of  both  the  1960  Small  Date 
cents  and  the  release  of  New  Orleans  Mint  silver 
dollars,  I  didn't  make  a  "killing."  But,  it  was  excit¬ 
ing,  and  fun. 

Editor's  note:  Thank  you  for  the  nice  words  about 
Coins  and  Collectors.  We  intend  to  reprint  this  book 
within  the  next  few  months. 

Mr.  Docks  enclosed  some  copies  of  certain  of  his 
advertisements  from  years  ago  in  Numismatic 
News.  One  in  the  December  17,  1962  issue  offered 
Brilliant  Uncirculated  1904-0  dollars  for  $7.50  each, 
noting,  in  part:  "Seven  Oaks  Scoop!  Due  to  a  limit¬ 
ed  release  in  this  area,  we  are  able  to  offer  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  1904-0  silver  dollar .  .  .  $7.50  each.  These 
coins  have  been  stored  in  government  vaults  for  52 
years,  and  may  have  bagmarks  but  we  only  have 
a  limited  supply  on  hand!" 

An  advertisement  in  the  May  16,  1960  edition  of¬ 
fered  "Speculative  Miscellany,"  including  pairs  of 
Large  and  Small  Date  1960-D  cents  for  10  cents  a 
pair. 
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uestion  and  Answer  Forum 

By  Q.  David  Bowers 


The  " Question  and  Answer  Forum"  is 
open  to  all  Rare  Coin  Review  readers.  We 
invite  questions  of  interest  concerning 
any  aspect  of  American  numismatics. 
Those  of  the  most  general  appeal  will  be 
answered  in  this  column.  Address  your 
inquiries  to:  Q.  David  Bowers,  Editor 
Rare  Coin  Review,  Box  1224,  Wolfeboro, 
NH  03894. 

*  *  * 


\ 


Qln  looking  through  the  Guide  Book  I 
.  am  amazed  to  find  that  certain  quarter  ea¬ 
gles  in  the  1880s  and  1890s  are  priced  at  such  low 
figures.  For  example,  although  just  4,000  business 
strike  1894  quarter  eagles  were  minted,  in  EF-40 
grade  this  coin  catalogues  at  $300,  whereas  the 
much  more  plentiful  1907,  of  which  336/148  were 
struck,  catalogues  $240,  or  just  slightly  less.  Isn't 
the  1894  drastically  underpriced,  or  was  there  a 
hoard  released,  or  is  there  something  else  I  don't 
know? — I.H. 

The  1894  quarter  eagle  is  indeed  a  rarity,  and 
of  the  4,000  pieces  released  into  circulation, 
probably  no  more  than  5%  to  10%  survive  today, 
or  a  total  population  of  200  to  400  coins.  In  abso¬ 
lute  terms,  fewer  1894  quarter  eagles  exist  than  do 
1895  silver  dollars  (and  an  1895  silver  dollar  is 
worth  many  thousands  of  dollars). 

The  reason  that  the  1894  quarter  eagle  does  not 
catalogue  for  more  is  that  most  demand  for  quar¬ 
ter  eagles  of  this  era  comes  from  numismatists  desir¬ 
ing  to  complete  sets  by  design  types,  and  the  date 
used  is  not  particularly  important.  Thus,  a  1907,  or 
other  common  date,  is  perfectly  acceptable,  and 
such  collectors  may  not  want  to  pay  even  a  few  dol¬ 
lars  more  for  a  scarcer  date. 

In  my  opinion,  the  1894  quarter  eagle  is  just  one 
of  many  hidden  opportunities  in  American 
numismatics — coins  which  are  truly  rare,  but  which 
on  the  current  market  are  available  for  only  slight¬ 
ly  more  than  "type”  prices.  Many  hundreds  of  other 
examples  could  be  cited.  At  the  same  time  I  men¬ 
tion  that  there  seems  to  be  an  increasing  awareness 
of  true  numismatic  value,  and  I  would  not  be  at  all 
surprised  if  within  the  next  few  years  such  rarities 
were  appreciated,  and  will  rise  to  their  true  values. 


Ql  have  been  trying  to  find  a  nice  “type" 
.  Proof  trade  dollar  for  my  set,  and  I  ask  your 
assistance  in  locating  one  for  me  in  Proof-63  grade 
or  thereabouts.  I  would  prefer  one  dated  1873,  the 
first  date  of  issue,  but  so  far  I  haven't  been  able 
to  find  one  of  the  quality  I  like.  It  is  quite  strange 
that  most  Proof  trade  dollars  I  have  seen  offered 
in  Proof- 61  or  better  grade  have  been  of  the  later 
years  in  the  series  and  not  the  earlier  years.  Is  there 


any  explanation  for  this?— D.L.T. 

a  Trade  dollars  were  sold  by  the  Mint  as  part 
_  of  silver  Proof  sets.  In  order  to  acquire  the  Lib¬ 
erty  Seated  dime,  quarter,  and  half  dollar  of  the 
era — series  which  were  relatively  popular  with 
numismatists— one  was  obliged  to  purchase  a  Proof 
trade  dollar  as  well.  Trade  dollars  were  not  at  all 
liked  by  numismatists,  and  for  generations  this  was 
a  neglected  series.  Many  if  not  most  recipients  of 
Proof  trade  dollars  simply  "spent"  them,  which  one 
could  do  prior  to  1876,  when  they  were  legal  ten¬ 
der.  After  1876,  trade  dollars,  even  Proofs,  were 
worth  only  melt-down  value.  It  was  not  at  all  un¬ 
usual  to  see  trade  dollars  offered  on  a  retail  basis 
for  90  cents  or  95  cents! 

Beginning  in  1878,  and  continuing  through  1883, 
the  Philadelphia  Mint  did  not  produce  any  busi¬ 
ness  strikes,  and  the  coinage  of  those  years  was 
limited  to  Proofs  for  collectors.  This  "Proof  only" 
status  was  recognized,  and  Proof  trade  dollars  of 
1878  and  later  were  viewed  as  being  scarce  and 
were  retained  more  often  than  their  predecessors. 
Besides,  by  that  time  one  could  not  spend  them 
for  face  value  anyway.  Thus,  more  Proofs  of  the  later 
years  were  preserved  than  were  those  of  earlier 
dates. 

*  *  * 


different  series,  although  I  am  not  an  expert  on 
the  1856  Flying  Eagle.  If  you  can  send  me  your 
answer  in  time  for  our  next  club  meeting,  I  would 
appreciate  it,  but  you  also  can  use  it  in  your  Ques¬ 
tion  and  Answer  Forum,  for  in  talking  about  it  at 
our  coin  club,  it  seemed  that  quite  a  few  were 
interested.— M.P. 

a  Your  friend  is  right:  Proofs  are  more  plen- 
—  tiful  and  business  strikes  are  scarcer.  Although 
no  production  figures  were  ever  kept  by  the  Mint, 
it  is  estimated  that  perhaps  600  business  strikes 
were  made  in  the  year  1856,  plus  a  few  Proofs,  but 
that  in  later  years,  most  particularly  1858  through 
1860,  additional  1856  Flying  Eagle  cents  were  res¬ 
truck,  with  the  restrikes  having  the  Proof  finish.  Our 
estimate  is  that  perhaps  600  original  "Uncirculat¬ 
ed"  pieces  were  made  plus  1,200  or  more  Proofs, 
with  all  of  the  restrikes  being  Proofs. 

Most  of  the  Uncirculated  coins  were  mishandled, 
spent,  or  met  other  fates,  whereas  the  Proofs  were 
sold  at  a  premium  and  specifically  kept  by  collec¬ 
tors.  If  one  were  to  pick  a  somewhat  related  grade— 
MS-63  for  an  Uncirculated  coin  and  Proof-63  for 
a  Proof  coin,  I  estimate  today  that  Uncirculated 
pieces  are  at  least  10  times  rarer  than  Proofs.  How¬ 
ever,  as  you  point  out,  catalogue  values  do  not  in¬ 
dicate  this. 


As  a  beginning  collector  of  Morgan  silver 
dollars  I  am  puzzled  by  the  terminology,  es¬ 
pecially  in  regard  to  the  desirability  of  certain  is¬ 
sues.  I  am  trying  to  put  together  a  complete  set 
of  dollars  from  1878  to  1921,  although  I  am  not 
sure  I  will  include  the  1895  Philadelphia  piece. 
My  goal  is  grades  of  MS-60  to  MS-63. 

My  question  for  you  is  this:  While  most  silver 
dollars  I  have  acquired  so  far  are  lustrous  and 
frosty,  some  are  what  have  been  described  as 
"semi-prooflike,"  and  I  have  seen  advertised,  but 
do  not  own,  some  called  "prooflike."  Are  these 
better  than  lustrous  and  frosty  coins?  What  do  you 
think? — R.B.W. 

For  our  money,  Morgan  dollars  in  MS-60  to 
MS-63  grade  are  more  attractive  with  frosty, 
lustrous  surfaces  than  with  prooflike  or  nearly  proof¬ 
like  surfaces.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  prooflike 
surfaces  tend  to  highlight  nicks,  marks,  and  other 
abrasions  characteristic  of  the  MS-60  to  MS-63 
grades,  whereas  such  marks  are  better  "hidden"  in 
the  surface  of  a  frosty  coin.  This  is  just  an  opinion, 
and  others  may  well  differ  from  my  ideas. 

*  *  * 


QWill  you  settle  an  argument  for  me?  It  in- 
J  volves  the  1856  Flying  Eagle  cent,  and  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  I  see  once  a  month  at  our  lo¬ 
cal  coin  club  meeting,  states  that  an  Uncirculat¬ 
ed  specimen  of  this  issue  is  rarer  than  a  Proof.  I 
point  out  that  the  Proof  catalogues  more,  and  that 
Proofs  are  usually  rarer  than  circulation  strikes  in 


*  *  * 

Ql  remember  reading  in  one  of  your  firm's 
.  catalogues — at  least  I  think  it  was  one  of 
your  catalogues— that  1909-S  Indian  cents  some¬ 
times  are  found  with  a  "wood  grain"  surface.  I 
have  a  1909-S  that  matches  this  description.  What 
caused  this  peculiar  effect?— D.B.R. 

1909-S  Indian  cents  and  also  1909-S  and 
V.D.B.  cents  are  often  found  on  planchets 
which  display,  as  you  described,  a  "wood  grain" 
effect.  On  a  lightly  toned  specimen  this  typically 
takes  the  form  of  a  yellowish-red  background  with 
parallel  yellowish-brown  streaks  overlaid,  like  a 
wood  grain.  Although  we  have  never  seen  a  metallic 
analysis  of  these  issues,  it  is  probably  the  case  that 
the  composition  is  slightly  different  from  the  regu¬ 
lar,  for  uncleaned  specimens  typically  have  a  yel¬ 
lowish  cast  to  them,  quite  unlike  the  "red"  cast  of 
Philadelphia  Mint  coins.  The  "wood  grain"  effect 
would  have  been  caused  by  impurities  in  the  met¬ 
al,  with  the  streaking  or  graining  effect  created  by 
rolling  the  planchet  strip,  thus  distending  it.  Over 
a  period  of  years,  as  the  piece  is  toned,  certain 
microscopic  elements  of  the  surface  tone  differently 
than  other  elements,  thus  creating  this  characteris¬ 
tic  appearance. 

*  *  * 

Q~  I  like  Barber  half  dollars  and  am  putting 
.  together  a  collection  in  MS-60  grade,  al¬ 
though  I  can't  resist  the  chance  to  pick  up  a  few 
MS-63  pieces  when  they  are  offered  at  reasona¬ 
ble  prices.  So  far  I  have  17  different  pieces.  What 
do  you  think  the  total  cost  would  be  by  the  time 
I  finish  my  set,  and  how  long  do  you  think  it  will 
take?  In  addition  to  your  listings,  there  aren't  very 
many  people  who  stock  these,  so  I  wonder  if  this 
is  something  that  will  be  impossible  to  complete, 
or  whether  it  will  take  many  years.  Also,  what  do 
you  think  of  them  as  an  investment? — L.C. 
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At  current  market  prices,  a  complete  set  will 
probably  cost  you  in  the  range  of  $50,000  to 
$70,000.  As  you  mentioned,  not  many  dealers  stock 


these  by  date  and  mint  varieties,  and  even  among 
those  who  do,  it  is  often  the  situation  that  certain 
issues  are  not  at  hand.  Among  the  really  tough  coins 
to  find  are  the  1892-0,  1892-S,  1893-S,  in  particu¬ 


lar  the  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco  Mint  coins 
of  1896  and  1897,  1898-0,  1901-S,  1904-S,  1905- 
O,  1909-0,  and  several  Philadelphia  Mint  issues  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  series,  namely  1910,  1913,  1914, 
and  1915.  I  estimate  that  if  you  are  willing  to  buy 
each  piece  offered,  and  if  you  were  to  become  ag¬ 
gressive  about  completing  your  set  (you  might  want 
to  give  Liz  Arlin  of  our  staff  your  Want  List,  for  ex¬ 
ample),  you  could  finish  the  collection  within  two 
years.  Of  course,  some  attention  would  have  to  be 
made  to  aesthetic  considerations  beyond  the  so- 
called  "technical  grade,"  for  you  would  want  to  ac¬ 
quire  coins  with  attractive,  frosty  surfaces. 

So  far  as  their  investment  potential  is  concerned, 
I  feel  that  these  will  be  a  good  holding  for  the  long 
term.  In  addition,  certain  of  the  scarcer  issues,  most 
of  which  I  just  mentioned,  are  quite  undervalued 
in  proportion  to  their  true  rarity.  For  example,  a  1914 
half  dollar  in  MS-60  grade  is  at  least  a  dozen  times 
rarer  than  a  1912-D  in  the  same  grade,  and  yet  the 
1914  is  available  for  only  about  double  the  1912-D 
price. 

As  you  pursue  the  completion  of  your  set,  why 
don't  you  keep  track  of  the  quantities  of  various  is¬ 
sues  you  are  offered,  send  your  research  to  us,  and 
we  will  publish  it  in  a  future  Rare  Coin  Review— 
for  this  will  provide  some  practical  information  on 
just  how  scarce  certain  issues  are. 


,  *  *  * 

Ql  really  need  your  advice.  Throughout  my  life 
I  have  contemplated  a  career  in  numismat¬ 
ics,  and  in  the  past  few  months  I  have  concluded 
that  this  field  truly  appeals  to  me.  While  my  par¬ 
ents  say,  'Andy,  make  us  happy  and  be  a  lawyer,' 
and  when  my  grandparents  say,  'Andy,  make  us 
happy  and  be  a  doctor,'  I  have  always  felt  that  I 
must  do  what  will  keep  me  happiest  throughout 
my  life.  A  career  as  a  professional  numismatist  is 
clearly  what  I  desire  in  my  life. 

However,  I  am  confronted  with  one  pressing  is¬ 
sue.  Although  I  have  had  11  years  of  experience 
in  numismatics  and  have  read  extensively  on  the 
subject  for  the  last  three  years,  I  have  had  no 
professional  numismatic  work  experience.  Al¬ 
though  I  have  had  several  opportunities  to  work 
in  local  coin  shops  here  in  Wisconsin,  many  of  the 
numismatists  in  these  businesses  sit  idly  by  their 
television  sets  all  day  and  rarely  see  a  Proof  coin 
dated  before  1950.  As  a  reaction  to  this  idleness 
and  isolation,  I  have  chosen  to  read  and  study 
about  numismatics  instead  of  gaining  work  ex¬ 
perience  in  these  local  establishments. 

Here,  then,  is  where  I  need  your  advice.  How 
should  I  start  off?  What  classes  do  you  recommend 
taking  to  prepare  me  for  a  numismatic  career?  Cur¬ 
rently  I  am  an  English  major.  Recently  I  joined  the 
American  Numismatic  Association,  so  I  feel  that 
I  have  committed  myself  to  numismatics— in  my 
own  mind,  at  least.  Basically,  I  feel  that  I  possess 
the  dedication,  enthusiasm,  and  determination 
necessary  to  succeed,  and  what  I  presently  need 
is  a  vehicle  which  will  allow  me  to  begin  my  ca¬ 
reer.  I  need  your  advice  concerning  how  to  choose 
the  most  efficient  vehicle. — A.W.K. 


*  *  * 

A  couple  of  years  ago  I  did  a  series  of  articles, 
"How  to  be  a  Successful  Coin  Dealer"  which 
ran  serially  in  Coin  World.  These  articles  are  now 
being  set  in  print  and  will  be  published  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  volume,  hopefully  sometime  in  autumn  in  1988 


or  early  1989.  In  the  meantime,  perhaps  you  can 
gain  access  to  the  issues  of  the  Coin  World  in  ques¬ 
tion  and  read  the  series. 

Concerning  a  numismatic  career,  I  feel  the  prime 
ingredients  are  interest,  enthusiasm,  and  a  dedica¬ 
tion  to  hard  work.  You  seem  to  have  all  three  of 
these.  Of  course,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  also 
want  be  ethical,  please  your  customers,  etc. 

While  university  courses  are  fine,  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  best  knowledge  will  come  directly  from 
numismatic  books.  Fortunately,  there  are  more  good 
coin  books  in  print  now  than  any  time  in  numis¬ 
matic  history.  As  a  member  of  the  American  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Association,  you  can  borrow  books  by 
mail  from  the  ANA  Library.  Although  you  may  want 
to  buy  a  few  favorites  and  keep  them  on  your  shelf, 
borrowing  from  the  ANA  is  an  inexpensive  way  to 
become  acquainted  with  dozens  of  different  titles. 

The  field  of  numismatics  is  as  broad  as  life  itself, 
so,  at  the  outset,  I  would  recommend  studying  a 
particular  specialty.  Although  other  disciplines 
might  work  just  as  well,  why  not  pick  out  the  top¬ 
ic  of  large  cents,  1793-1857?  Read  the  Sheldon  and 
Newcomb  books  on  these,  acquire  from  the  ANA 
Library  back  issues  of  Penny-Wise  (the  journal  of 
Early  American  Coppers,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  organi¬ 
zation  devoted  to  collectors  of  these),  and  borrow 
some  auction  catalogues  of  copper  cents— such  as 
our  own  offering  of  the  Garrett  coins  a  few  years 
ago,  Superior's  sale  of  the  Robinson  S.  Brown,  Jr. 
Collection,  and  Stack's  Starr  and  Halpern  Collec¬ 
tions.  In  addition,  a  number  of  other  excellent  books 
are  available  on  the  topic  of  cents  and  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  ANA  Library. 

Immerse  yourself  in  the  field  of  large  cents  for, 
say,  a  month,  and  you'll  find  that  at  the  end  of  this 
period  you  will  be  an  expert,  at  least  in  theory.  Of 
course,  it  would  be  good  to  have  some  hands-on 
experience  with  large  cents  also,  and  perhaps  this 
can  be  done  by  visiting  local  coin  shops  or  attend¬ 
ing  coin  shows. 

Once  you  have  studied  large  cents,  go  beyond 
this  and  study  silver  dollars,  gold  coins,  or  some 
other  United  States  series.  After  that,  spend  time 
with  coins  of  the  world,  then  ancient  coins.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  be  expert  in  all  of  these  fields,  for 
not  even  the  most  experienced  numismatist  knows 
everything  about  every  area.  However,  a  good 
general  knowledge  would  be  useful. 

So  far  as  specific  university  courses  are  con¬ 
cerned,  I  suggest  history,  finance  (useful  if  you  ever 
want  to  operate  your  own  business),  and  possibly 
journalism  or  writing  (if  you  intend  to  get  into  re¬ 
search  or  cataloguing).  However,  the  numismatic 
part  of  your  education  will  be  up  to  you,  not  to  the 
university  you  are  attending,  so  this  you  will  have 
to  pursue  on  your  own — via  the  books  I  have  recom¬ 
mended,  or  in  some  other  way. 

Concerning  work  experience,  you  might  find  it 
useful  to  work  part  time  for  a  local  coin  dealer.  Per¬ 
haps  you  could  work  on  Saturdays,  which  would 
be  a  busier  time  than  the  idle  hours  you  have  ob¬ 
served,  and  which  would  also  be  a  time  when  a 
coin  store  could  use  additional  help.  As  you  are 
living  in  Wisconsin,  you  might  want  to  contact  the 
staff  of  Numismatic  News,  published  in  lola,  Wis¬ 
consin,  for  ideas  concerning  employment  in  that 
state,  which  coin  shows  might  be  the  best  to  attend, 
and  also  for  possible  conversations  with  experi¬ 
enced  numismatists  on  their  staff. 

Going  to  coin  shows  is  a  good  idea,  for  in  that 
way  you  can  have  conversations  with  dealers,  meet 
collectors,  and  in  general  acquire  a  feeling  for  the 
business.  As  you  have  been  with  numismatics  for 
11  years,  I  suspect  that  some  of  what  I  have  to  say 
is  already  basic  to  you,  but  perhaps  some  ideas  will 
be  fresh. 

Best  of  success  with  your  career. 


Ql  hope  to  build  a  collection  of  Lincoln  cents 
and  wonder  what  varieties  should  be  includ¬ 
ed.  What  about  such  issues  as  the  1909-S  with  the 
S  mintmark  over  a  horizontal  S?  What  about  the 
different  V.D.B.  varieties  of  1909?  What  about  the 
1922  "Plain"?  I  am  a  bit  confused,  and  some  good 
advice  would  be  appreciated. 

Also,  I  understand  that  the  number  of  coin  col¬ 
lectors  and  investors  will  double  in  five  to  10  years, 
so  if  this  happens,  will  the  prices  of  coins 
double?— A.S. 

I  a  Concerning  Lincoln  cents,  my  suggestion 
1-  I  would  be  to  collect  the  following  varieties  of 
the  1909  year:  1909  V.D.B.,  1909-S  V.D.B,  1909  and 
1909-S.  After  that,  collect  one  of  each  date  and  mint 
variety  down  to  the  present  time.  Whether  or  not 
you  wish  to  include  the  1909  with  S  over  horizon¬ 
tal  S,  the  1922  "Plain,"  the  1944  D  over  S,  and  the 
various  Doubled  Dies  is  a  matter  of  preference.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  find  them  interesting,  and  I  would  opt  to 
include  them  if  I  wanted  to  make  Lincoln  cents  a 
specialty.  However,  if  I  were  to  collect  Lincoln  cents 
casually,  I  would  probably  omit  them. 

No  one  knows  whether  the  number  of  collectors 
five  to  10  years  from  now  will  be  the  same  as  it  is 
now,  will  be  50%  more,  will  be  twice  as  many,  or 
will  be  less  than  now.  If  the  number  of  collectors 
increases,  a  corresponding  increase  in  market  prices 
will  be  dependent  upon  what  areas  of  numismat¬ 
ics  these  collectors  prefer.  If  large  numbers  of  new 
collectors  go  into  Lincoln  cents,  for  example,  then 
Lincoln  cents  will  increase  in  price  dramatically. 
However,  if  Lincoln  cents  remain  out  of  the 
limelight — as  they  are  now — the  prices  may  remain 
about  the  same.  Every  coin  series  seems  to  have 
its  day  in  the  sun  eventually,  But  this  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  dependent  on  an  influx  of  new  collectors. 
Rather,  potential  price  increases  within  a  given  se¬ 
ries  depend  on  people  being  attracted  to  that  par¬ 
ticular  series.  For  the  past  25  years  silver  dollars  have 
been  extremely  popular,  but  25  years  before  that 
they  were  not.  Lincoln  cents  are  not  particularly 
popular  now  in  1988,  at  least  not  in  comparison 
to  their  popularity  of  25  years  ago.  More  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  coin  popularity  and  price  cycles  can  be  found 
in  my  High  Profits  from  Rare  Coin  Investment  book, 
a  copy  of  which  I  would  pleased  to  loan  you  (in 
appreciation  for  your  submitting  a  question  for  this 
column)  if  you  do  not  care  to  part  with  the  requi¬ 
site  $14.95  to  own  one.  However,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  collectors 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  hobby,  and  that,  on  bal¬ 
ance,  prices  will  increase.  However,  price  increases 
within  a  specific  series  will  be  more  dependent  on 
popularity  and  cyclical  factors  than  on  the  number 
of  people  in  the  hobby  as  a  whole. 


*  *  * 

Ql  would  like  to  know  who  started  the  first 
coin  grading  system— with  such  listings  as 
Good,  Very  Good,  Fine,  etc.  How  did  everybody 
in  coins  start  using  the  system  of  grading? 

Also,  don't  you  think  it  is  time  that  this  system, 
and  the  Sheldon  numerical  system  of  grading 
should  be  changed— and  these  old  grading  systems 
should  come  to  an  end?  I  for  one  hope  that  the 
Sheldon  system  is  discontinued.  It  seems  to  have 
gotten  way  out  of  hand.  It  was  never,  never  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  used  on  all  coins.  It  was  made  for  early 
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large  cents.  It  is  a  very  out-of-date  system.  It  you 
can,  please  put  this  in  your  next  Ware  Corn  Review. 
Thank  you  kindly. — S.G. 

The  pros  and  cons  of  the  numerical  system 
have  been  discussed  in  detail  in  print  here 
before  so  I  will  simply  refer  you  to  old  discussions 
or  to  the  ample  number  ot  discussions  seen  regu¬ 
larly  in  letters  to  the  editor  columns  ot  coin  journals. 

Your  question  about  the  beginning  of  grading  in 
the  United  States  is  interesting,  and  I  have  no  pre¬ 
cise  answer  to  it,  except  to  say  that  it  probably 
evolved  from  generally  descriptive  words  such  as 
good,"  "fine,"  etc.— which  eventually  became 
capitalized  and  were  assigned  specific  meanings. 
Perhaps  some  other  Rare  Coin  Review  writer  could 
advise  as  to  when  the  term  "Uncirculated,"  for  ex¬ 
ample,  was  first  used  in  an  American  coin  listing. 


I  have  a  question  which  you  might  find  ap¬ 
propriate  for  the  Rare  Coin  Review :  I  won¬ 
der  if  you  might  comment  on  an  ethical  issue  sur¬ 
rounding  the  coin  business.  I  noticed  a  story  in 
one  of  your  publications  about  a  19th-century  coin 
dealer  who  said  that  his  daily  profits  were  in¬ 
creased  when  owners  of  valuable  pieces  sold  them 
at  his  store,  not  knowing  their  true  value.  Further, 
I  know  that  dealers  commonly  make  money  by 
buying  undervalued  coins  from  other  dealers  who 
are  unaware  of  what  they  have.  And,  I  read  that 
dealers  who  sold  James  Ruddy  common  coins  to 
be  photographed  in  Photograde  were  sometimes 
suspicious  that  they  were  being  "taken,"  when  a 
numismatist  of  James  Ruddy's  stature  seemed  to 
be  excited  about  finding  what  ostensibly  was  a 
nearly  worthless  item. 

Yet  for  all  this,  I  know  that  the  man  who  con¬ 
tacts  your  firm  will  get  a  fair  price  for  his  materi¬ 
al.  I  guess  the  question  is,  "Where  do  you  draw 
the  line?"  After  all,  you've  spent  your  life  gaining 
a  very  specialized  knowledge  and  you  have  to  take 
full  advantage  of  what  you've  worked  for.  Your 
comments,  please. — L.D.A. 

This  topic  would  make  an  interesting  subject 
for  a  forum  at  a  convention  or  coin  club!  My 


feeling  is  that  a  professional  numismatist,  if  asked 
to  make  an  offer  on  a  coin,  should  make  an  offer 
reflecting  the  current  market  value  of  the  coin,  less 
an  appropriate  discount  for  a  profit  margin,  ex¬ 
penses  of  selling,  and  other  commercial  consider¬ 
ations.  However,  if  someone  else  prices  the  coin 
and  offers  it  to  a  dealer,  then,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
such  a  coin  is  fair  game,  even  if  it  is  a  bargain. 

For  example,  if  I  bought  a  "sleeper"  in  someone's 
advertisement — an  underpriced  variety,  or  some¬ 
thing  like  this — and  then  sold  it  for  several  times 
the  price  paid,  this  would  seem  to  be  a  reward  for 
knowledge. 

However,  if  a  seller  makes  an  error,  then  I  feel 
that  such  an  error  should  not  be  taken  advantage 
of.  For  example,  recently  a  large  numismatic  firm 
in  Texas  sold  us  an  "1864-S"  half  dime  in  Extreme¬ 
ly  Fine  condition  for  a  wholesale  price.  The  only 
problem  was  that,  upon  examination,  it  was  not  a 
San  Francisco  Mint  coin  at  all,  but,  rather,  was  the 
rarer  and  much  more  valuable  Philadelphia  issue — 
without  the  S  mintmark— which  was  either  misat- 
tributed  or  had  been  shipped  by  mistake.  The  mis¬ 
take  was  noticed,  and  the  coin  was  shipped  back 
to  them  immediately. 

We  were  not  so  fortunate  with  a  transaction  at 
this  end  a  number  of  years  ago.  By  mistake,  a  rare 
variety  of  early  Liberty  Seated  dime  was  sent  as  a 
type"  coin  to  a  client  who  had  ordered  another 
variety.  We  caught  the  error  in  our  records,  and 
asked  the  ret  ipient  to  send  it  back,  and  offered  to 
pay  the  appropriate  postage.  We  were  told  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  our  error  was  his  gain,  that  it 
was  "tough  luck"  on  our  part,  etc. 

In  summation,  I  see  nothing  wrong  with  the 


popular  practice  of  "cherry  picking"  through  the 
offerings  of  a  dealer,  who  has  priced  his  coins,  to 
pick  out  undervalued  pieces,  bargains,  coins  of  great 
potential,  and  so  on.  However,  if  a  seller  has  made 
a  typographical  error,  or  has  made  an  obvious  mis¬ 
take,  I  consider  it  good  form  to  notify  him  and  cor¬ 
rect  the  situation.  I  suppose  the  dollar  amount 
would  have  something  to  do  with  it  as  well.  I'm 
always  reading  about  token  collectors  who  find  a 
$50  or  $100  token  for  $1  or  $2  in  a  "junk  box," 
and  the  find  not  only  rewards  for  their  knowledge 
but  a  nice  financial  compensation.  However,  if  by 
mistake,  a  dealer  were  to  put  an  obviously  rare  coin 
in  the  wrong  place,  or  marked  it  with  the  wrong 
price,  or  sent  it  out  in  error,  etc.,  I  do  not  consider 
it  proper  to  take  advantage  of  this  mistake. 

But,  as  I  said,  this  could  be  debated  on  and  on. 
*  *  * 


Ql  would  like  to  add  an  MCMVII  High  Relief, 
1907  double  eagle  to  my  collection,  and 
note  that  there  are  two  varieties,  one  with  "wire 
rim"  and  the  other  with  "flat  rim."  Is  one  rarer 
than  the  other,  or  are  they  both  of  the  same  rari¬ 
ty?  A  friend  told  me  that  the  "flat  rim"  is  scarcer, 
but  the  Guide  Book  prices  both  varieties  the  same. 
What  is  the  answer? — S.M.R. 

The  so-called  flat  rim  variety  is  two  or  three 
times  scarcer  than  the  wire  rim  variety.  How¬ 
ever,  most  collectors  desire  just  one  example  of  the 
MCMVII  double  eagle  and  do  not  collect  them  by 
specific  rim  varieties,  so  there  is  no  special  premi¬ 
um  attached  to  the  flat  rim  style. 

*  *  * 


QCan  you  explain  how  an  1873  Indian  cent 
can  be  partially  doubled  in  the  word  LIB¬ 
ERTY?  Any  other  information  you  have  the  sub¬ 
ject  would  be  appreciated— W.F.B. 

We  passed  this  inquiry  to  Bill  Fivaz,  a  fre¬ 
quent  contributor  to  the  Rare  Coin  Review, 
who  answers  as  follows: 

Dave  Bowers  forwarded  your  recent  letter  regard¬ 
ing  the  1873  Doubled  Die  Indian  cent  on  to  me, 
and  I'm  glad  to  try  to  clear  up  your  confusion.  Your 
question  is  certainly  not  unique,  as  many  folks  won¬ 
der  how  doubling  can  occur  on  one  or  two  por¬ 
tions  of  a  coin  and  not  be  visible  anywhere  else. 

However,  before  I  give  you  the  necessary  lengthy 
explanation  (for  which  I  apologize,  but  it's  the  on¬ 


ly  way  to  properly  reply  to  your  question),  if  you 
would  look  again  at  the  photo  of  the  1873,  you'll 
see  it's  not  only  the  LIBERTY  that's  doubled,  but 
other  elements  of  the  coin  as  well— the  eye,  the 
feather  shafts  in  the  headdress,  inside  the  ear,  etc. 
This  particular  doubled  die  is  listed  in  The  Lincoln 
Cent  Doubled  Die  book  by  John  Wexler  as  1873 
Icent  1-O-V.  However,  I  feel  this  designation  is  in¬ 
correct,  as  I  will  try  to  explain  later,  but  we  must 
first  examine  and  understand  how  doubled  dies  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  first  place. 

There  is  an  excellent  24-page  booklet  put  out  by 
the  Doubled  Die  Club  of  CONECA  (Combined  Or¬ 
ganizations  of  Numismatic  Error  Collectors  of 
America)  which  explains  in  detail  about  all  types 
of  doubled  dies.  In  order  to  understand  these  types, 
we  must  first,  as  mentioned  above,  know  how  these 
interesting  varieties  are  made.  If  you're  ready,  I'll 
quote  from  the  booklet: 

When  the  term  "doubled  die"  is  used,  we  are 
commonly  referring  to  a  coin  which  has  a  dou¬ 
bled  or  partially  doubled  image,  letters  or 
numerals.  However,  a  "doubled  die"  is  actual¬ 
ly  a  die  which  shows  doubling  itself,  and  the 
coin  is  a  representative  product  of  that  particu¬ 
lar  die.  Nevertheless,  we  still  commonly  refer 
to  these  coins  as  "doubled  dies."  The  correct 
terminology  for  the  resulting  products  of  dou¬ 
bled  dies  would  be  "doubled  die  coins." 

How  doubled  dies  are  made — Once  a  coin 
design  has  been  approved,  it  is  then  modeled 
in  plastilene  or  wax,  in  relief  (positive  image), 
just  as  it  will  appear  on  the  coin  itself.  The  next 
step  is  to  mold  the  design  incused  (negative  im¬ 
age),  as  it  will  eventually  appear  on  the  die  it¬ 
self.  From  this  negative,  a  plastic  positive  is 
made,  again  with  the  design  in  relief.  From  here, 
a  final  negative  plaster  model  is  made,  then 
treated  with  hot  beeswax  and  copper  powder. 
The  negative  plaster  is  electroplated,  forming 
a  copper  shell  known  as  a  galvano.  The  shell, 
or  galvano,  is  then  removed  from  the  plaster,  and 
a  strong  backing,  usually  lead,  is  placed  on  the 
galvano  to  make  it  stronger.  We  now  have  a  stur¬ 
dy  galvano,  with  the  coin  design  in  relief.  This 
galvano  can  be  anywhere  from  three  to  12  times 
the  size  of  the  actual  coin  to  be  produced. 

The  next  step  is  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  im¬ 
age  on  the  galvano  to  the  actual  size  of  the  coin 
to  be  produced.  To  do  this,  the  mint  uses  a  lan- 
vier  Reducing  Machine.  This  machine  has  two 
"arms,"  one  which  is  applied  to  the  galvano, 
and  the  other  to  the  end  of  the  blank, 
cylindrical-shaped  steel  bar.  The  face  of  this  steel 
bar  is  the  size  of  the  coin  to  be  produced.  Us¬ 
ing  the  principle  of  the  fulcrum,  the  Janvier 
Reducing  Machine  can  trace  the  design  of  the 
galvano  and  cut  or  carve  the  same  design  onto 
the  end  of  the  blank,  cylindrical-shaped,  steel 
bar.  This  steel  bar  will  then  become  the  master 
hub  (with  the  design  in  relief)  for  that  coin 
design. 

The  master  hub  is  then  used  to  make  a  mas¬ 
ter  die  by  placing  the  master  hub  into  a  press 
opposite  another  blank  steel  bar.  With  several 
hundred  tons  of  force,  the  master  hub  is  pressed 
into  the  end  of  the  blank  steel  bar,  creating  what 
is  called  the  master  die.  However,  it  will  always 
take  more  than  one  impression  of  the  master 
hub  into  the  steel  bar  to  produce  a  satisfactory 
image  upon  the  die.  With  at  least  two  hubbings 
(impressions,  the  process  just  described)  need¬ 
ed,  we  now  have  the  first  point  at  which  dou¬ 
bled  dies  can  occur,  if  the  hub  and  the  die  are 
not  properly  aligned  between  hubbings.  When 
making  the  dies  for  the  Morgan  dollar,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  it  often  took  up  to  12  impressions  of  the 
hub  into  the  die  to  produce  a  satisfactory  image. 

There  is  generally  only  one  master  hub  pro¬ 
duced,  and  two  master  dies,  one  of  whiih  is 
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held  in  reserve  until  and  unless  absolutely  need¬ 
ed.  The  date  is  added  during  the  master  die 
stage.  The  master  die  is  then  used  to  produce 
a  working  hub,  of  which  several  are  produced, 
then  the  working  hub  is  used  to  produce  work¬ 
ing  dies,  of  which  there  are  very  many  pro¬ 
duced.  The  working  dies  are  then  used  to 
actually  strike  the  coins. 

I  think  we  should  next  look  at  the  various  "class¬ 
es"  of  Doubled  Dies — not  going  into  each  in  de¬ 
tail,  but  at  least  mentioning  them  so  you  will  be 
able  to  see  that  "all  die  doubling  is  not  the  same." 

There  are  currently  seven  different  types  of  dou¬ 
bled  dies  listed,  known  as  "classes."  These  differ¬ 
ent  classes  are  described  based  on  the  method  in 
which  the  particular  die  was  doubled. 

It  is  important  here  to  use  the  correct  terminolo¬ 
gy.  "Double  die"  would  represent  two  dies,  and 
as  you  know,  we're  dealing  with  a  single  die,  with 
a  final  product  which  has  a  "doubled"  (past  tense) 
image,  so  therefore,  "doubled  die"  is  the  correct 
term. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  in  the  descrip¬ 
tions  that  follow,  we  often  refer  to  the  hub  enter¬ 
ing  the  die  when  explaining  how  the  various  classes 
of  doubled  dies  come  about.  We  chose  this  expla¬ 
nation  to  be  less  wordy,  but  keep  in  mind  that  dou¬ 
bled  die  doubling  may  also  occur  when  the  master 
hub  is  impressing  the  master  die,  the  master  die 
impressingthe  working  hub,  and  the  working  hub 
impressing  the  working  die,  or  a  combination  of 
any  of  these.  We  are  referring  to  "doubled"  dies, 
but  you  should  keep  in  mind  that  we  are  also  talk¬ 
ing  about  any  die  with  a  multiple  image.  Tripled 
and  quadrupled  dies  are  known  to  exist,  and  they 
are  in  this  same  family  of  die  varieties  and  study. 
CLASS  I  -  ROTATED  HUB  DOUBLING 
CLASS  II  -  DISTORTED  HUB  DOUBLING 
CLASS  III  -  DESIGN  HUB  DOUBLING 
CLASS  IV  -  OFFSET  HUB  DOUBLING 
CLASS  V  -  PIVOTED  HUB  DOUBLING 
CLASS  VI  -  DISTENDED  HUB  DOUBLING 
CLASS  VII  -  MODIFIED  HUB  DOUBLING 
Now,  if  you're  still  with  me,  as  I  mentioned,  the 
1873  Indian  cent  is  listed  in  the  Doubled  Die  book 
as  a  Class  V  (Pivoted  Hub  Doubling)  doubled  die. 
However,  I  believe  this  attribution  to  be  in  error, 
as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  this  class  of  dou¬ 
bling  is  a  "fan-shaped  spread"  (doubling)  which 
increases  in  degree  as  you  move  further  away  from 
the  pivot  point  which,  according  to  the  Class  V 
description,  is  at  or  near  the  rim  of  the  coin  at  some 
point.  My  belief  is  substantiated  by  an  excellent, 
in-depth  article  by  respected  researcher  Del  Ro- 
mines  in  the  March,  1987  issue  of  the  ERROR- 
SCOPE,  the  monthly  CONECA  magazine.  As  Del 
properly  points  out,  if  this  coin  was  an  example  of 
Pivoted  Hub  doubling,  there  would  be  a  difference 
in  the  strength  of  the  doubling  all  around  the  coin, 
primarily  in  the  lettering  near  the  rim.  Also,  the 
feather  shafts  would  not  be  perfectly  parallel  as  they 
are  on  this  variety,  but  would  be  at  an  angle  to  each 
other  as  they  moved  further  away  from  the  pivot 
point.  This  examination  of  a  specimen  uncovered 
that,  in  fact,  the  letters  "STATES  OF  AME"  were  dou¬ 
bled,  but  all  in  the  same  direction  and  degree, 
which  would  disprove  this  as  a  Class  V  attribution. 
Del  properly,  in  my  opinion,  has  tagged  this  as  a 
Class  III  (Design  Hub  Doubling)  doubled  die,  the 
same  class  that  produced  overdate  coins  such  as 
the  1943/2-P  Jefferson  nickel  (which  Del  discovered, 
incidentally),  and  the  1942/41  Philadelphia  and 
Denver  Mercury  dimes. 

An  explanation  of  this  Class  III  doubling  follows: 

This  class  is  caused  when  one  hub  is  used 
for  the  initial  impression  into  the  die,  and  after 
a  design  change,  a  hub  with  a  slightly  different 
design  is  used  for  subsequent  hubbings.  NOTE: 
The  term  "design  hub"  is  a  term  that  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  organized  error/variety  hobby 


to  replace  the  original  term  "dual  hub."  Many 
older  references  still  use  the  term  "dual  hub," 
so  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  two  terms 
are  one  in  the  same." 

To  even  further  confirm  that  this  is  a  Class  III  dou¬ 
bled  die,  Del  mentions  in  his  article  that  the  same 
type  of  doubling  may  be  seen  on  the  ribbon,  nose, 
mouth  and  other  areas  of  the  coin. 

I'm  sorry  I  couldn't  answer  your  question  in  a 
more  concise  fashion,  but  unfortunately  the  reason 
doubled  dies  occur  in  the  first  place  must  be  un¬ 
derstood  before  any  explanation  would  mean 
anything. 

I  hope  I  haven't  confused  you  more — if  you're  not 
a  CONECA  member,  you  may  want  to  consider 
joining.  With  doubled  dies,  repunched  dates  and 
mintmarks  becoming  more  and  more  popular,  it's 
nice  to  have  an  "inside  track"  on  all  the  new  dis¬ 
coveries  that  are  reported.  Please  drop  me  a  line 
if  you  have  any  questions  about  the  explanation  or 
errors/varieties  in  general.  Incidently,  the  CONE¬ 
CA  Handbook,  available  to  all  CONECA  members 
for  $4.00  ($10.00  with  custom  binder)  is  a  wealth 
of  information  on  all  aspects  of  error  and  variety 
collecting,  and  I  guarantee  it  will  increase  your  col¬ 
lecting  enjoyment  tenfold.  The  Handbook  may  al¬ 
so  be  obtained  from  the  ANA  for  $15.00  which 
includes  the  custom  binder  and  postage. 

I  hope  you're  no  longer  "left  hanging"  on  the 
question  of  Doubled  Dies. 

*  *  * 


FOLLOW-UP:  The  following  letter  is  from  Judge 
Burt  Cosgrove,  who  wrote  to  comment  on  the  sta¬ 
tus  of  Philippine  Islands  coins  circa  1903-1946,  the 
subject  of  a  comment  on  page  28  of  our  issue  No. 
68: 

Recently  there  has  been  some  interest  in  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  to  include  U.S.  Territorial  coinage  for  the 
Philippine  Islands  as  part  of  the  regular  U.S.  type 
set.  I  have  always  included  these  coins  in  my  type 
set  and  here  are  just  a  few  reasons  why  I  do: 

1.  The  coinage  carries  an  obviously  American  ea¬ 
gle  perched  upon  the  same  type  of  American  shield 
used  on  early  U.S.  coinage. 

2.  These  coins  were  all  struck  at  U.S.  mints  (Phil¬ 
adelphia,  San  Francisco,  Denver).  After  1920,  some 
were  struck  at  the  official  U.S.  branch  mint  in  Ma¬ 
nila.  When  the  mint  was  first  opened,  commemora¬ 
tive  "dollars"  were  struck  with  the  portrait  of 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  on  them. 

3.  Unlike  British  coinage  for  India,  Africa,  and 
the  Caribbean,  these  coins  proudly  carry  the  name 
of  the  issuing  country  "United  States  of  America." 

4.  The  "Liberty  in  Flowing  Gown"  design  on  the 
10c,  20c,  50c,  and  peso  coins  (1903-1945)  was  the 
first  American  use  of  a  symbol  which  later  was  used 
on  the  1907-1933  Saint-Gaudens  $20  gold  pieces, 
the  1916-1947  Walking  Liberty  half  dollars,  etc. 

5.  In  1936  the  U.S.  mint  in  Manila  struck  legal 
tender,  dollar-size  coins  bearing  the  portrait  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Manuel  L.  Quezon 
on  the  obverse.  The  reverse  carries  the  legend  "Unit¬ 
ed  States  of  America  1936."  This  may  have  been 
only  the  second  time  in  history  that  a  living  U.S. 
president  appeared  on  an  American  coin. 

6.  Since  many  people  have  not  considered  includ¬ 
ing  U.S.  territorial  coinage  for  the  Philippine  Islands 
in  their  U.S.  collections,  these  coins  are  very 


reasonably  priced,  especially  when  one  consider' 
that  most  were  destroyed  during  or  before  World 
War  II.  Some  people  when  they  see  these  coins  in 
my  collection  initially  conclude  they  must  be  rare 
U.S.  patterns.  I  hate  it  when  I  have  to  tell  them  how 
affordable  these  "rare  patterns"  actually  are 

7.  Both  Hawaii  and  the  Philippine  Islands  became 
U.S.  territories  in  1898.  World  War  II  began  with 
Japanese  attacks  on  the  U.S.  military  installations 
located  on  these  two  U.S.  island  territories.  My  fa¬ 
ther  was  among  the  U.S.  forces  attacked  in  the 
Philippines  on  "Pearl  Harbor  Day."  More  Ameri¬ 
can  soldiers,  of  course,  died  in  the  Philippines  be¬ 
cause  Japanese  forces  never  occupied  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Some  collectors  overlook  this  area  of  U.S.  numis¬ 
matics  because  the  Philippine  Islands  are  no  longer 
a  U.S.  territory  and  they  never  became  a  state  as 
Elawaii  did.  I  believe,  however,  that  we  should  in¬ 
clude  these  coins  in  our  U.S.  type  set  because  the 
Philippine  Islands  were  a  U.S.  territory  at  the  time 
the  coins  were  issued.  Does  anyone  seriously  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  the  South  had  been  successful  in  the 
Civil  War  (1861-1865)  that  we  shouldn't  collect  New 
Orleans  Mint  coins?  What  about  coins  minted  at 
the  Charlotte,  North  Carolina  Mint,  or  the  Dahlon- 
ega,  Georgia  Mint? 

Many  Filipinos  and  Americans  wanted  to  see  the 
Philippines  become  the  51st  state.  If  that  had  hap¬ 
pened  most  Americans  undoubtedly  would  include 
U.S.  territorial  coinage  for  the  Philippine  Islands  in 
their  U.S.  type  collections.  We,  however,  would  have 
to  forget  about  purchasing  any  of  these  coins  at  pres¬ 
ent  day  prices.  Maybe  we  should  just  keep  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  U.S.  territorial  coinage  for  the  Philippine 
Islands  "our  secret." 

*  *  * 

FOLLOW-UP:  With  regard  to  Frank  Van  Valen's 
article  on  a  "new"  variety  of  1873  doubled  LIBER¬ 
TY  cent,  Harry  X  Boosel,  who  has  made  a  special¬ 
ty  in  coins  of  this  year  1873,  wrote  to  say  that  Natalie 
Halperin  showed  him  an  example  of  this  variety 
"about  six  years  ago  at  a  Washington  area  coin 
show."  Harry  further  reports  that  he  owns  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  "regular"  1873  doubled  LIBERTY 
cent— the  one  with  all  of  the  letters  in  the  head- 
band  doubled. 

*  *  * 

FOLLOW-UP:  The  following  letter,  from  R.A.D., 
is  in  response  to  Frank  Van  Valen's  article  on  a  va¬ 
riety  of  1873  Indian  cent  with  just  four  of  the  let¬ 
ters  doubled: 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  your  article  in  the 
35th  anniversary  issue  of  the  Review  concerning 
the  1873  doubled  LIBERTY  Indian  cent.  Presuma¬ 
bly  you  will  get  a  number  of  letters  about  it.  Much 
more  information  on  this  variety  is  available  than 
you  were  apparently  aware  of,  but  this  does  not  less¬ 
en  the  excitement  of  finding  a  scarce  item. 

ANACS  refers  to  your  variety  as  Variety  2.  My  per¬ 
sonal  specimen  of  it  was  authenticated  by  ANACS 
in  1980  and  graded  Uncirculated-60.  It  was  origi¬ 
nally  found  by  my  great  uncle  in  the  year  of  issue 
and  has  been  a  conversation  piece  of  our  family 
for  decades.  I  came  into  possession  of  it  upon  the 
death  of  my  grandfather  in  1959. 

A  Coin  World  article,  May  11,  1983,  discussed  the 
two  varieties  and  illustrated  them  with  photos  of 
coins  from  New  York  dealer  Natalie  Halperin  w-ho 
had  both  of  them  in  Uncirculated.  A  copy  of  the 
article  is  enclosed. 

Last  year  I  purchased  a  copy  of  Indian  Cent  Date 
Varieties  from  your  firm.  Unfortunately,  the  origi¬ 
nal  publication  date  was  not  included  in  the  reprint, 
but  the  1873  re-engraved  LIBERTY  was  noted.  I  have 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  this  was  before  the 
1958  date  you  mention  in  your  article.  It  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  interesting  now  to  query  the  various  grad¬ 
ing  services  and  find  out  how  many  of  the  two 
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doubled  l  IBE KT>  18"3  cents  have  been  examined 
to  date.  I  encourage  you  to  do  it  anti  make  an  anal- 
vsis  of  the  data 

keep  up  the  good  work  ot  coin  research  along 
with  your  buying  and  selling  activities.  It  is  vital 
to  the  health  ot  the  hobby. 

*  ♦  * 

FOLLOW-UP:  The  following  letter  was  received 
trom  Edward  C.  Olsson,  California: 

I  am  responding  to  a  letter  published  in  the  Rare 
Coin  Review  No.  68  from  S.G.  regarding  the  1887/6- 
P  and  1887/6-0  Morgan  dollar  overdates  existing 
today. 

As  a  long-time  customer  of  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries  and  auctions,  you  are  no  doubt  aware  that 
I  am  a  Morgan  dollar  specialist  and  that  I  have  a 
complete  Uncirculated  collection  missing  only  the 
1887/6-0,  1892-S  and  1895-0  coins.  I  also  collect 
unusual  Uncirculated  VAM's  and  after  four  years 
have  an  1887/6-P  graded  MS-64  PL  example. 

I  can  provide  you  with  rough  approximations  of 
existing  quantities  of  the  two  overdates  due  to  a  re¬ 
search  project  conducted  by  me  on  combining  in¬ 
formation  located  in  two  publications  which  are 
Silver  Dollar  Fortune  Telling  by  Les  and  Sue  Fox 
[1987  Edition]  and  Morgan  and  Peace  Silver  Dol¬ 
lars  by  Leroy  Van  Allen  and  A.  George  Mai  I  is  for 
number  of  VAMs  and  their  rarity.  I  have  compiled 
formulated  equations  to  comprise  tables  for  each 
year  and  mint  with  VAM  Rarity  Index  Number. 
There  is  an  error  factor  of  5x  for  Rarity  Index  4  and 
higher.  Two  of  my  tables  for  Uncirculated  coins  are 
shown  below:  [Please  note  that  there  is  no  Rarity 
Index  2] 

1887-P 


Rarity  Index  1  1  VAM  @  254,991 

Rarity  Index  3  5  VAMS  @  2,550 

Rarity  Index  4  6  VAMS  @  255 

Rarity  Index  5  1  VAM  @  26 

Rarity  Index  6  1  VAM  @  3 

1887-0 

Rarity  Index  1  1  VAM  @  41,132 

Rarity  Index  3  3  VAMS  @  411 

Rarity  Index  4  3  VAMS  @  41 

Rarity  Index  5  3  VAMS  @  4 

Rarity  Index  6  N/A 


The  1887/6-P  is  a  Rarity  Index  5  [VAM  2]  so  there 
are  26  to  130  Uncirculated  examples  estimated  out 
of  269,300  estimated  1887-P  Uncirculated  dollars. 
This  is  a  ratio  of  1  for  every  2,072  to  10,358  coins. 
There  are  4,900,000  circulated  examples  estimat¬ 
ed  so  473  to  2,365  are  VAM  2. 

The  1887/6-0  is  a  Rarity  Index  5  [VAM  3]  so  there 
are  4  to  20  Uncirculated  examples  estimated  out 
of  42,500  estimated  1887-0  Uncirculated  dollars. 
This  is  a  ratio  of  1  for  every  2,125  to  10,625  coins. 
There  are  2,700,000  circulated  examples  estimat¬ 
ed  so  254  to  1,270  are  VAM  3. 

In  addition,  the  January  1,  1988  PCGS  Popula¬ 
tion  Report  shows  20  1887/6-P  and  4  1887/6-0  dol¬ 
lars  graded  MS-60  or  higher.  These  figures  fall  near 
my  lowest  estimated  number  of  Uncirculated  coins 
remaining  so  I  feel  that  the  figures  are  probably 
closer  to  the  midway  point  of  my  high  and  low 
count. 

Short  Answers  to  Inquirers 

F.C.T.,  Berkeley:  Probably  fewer  than  a  dozen  truly 
Uncirculated  1918/7-D  Buffalo  nickels  exist.  I  do  not 
know  if  any  would  merit  MS-65  by  today's  grading 
standards. 

L.S.,  Watertown:  It  was  Mark  Twain,  I  believe, 
who  wrote  "A  pink  trip-slip  for  a  three-cent  fare,” 
•i ,  part  of  ri  turn-of-the-century  song.  In  the  early 
I960,  the  Aloe  Co.,  manufacturer  of  ethical  drugs, 


issued  a  record  with  this  song  on  it— as  part  of  a 
promotion  to  physicians.  (Perhaps  a  Rare  Coin  Re¬ 
view  reader  has  a  copy?)  Your  three  cent  piece, 
wrapped  in  a  paper  with  this  phrase,  was  proba¬ 
bly  kept  as  a  souvenir,  circa  1900,  by  someone  who 
liked  the  song. 

D.G.,  Freeport:  You  are  right  about  the"state  of 
the  art”  in  coin  catalogues;  as  a  class  they  are  light 
years  ahead  of  even  the  finest  stamp  catalogues  (and 
there  are  some  mighty  fine  stamp  catalogues).  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  field  of  periodicals  we  believe  that  The 
American  Philatelist,  journal  of  the  American  Phila¬ 
telic  Society,  can  hold  its  own  with  any  hobby  pub¬ 
lication.  I  agree  that  The  Numismatist,  in  its  new 
suit  of  clothes,  looks  better  since  the  January  1988 
issue. 

H.R.,  Denison:  Texas  commemorative  halves 
1935  to  1938  have  always  been  popular  with  Tex¬ 
ans,  as  you  say,  but  this  demand  does  not  support 
the  market.  Rather,  the  current  price  level  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  nationwide  demand.  You  don't  think  that  resi¬ 
dents  of  York  County,  Maine,  support  the  price  level 
for  1936  York  commemoratives,  do  you?  Back  to 
Texas  halves:  I  don't  think  that  waiting  for  prices 
to  come  down  will  be  fruitful,  for  prices  are  already 
low — at  least  in  comparison  to  what  they  were  a 
few  years  back.  I  remember  seeing  in  Downey,  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  a  sketch  of  a  haggard,  ancient-appearing 
man,  on  a  sign  in  front  of  a  real  estate  agency.  The 
caption  was  something  like:  "A  young  man  who 
has  been  waiting  for  real  estate  prices  to  come 
down.”  So  it  may  also  be  if  you  postpone  your  Texas 
half  dollar  purchases. 

C.L.,  New  York  City:  While  1941  Proof  half  dol¬ 
lars  exist  in  two  varieties — with  the  designer's  ini¬ 
tials  (AW)  and  without,  in  practice  few  numismatists 
desire  a  specimen  of  each  variety;  nearly  all  are 
satisfied  with  just  one  or  the  other.  To  my  mind, 
hoarding  the  without-initials  variety  would  not  be 
particularly  profitable,  and  I  suggest  you  direct  your 
energy  elsewhere. 

S.E.,  Portland:  You  undoubtedly  refer  to  the 
Tatham  Stamp  and  Coin  Co.,  Springfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  which  was  an  important  firm  years  ago. 
They  published  all-inclusive  sale  listings,  a  la  B.  Max 
Mehl  in  coins  (or  H.E.  Harris  in  stamps)  and  did 
much  to  introduce  the  public  to  collecting. 

R.L.,  Indianapolis:  I  respect  that  you  do  not  want 
to  pay  a  $49  subscription  for  our  “advertising  that 
we  should  be  giving  away  free,”  however,  our 
printers  don't  send  the  catalogues  to  us  free,  either. 
If  you  doubt  that  the  $49  subscription  is  the  bar¬ 
gain  we  say  it  is,  just  check  out  the  subscription 
prices  charged  by  leading  art  auction  houses,  which 
can  run  over  $1,000  per  year.  Concerning  your  sug¬ 
gestion  that  we  divide  the  Rare  Coin  Review  into 
two  different  magazines — one  with  advertising  and 
which  we  should  give  away,  and  the  other  with  ar¬ 
ticles  (thank  you  for  your  nice  words  about  the  ar¬ 
ticles,  by  the  way)  which  you  will  pay  for — we  can't 
do  this,  as  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Rare  Coin 
Review  is  to  sell  coins.  The  subscription  fee  of  $49 
we  charge  for  receiving  all  of  our  catalogues  and 
periodicals  is  less  than  it  costs  us  to  produce  them 
and  is  less  than  half  of  the  cover  price  of  the  issues 
you  will  receive.  If  we  were  to  remove  our  subscrip¬ 
tion  charge  we  would  have  to  make  up  for  it  by  rais¬ 
ing  the  prices  of  the  coins  we  sell — which  we  will 
not  do.  In  any  event,  ask  yourself  the  question:  Are 
the  Bowers  and  Merena  publications  worth  $49  per 
year  to  me?  If  the  answer  is  yes,  subscribe.  If  the 
answer  is  no,  then  don't.  We  hope  the  answer  will 
be  yes! 

H.H.S.,  Los  Angeles:  The  dies  were  probably  cut 
by  or  for  the  order  of  Bailey  &  Co.,  Philadelphia 
jewelers.  The  same  firm  issued  an  encased  post¬ 
age  stamp  and  was  the  intermediary  in  the  order 
for  Confederate  States  of  America  1861  cents  placed 
fry  the  Confederacy,  and  given  to  Lovett  of  the  same 
city. 


J.T.,  Brentwood:  Thanks  for  the  nice  note  Yes 
I  remember  you  at  our  sale  of  the  Getty  Collet  tion. 
The  striae  on  1879  Flowing  Hair  $4  pieces  were 
caused  by  adjusting  the  planchets  before  striking; 
refer  to  Mike  Hodder's  article  in  the  RCR  last  year. 

P.P.E.,  Hillsborough:  Glad  you  like  our  medals. 
We  don't  advertise  them  in  American  Heritage, 
Americana,  National  Geographic,  etc.  for  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  reasons.  First,  these  are  limited-edition  me¬ 
dals  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  and  we  think  it 
is  quite  nice  that  the  average  quantity  made  in  the 
past  has  been  on  the  order  of  only  a  few  hundred 
of  each  (with  a  maximum  of  1,000  in  any  event). 
Second,  massive  advertising  would  be  very  expen¬ 
sive  and  would  necessitate  our  raising  the  price  and 
the  production  quantity,  and  we  don't  want  to  do 
either. 

L.C.,  Lexington:  It  was  Ron  Guth  who  first  iden¬ 
tified  Vermont  "Ryder-40,”  in  the  holdings  of  the 
Smithsonian. 

L.E.,  Madison:  (1)  Not  yet,  but  possibly  in  1989. 
(2)  Probably  PCGS.  (3)  1892-S  in  MS-65  but  not  in 
lesser  grades,  especially  not  below  MS-60.  1893-S 
has  always  been  a  rarity  among  Morgan  dollars,  and 
even  a  worn  one  has  considerable  value.  The  Proof 
1878  7  Tailfeathers  is  a  rarity.  I  have  never  seen  an 
authentic  1895  Morgan  dollar  in  Uncirculated 
grade,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  one  with  mint  lustre; 
all  have  been  Proofs  or  impaired  Proofs.  (4)  Assay 
Commission  medals  have  not  been  produced  since 
1977.  (5)  When  it  was  last  on  the  market,  in  the 
Anderson-Dupont  Sale,  the  cataloguers,  Stack's, 
called  it  Uncirculated.  The  1870-S  dollar  will  be 
sold  this  autumn  in  our  Norweb  Collection  Sale, 
Part  3.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  known  of  this 
rare  issue. 

D.R.F.,  Scarsdale:  All  genuine  1912-S  nickels  seen 
by  me  have  the  obverse  field  bulged,  a  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  die.  Presumably,  the  entire  mintage  of 
238,000  pieces  came  from  the  same  die.  1912-D 
nickels  are  found  with  regular  (i.e.,  unbulged)  ob¬ 
verse  characteristics.  I  agree  with  you;  Liberty  nick¬ 
els  are  cheap  in  MS-63  and  Proof-63  grades, 
especially  when  you  realize  that  these  are  as  nice 
as,  or  nicer,  than  what  the  hobby  called  MS-65  and 
Proof-65  a  few  years  ago. 


Good  Wishes  from  G.H. 

The  following  is  from  G.H.,  an  Illinois  client: 

"I  enjoyed  reading  the  anniversary  message  from 
Dave  Bowers  in  your  last  Rare  Coin  Review  issue. 
You  and  your  firm  are  a  great  credit  to  numismat¬ 
ics.  How  you  and  your  staff  find  the  energy  to  do 
all  of  the  writing  and  publishing,  let  alone  run  what 
must  be  a  most  successful  business  and  then  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  hobby's  associations  and  activities 
almost  continuously,  is  a  major  mystery  to  me! 

“Your  editorial  material  is  the  very  best  I  have 
seen.  Without  it,  the  hobby  would  be  poor,  for  there 
is  really  very  little  else  around.  Here  is  wishing  you 
success  for  many,  many  years  to  come." 

New  Russian  Discovery 

We  are  happy  to  note  that  the  spring,  1988  issue 
of  The  journal  of  the  Russian  Numismatic  Society 
has  published  photographs  and  a  lengthy  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Lot  479  in  our  recent  sale  of  the  Guia  Col¬ 
lection.  This  piece,  a  Novodel  5  Roubles  of  1800 
bears  the  initials  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Mintmaster 
Alexei  Ivanov.  Ivanov  was  not  previously  known  for 
this  date,  making  this  piece  presently  unique.  The 
coin,  which  was  graded  as  a  Proof,  sold  for  $4,400. 
Earlier  from  the  Spink-Zurich  sale  of  the  Virgil  Brand 
Collection  (April  1986),  this  unique  piece  can  trace 
its  pedigree  back  as  early  as  1926.  We  were  happy 
to  supply  Mr.  Randolph  Zander  with  photographs 
and  the  catalogue  description  of  the  coin. 
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Gold  Dollars 


7 95.00 


U.S.  Gold  Coins  for  Sale 


1849  Small  head.  Open  wreath.  No  L  on  neck 


truncation.  AU-58 . 525.00 

This  variety  is  considerably  scarcer  than  the  regular  issue  with 
slightly  larger  head.  It  is  mentioned  as  a  footnote  on  page  1 75 
of  the  Guide  Book. 

1851-0  AU-50  . 395.00 

Scarce  New  Orleans  issue;  mintage  290,000  pieces,  less  than 
1/1 0th  that  of  Philadelphia  this  year. 

1852  VF-30  $215;  EF-40  . 275.00 

1853  EF-45  $295;  AU-50  . 325.00 


1853-0  VF-20  $245;  EF-40  $279;  EF-45,  a  sharp 
coin  with  much  original  mint  lustre— from  an 
interesting  hoard  we  recently  purchased  (see 
footnote)  $349;  AU-50  . 395.00 

We  recently  acquired  a  small  hoard  of  1853-0  gold  dollars 
which  had  been  put  away  years  ago.  At  our  price  you  can  buy 
a  sharp  1853-0  for  little  more  than  you  would  have  to  pay 
for  a  Philadelphia  Mint  of  the  same  issue,  and  yet  the  1853- 
O,  with  a  mintage  of  290,000,  is  nearly  15  times  rarer  than 
the  1853  Philadelphia  variety!  Why  not  add  a  New  Orleans 
Mint  coin  to  your  type  set?  Tell  you  what:  if  you  mention 
"1853-0  gold  dollar  special  deal"  when  you  order  an  EF-45 
coin  (this  offer  applies  only  to  the  EF-45  grade),  we'll  send  you 
along  with  your  coin  a  coupon  worth  $25  toward  your  next 
purchase  of  books  from  us! 


1854  Type  I.  EF-45  $295;  AU-50,  a  very  nice  coin 
with  some  original  mint  lustre  still  remaining 
$325;  AU-55  . 425.00 

This  is  the  last  year  of  the  Type  I  design,  first  minted  in  1 849. 


1854  Type  II.  VF-20  $395;  EF-40,  a  beautiful  piece 
$675;  EF-40  (NGC)  $675;  EF-45  $745;  EF-45 


(NGC) . 745.00 

1855  Type  II.  VF-30,  slightly  bent  $275;  EF-40 
$675;  EF-40  (NGC)  $675;  EF-45  $745;  AU-50, 
jewelry  loop  removed  from  rim  ....  195.00 

1856  Slanting  5  in  date.  EF-45  . 239.00 

1856  Upright  5  in  date.  EF-45  . 249.00 


The  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins  states  that  just  33,660 
were  struck  of  the  Upright  5  variety  while  a  vastly  larger  num¬ 
ber,  some  1,729,276,  were  struck  of  the  Slanting  5  issue.  We 
believe  that  this  is  incorrect,  and  that  the  mintage  of  the  Up¬ 
right  5  should  be  higher  than  the  figure  listed.  Even  so,  it  does 
remain  a  scarce  variety. 


1857  EF-45  $239;  AU-50  . 279.00 

1862  EF-45  $239;  AU-50  . 279.00 


1873  Open  3.  AU-50  $279;  AU-55  .  .  .  .325.00 

1874  AU-55  .  325.00 


1879  MS-60 . 1,600.00 

The  1879  has  one  of  the  lowest  mintages  in  the  series:  just 
3,000  business  strikes  plus  30  Proofs,  for  a  total  production 
of  3,030  coins.  In  just  MS-60  the  coin  catalogues  $1,750  in 
the  Guide  Book,  but  examples  are  difficult  to  find  at  any  price. 
The  resently-offered  coin,  from  an  old-time  holding,  has  a 
prooflike  surface  and  is  much  nicer  than  a  "regular"  MS-60 
specimen.  Here  indeed  is  an  excellent  opportunity! 


1881  AU-55.  A  lustrous  specimen  of  this  low- 


mintage  date 


1882  AU-50.  A  low-mintage  date  550.00 


1884  AU-55.  Still  another  rare  issue  among  gold 
dollars . 795.00 


" Best  wishes  for  another  35  years" 


The  following  was  recently  received  from  an  old- 
time  friend  and  client: 

"I  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  your  Anniver¬ 
sary  Message  in  the  Spring  1988  Rare  Coin  Review. 
May  I  add  my  congratulations  to  the  many  you  have 
received  by  now. 

“I  first  learned  of  the  name  'Dave  Bowers'  from 
his  parents.  Dad  was  a  member  of  our  golfing  four¬ 
some  and  the  family  members  were  dental  patients. 
The  folks  were  tremendously  proud  of  the  niche 
he  had  carved  permanently  in  the  field  of  numis¬ 
matics.  Because  of  that  contact  some  of  my  most 
prized  coins  were  purchased  from  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers.  Never  was  I  disappointed,  never  was  I  'taken,' 
and  never  did  I  have  any  regrets  or  second  thoughts 
about  an  acquisition  for  my  hobby  from  him  or  his 
firm. 

“Over  the  years  I  have  appreciated  the  many 
courtesies  extended  to  me  by  you.  I  have  a  nice  col¬ 


lection  of  coins  that  someday  will  be  offered  for 
sale.  To  be  sure,  you  will  be  given  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  I  am  convinced  you  are  the  one  person 
to  be  trusted  today— and  your  words  about  a  coin 
are  definitive. 

"Best  wishes  for  another  35  years— after  all,  you'll 
only  be  about  85! 

“Cordially, 

"Alex  j.  McKechnie,  Jr.,  DDS,  MS. 


Great  Books  for  Sale! 

See  our  book  section  in  this  issue 
for  some  really  great  buys  on  interesting 
and  valuable  reference  books.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  knowledge,  as  they  say! 


The  Treasury  Department 

m  An  engraving  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  very  similar  to  that  on  the  re¬ 
verse  of  the  modern  $10  bill.  Interestingly,  however,  this  engraving  doesn't  show  the  Ameri¬ 
can  flags  flying  from  the  rooftop,  and  features  different  automobiles  and  pedestrians. 
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Quarter  Eagles 

- - 


Superb  1796  No-Stars  $2V2  Classic  Rarity 


1 796  No  stars  on  obverse.  AU-50.  A  superb  speci¬ 
men,  one  of  the  finest  we  have  ever  handled, 
eclipsing  any  we  have  seen  in  recent  times,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Norweb  Collection  coin.  The  piece 
is  well  struck,  excellently  defined,  and  has  a 
superb  overall  aesthetic  appeal.  The  reverse,  if 
graded  separately,  would  equal  or  approach 
MS-60. 


Just  963  specimens  of  this  coin  were  report¬ 
ed  to  have  been  minted,  of  which  only  a  few 
dozen  survive  today.  The  appeal  of  the  issue 
is  from  several  standpoints.  First  of  all,  it  is  a 
rarity  by  any  standard.  Second,  it  is  the  first  year 
of  issue  of  the  quarter  eagle  series.  Third,  and 
probably  most  important,  this  is  the  only  year 
in  which  no  obverse  stars  appeared  on  the 


denomination.  Thus  it  is  absolutely  essentia!  for 
the  completion  of  a  set  of  United  States  gold 
coins  by  design  types . 42,500.00 

The  1  796  no-stars  quarter  eagle  is  from  a  different  die  than 
the  with-stars  variety  issued  later  in  the  year  The  later  vanets 
was  not  made  by  adding  stars  to  the  no-stars  die  Rather  a 
separate  die  was  created. 
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U.S.  Gold  Coins 


Three-Dollar  Gold  Pieces 


1836  Classic  Head.  EF-45  $695;  About 
Uncirculated-50.  Much  mint  lustre  still  re¬ 


mains.  A  beautiful  coin .  1,295.00 

1838  EF-40  . 595.00 


Superb  1852  Quarter  Eagle 


1854  AU-55 


1,595.00 


1 854  represents  the  first  year  of  issue  for  the  denomination. 
In  this  only  the  word  DOLLARS  on  the  reverse  is  in  tiny  letters. 


1852  MS-63  (PCGS)  A  superb  specimen  of  this  ear¬ 


ly  variety  . 2,650.00 

1872-S  AU-55.  Very  scarce  . 875.00 


1887  AU-55  . 695.00 

Just  6,282  examples  of  this  date  were  minted,  and  yet  it  sells 
for  little  more  than  a  "type"  issue. 


1906  MS-63 . 1,495.00 

1907  EF-40 . 215.00 

1909  Indian.  AU-50  . 225.00 


1915  MS-60  . 495.00 

1925-D  About  Uncirculated-58  (NGC)  $395; 

1925-D  MS-61  (NGC) . 550.00 

1928  AU-55  . 345.00 


1929  MS-62  (PCGS)  Last  year  of  the  quarter  eagle 
denomination  . 850.00 


A  FINE  COLLECTION 
IS  YOUR  BEST  INVESTMENT 


Superb  1855  $3  Piece 


1855  MS-63.  A  superb  specimen  6,950.00 

The  1855  has  a  mintage  of  nearly  one  third  that  of  the  1854 
and,  consequently,  is  scarcer  in  all  grades.  In  Uncirculated 
grade  it  is  at  least  two  dozen  times  rarer  than  the  1854,  sim¬ 
ply  because  the  1 854  represents  the  first  year  of  issue,  and  these 
were  saved  in  larger  numbers.  Indeed,  in  even  MS-60  grade 
the  1855  is  a  rarity.  Probably  no  more  a  dozen  equivalent  MS- 
63  specimens  exist  in  all  of  numismatics.  Here  is  a  prize  for 
the  connoisseur. 


1857  EF-40  (NGC).  A  nice  "type”  coin,  and  one 
with  a  low  mintage  as  well . 850.00 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "common"  $3  piece.  All  are 
scarce  or  rare.  The  present  offering  includes  a  number  of  truly 
desirable  dates,  suitable  for  the  specialist  as  well  as  the  type 
collector. 


1861  AU-55 . 1,695.00 

Here  is  a  very  scarce  date,  one  with  a  total  mintage  of  just 
6,072  pieces.  With  a  Guide  Book  value  of  $5,000  for  an  MS- 
60,  who  could  argue  that  this  lovely  and  lustrous  AU-55  isn't 
one  of  the  best  buys  of  the  year?  After  all,  the  price  is  just  about 
a  third  of  the  MS-60  level,  the  grade  is  very  close  to  MS-60. 


1869  EF-45  (NGC)  1,750.00 

Here  is  another  rare  issue,  indeed  a  major  rarity,  for  just  2,500 
business  strikes  were  made!  Talk  about  bargain  values  in  to¬ 
day's  market! 


1878  EF-45 


895.00 


Superb  1879  $3 


1879  MS-63.  A  superb  specimen  of  this  very 
low  mintage  issue  . 6,950.00 

Here  is  another  rarity.  Just  3,000  business  strikes  were  mint¬ 
ed.  Indeed,  in  only  MS-60  grade  this  coin  catalogues  $5,000 
in  the  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins,  and  it's  a  sure  thing 
that  even  at  this  figure  there  aren't  many  around.  MS-63  coins 
are  far,  far  scarcer  than  MS-60  pieces.  Here  is  a  major  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  connoisseur. 


Send  Liz  Your  Want  List 

Liz  Arlin,  manager  of  our  Want  List 
Department,  reviews  new  collections,  es¬ 
tates,  and  other  properties  as  they  are  ac¬ 
quired.  If  you  have  your  Want  List  on  file 
with  Liz,  then  if  she  comes  across  some¬ 
thing,  you'll  be  the  first  to  know! 

Your  Want  List  can  be  specific  and  list  date 
and  mintmark  varieties  in  certain  grades,  or 
it  can  be  of  a  general  nature.  Either  way,  if 
your  Want  List  is  on  file  with  Liz,  you  will 
have  the  chance  to  make  some  really  out¬ 
standing  purchases. 
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1881  MS-63.  Tiny  planchet  flaw  on  reverse 
(for  which  we  have  deducted  approximately 
$4,000  from  our  price!).  The  1881  is  one  of  the 
rarest  of  American  coins,  as  it  has  a  business 
strike  mintage  of  just  500  examples!  How  ma¬ 
ny  can  survive  today?  The  answer:  not  many. 
And,  of  those  that  do,  few  can  equal  this 
example . 6,950.00 

This  piece  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  1881  $3  coins  we 
have  seen  Your  complete  satisfaction  is  guaranteed,  of  course, 
per  our  regular  policy. 


1881  $3  Rarity 


Rare  1887  $3 


1887  MS-60.  A  very  attractive  example  of 
another  low-mintage  issue,  a  coin  of  which  just 
6,000  business  strikes  were  made  3,995.00 


Half  Eagles 


Scarce  1802/1  Half  Eagle 


1802/1  VF-30.  A  pleasing  specimen  of  this 
early  issue . 2,450.00 

The  overdate  is  especially  bold  and  well  pronounced  on  this 
issue. 


Certified  1811  Half  Eagle 


1811  MS-62  (PCCS).  Variety  with  small  5  on 
reverse.  An  attractive,  lustrous  example  of  a 
quality  not  often  encountered  among  early 
coins  of  this  denomination . 9,750.00 

In  just  MS-60  grade  this  piece  catalogues  $9,500,  and  if  you 
had  a  check  ready  for  that  amount,  chances  are  good  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  one.  This  MS-62  coin  is  two  points 
finer  and  in  addition  to  the  technical  grade  assigned  by  PCGS, 
it  has  a  nice  aesthetic  appeal. 


1836  Classic  Head.  VG-8 . 210.00 

1844-0  AU-55  . 795.00 


1856-D  EF-40.  Scarce  and  popular  Dahlonega  Mint 


issue . 1 ,050.00 

1858-C  VF-30  . 595.00 

1880-S  MS-60  . 259.00 

1882  AU-55  . 249.00 

1882-S  AU-58 . 259.00 

1885- S  MS-60 . 395.00 

1886- S  MS-60 . >395.00 

1891-CC  AU-55  . 325.00 


Important  1893-CC  Half  Eagle 


1893-CC  MS-62  (PCGS).  A  superb  specimen  of  this, 
the  last  Carson  City  half  eagle  issue.  A  very  im¬ 


portant  coin  in  such  high  grade  .  .  .2,350.00 

1897  AU-55  . 249.00 

1899-S  MS-61  (NGC).  A  pleasing  coin  .  .495.00 

1900  AU-55  . 249.00 

1901-S  FF-45  .  195.00 

1903-S  AU-58 . 259.00 

1906-D  AU-55  . 395.00 


Struck  the  year  the  Denver  Mint  opened,  this  piece  was  prob¬ 
ably  made  from  gold  from  the  Cripple  Creek  district,  Ameri¬ 
ca's  most  productive  source  for  the  yellow  metal  at  the  time. 


1907  MS-60 


395.00 


1908  Indian.  AU-55  . 425.00 

1909  AU-50  . 395.00 

1909-D  AU-55  . 425.00 

1910  EF-45  $365;  AU-55  . 425.00 

1911  EF-45  $365;  AU-50  $395;  AU-55  .425.00 

1912  AU-55  . 425.00 

1913  AU-55  . 425.00 

1914  AU-55  . 425.00 

1914-S  EF-45  . 325.00 


1915  AU-55 


42  >  00 


ORDER  EARLY! 
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Eagles 


U.S.  Gold  Coins 


Rare  1839  Eagle 


1839  Type  of  '38  with  Large  Letters.  EF-45 
(ANACS) . 4,250.00 

This  design,  different  from  the  later  issues  (an  easy  reference 
point  is  to  check  the  position  of  the  right  side  of  the  neck  trun¬ 
cation  with  the  adjacent  star),  was  made  only  in  1838  and  part 
of  1839.  In  our  recent  sale  of  the  Norweb  Collection  an  AU- 
50  piece  went  to  $6,160  in  enthusiastic  bidding  competition. 


1899  MS-60  $650;  MS-60/63  . 750.00 

We  have  just  purchased  some  dandy  Liberty  Head  $  1 0  pieces 
in  MS-60  grade  or  slightly  finer,  and  offer  them  in  this  section 
of  the  catalogue.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  frosty,  lustrous  exam¬ 
ple  for  a  type  set,  your  search  ends  right  here! 


Scarce  1848-0  Eagle 


1848-0  EF-45.  A  very  nice  example  of  this  low- 


mintage  New  Orleans  coin  .  1,495.00 

1856-S  EF-45  . 675.00 

1886  MS-60  . 650.00 


1890-CC  AU-58.  Very  low  mintage  of  just  1  7,500 


pieces . 975.00 

1891-CC  AU-50  $475;  AU-55  . 525.00 


1893  MS-60 


650.00 


A  FINE  COLLECTION 
IS  YOUR  BEST  INVESTMENT 


1901  About  Uncirculated-58  $385;  MS-60  $650; 
MS-60/63 . 750.00 

1901- S  About  Uncirculated-58  $385;  MS-60  $650; 

MS-60/63 . 750.00 

1902- S  MS-60  . 675.00 

1905  AU-55  $375;  AU-58  . 385.00 

1907  Liberty.  MS-60  $625;  MS-60/63  .  .795.00 


1907  Indian.  No  motto.  No  periods  on  reverse. 
MS-60  $995;  Mint  State-63,  a  very  lustrous, 
frosty  and  attractive  example  of  this  short-lived 
type . 2,495.00 

1911  About  Uncirculated-50.  Much  mint  lustre  still 

remains . 650.00 

1912  AU-55.  Very  close  to  MS-60  $695;  MS-60/63. 

Very  attractive . 995.00 

1913  AU-55  . 695.00 

1914  AU-50  . 675.00 

Double  Eagles 

1851- 0  VF-30.  Attractive  early  New  Orleans  Mint 

issue . 895.00 

1852  AU-50.  A  particularly  sharp  and  bold  strike. 
Much  original  mint  lustre  remains  .  .995.00 

1852- 0  EF-40  . 995.00 

1853  About  Uncirculated-55.  Sharply  struck  and 

very  lustrous . 995.00 


Great  Books  for  Sale! 

See  our  book  section  in  this  issue 
for  some  really  great  buys  on  interesting 
and  valuable  reference  books.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  knowledge,  as  they  say! 


1855-0  VF-30.  A  sharp  and  very  desirable 
specimen  of  one  of  the  most  desired  New 
Orleans  Mint  issues  of  the  series.  Just  8,000 
were  minted . 4,350.00 


Rare  1855-0  $20 


1856-S  EF-40 


795.00 


1857-0  EF-40.  A  nice  specimen  of  a  scarce  and 


highly  prized  issue .  1,925.00 

1858-0  AU-50,  cleaned.  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 
of  course!  Cheap  at .  1,295.00 

1863  EF-45  . 995.00 

1867-S  EF-45  .  850.00 

1873-S  Open  3.  EF-45  . 975.00 

1875-CC  Extremely  Fine-40.  Popular  Carson  City 
issue . 825.00 

1875- S  EF-45  . 695.00 

1876- CC  VF-30  $750;  EF-45 . 995.00 

1878-S  VF-20  . 595.00 

1880-S  EF-45  . 625.00 

1882- S  AU-50 . 625.00 

1883- S  AU-50 . 625.00 

1884- S  MS-60.  Undervalued  in  relation  to  its 

availability . 895.00 

1885- S  AU-58 . 775.00 

1889- S  MS-60 . 895.00 

1890  MS-60  . 995.00 

1890- CC  AU-50,  lightly  cleaned.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed,  of  course! . 750.00 

1892-S  AU-55  .  650.00 

1893  MS-60  795.00 
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Important  1893-CC  Double  Eagle 


Classic  MCMVII  High  Relief  $20 


U.S.  Gold  Coins 


1893- CC  MS-60.  One  of  the  finest  examples  we 

have  handled  of  this,  the  last  Carson  City  dou¬ 
ble  eagle  . 2,900.00 

With  a  mintage  of  1 8,402  pieces,  the  1 893-CC  is  fairly  scarce 
in  all  grades.  As  is  the  case  with  other  Carson  City  specimens 
in  the  MS-60  or  finer  range  are  decidedly  rare. 

1894- S  MS-60 . 795.00 

1895  AU-58  $645;  MS-60  . 795.00 


1895- S  MS-63 . 1395.00 

1896- S  AU-50  $595;  MS-60  . 895.00 

1898  AU-55  . 595.00 

1899  MS-60  . 795.00 


1900  MS-63  1,450.00 


1901  One  of  the  scarcer  Philadelphia  Mint  issues 
of  the  era.  MS-60  $995;  MS-63  .  .  .1,695.00 


1903  MS-60  $795;  MS-63  (PCGS)  .  .1,695.00 

1904  MS-60  $750;  Mint  State-63  A  nice  “type'' 

coin  .  1,295.00 


1903  MS-60  $795;  MS-63  (PCGS)  .  .1,695.00 

1904  MS-60  $750;  Mint  State-63  A  nice  “type" 

coin  .  1,295.00 


1904- S  MS-63  .  1,395.00 

1905- S  EF-45  . 525.00 

1906  AU-55.  Scarce  date . 850.00 

1906- D  AU-55.  First  double  eagle  from  the  Den¬ 
ver  Mint  . 595.00 

1907- D  Liberty  Head.  AU-55  695.00 


ORDER  EARLY! 


MCMVII  (1907)  High  Relief.  Wire  edge  F-15.  A 
very  nice  example  for  the  budget-minded 
numismatist  who  wants  to  acquire  an  example 
of  this  American  classic,  but  who  does  not  want 
to  spend  $10,000  or  more  for  an  upper  eche¬ 


lon  example.  First  order  gets  it  .  .  .2,950.00 

1907  Saint-Gaudens.  Arabic  date.  Mint  State-60. 

Attractive . 1,195.00 

1908-D  With  Motto.  AU-58 . 995.00 


PCGS  1908-S  $20 


1908-S  MS-60  (PCGS).  A  lustrous,  attractive  exam¬ 
ple  of  this  key  issue  among  Saint-Gaudens  dou¬ 
ble  eagles.  With  a  mintage  of  just  22,000 
pieces,  it  has  by  far  the  lowest  production  figure 
of  any  coin  in  this  series  after  1 907.  Mint  State 
specimens  are  very  rare.  Often  years  will  elapse 
between  our  having  one  in  stock.  Telephone 


to  reserve  this  one  for . 4,950.00 

1909/8  Overdate.  EF-45  . 895.00 

1910  MS-60  . 995.00 


Coin  Quiz  Expert! 

The  following  note  is  from  Dr.  D.C.: 

"Regarding  your  Coin  Quiz  in  Rare  Coin  Review 
No.  67,  in  which  you  say  if  you  get  all  10  correct, 
send  an  employment  application— well,  I  only  got 
nine  out  of  10.  My  knowledge  in  the  area  of  colon¬ 
ial  fields  is  a  bit  weak  but  give  me  a  couple  years 
of  study  in  that  area  and  I'll  get  back  to  you,  and 
perhaps  you  will  have  me  on  your  staff!  Keep  up 
the  good  work." 
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U.S.  Gold  Coins 


1910-D  MS-63 


1,495.00 


1915-S  MS-60  $995;  MS-62  (NGC)  $1,495;  Mint 
State-63  . 1,695.00 


1927  MS-60  $895;  MS-63  $1,495;  MS-65,  a  rare 
beauty  . 3,250.00 


1910-S  MS-63 


1,995.00 


191 1-D  MS-60  $995;  MS-63  .  1,695.00 

1912  AU-55  . 895.00 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed! 

Each  coin  in  this  Rare  Coin  Review 
comes  with  a  30-day  money  back  guarantee 
of  satisfaction.  We  know  you'll  be 
delighted  with  our  quality,  value,  and  service. 


Key  1924-D  Double  Eagle 


1924-D  MS-60  (PCGS).  A  lustrous,  attractive 
example  of  this  key  mintmark  issue  from  the 
1920s.  Very  scarce . 2,500.00 


1920s.  Very  scarce . 2,500.00 

1925  MS-60  . 895.00 


A  FINE  COLLECTION 
IS  YOUR  BEST  INVESTMENT 


Enjoys  the  "Bedside  Companion" 

The  following  letter  is  from  Cary  Trudgen,  whose 
articles  on  early  American  coins  are  well  known 
in  the  numismatic  field: 

This  past  week  I  received  your  new  book,  The 
Numismatist's  Bedside  Companion.  Even  though 
I  was  very  much  involved  in  reading  another  book, 
the  beautiful  volume  titled  Paul  Revere's  Engravings 
(by  Clarence  Brigham),  I  began  reading  various  sto¬ 
ries  from  your  new  book. 

One  of  the  stories  was  of  special  interest  to  me 
because  it  takes  place  in  my  own  backyard.  It  is  the 
story  titled  "A  Girl  Named  Zee,"  which  occurred 
in  Owego,  New  York,  not  far  from  where  I  live. 
Thus,  I  am  very  familiar  with  the  pleasant  village 
of  Owego. 

This  past  year  (1987)  Owego  celebrated  its  bicen¬ 
tennial.  Over  the  past  couple  of  decades,  Owego 
has  become  aware  of  its  vast  historic  architecture. 
Its  old  buildings,  both  commercial  and  residential, 
are  being  preserved  instead  of  replaced.  A  historic 
district  along  the  river  (Front  Street)  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.  The  commerical  section  along  the  river 
is  known  as  "Riverow"  and  contains  many  excel¬ 
lent  shops.  One  of  the  best  antiquarian  bookstores 
in  Upstate  New  York  is  called  Riverow  Bookshop. 

I  have  spent  many  pleasant  hours  in  this  bookstore 
searching  for  treasures  and  sometimes  finding  them. 

I  was  wondering  who  the  Owego  bookseller  was 
that  you  dealt  with  back  in  1963? 

I  am  enjoying  the  stories  contained  in  The  Numis¬ 
matist's  Bedside  Companion.  However,  I  must  con¬ 
fess  that  I  am  reading  these  stories  at  all  times  of 
day,  instead  of  only  at  bedtime!  Congratulations  on 
another  fine  publication! 

Editor's  reply:  Dear  Gary, 

Thank  you  for  your  nice  note.  The  antique  deal¬ 
er  in  question  was  named  Gobel  Ziemer,  who  used 
to  have  a  very  nice  residence  on  the  north  side  of 
Front  Street.  He  lived  in  San  Francisco  as  a  boy  in 
1909  and  remembered  first-hand  when  1909-S 
V.D.B.  cents  were  distributed.  In  later  years  of  his 
life  he  maintained  an  antique  business  in  Owego 
and  also  had  a  modest  interest  in  collecting  coins. 
I  purchased  his  coin  collection  from  him. 

Thank  you  for  your  nice  comment. 
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COMMENTARY 


Numismatic  Perspective 

How  coin  collecting  can  help  you  relate 

the  events  of  " far  away  and  near ;  long  ago  and  recent" 


By  john  M.  Murbach 

I  do  not  know  what  I  may  appear  to  the  world, 
but  to  myself  I  seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy 
playing  on  the  seashore  and  diverting  myself  in  now 
and  then  finding  a  smoothe  pebble  or  a  prettier 
shell  than  ordinary,  whilst  the  great  ocean  of  truth 
lay  all  undiscovered  before  me. 

— Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
England's  mintmaster,  1701-27 

Who  is  the  coin  collector?  Why  is  he  de¬ 
voted  to  his  hobby?  Just  what  is  “the 
bug”  that  bites  the  tew  but  ignores  the 
many?  And  what  causes  a  non-collector  to  scratch 
his  head  in  quizzical  wonderment  when  he  en¬ 
gages  in  a  conversation  with  an  avid  collector?  (All 
of  us  have  embarrassed  ourselves  with  our  exuber¬ 
ance  in  trying  to  describe  to  a  friend  our  latest  buy, 
for  example.)  Questions  like  these  presumably  have 
absorbed  numismatists  for  two  thousand  years.  Prior 
to  the  20th  century  a  cultured  man  could  not  be 
considered  truly  refined  unless  he  owned  a  smor¬ 
gasbord  of  antiquities:  fossils,  sculpture,  paintings, 
artifacts,  curiosities,  scientific  instruments,  a  library 
of  classics,  and,  naturally,  coins.  Coins  were  mere¬ 
ly  an  adjunct,  though  quite  necessary,  to  becom¬ 
ing  a  well-rounded,  well-educated  gentleman. 

Most  men  do  not  concern  themselves  with  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  life,  they  have  little  interest 
in  seeing  things  as  they  are  and  in  knowing  what 
has  gone  before.  History  to  them  is  as  bone  dry  and 
barren  as  the  desert  is  to  a  thirsty  man.  The  only 
difference  is  the  thirsty  man  seeks  to  quench  his 
thirst.  Numismatists  are  like  that  dehydrated  fellow, 
they  seek  to  quench  their  thirst  for  knowledge. 
Some  may  call  it  the  "joys  of  collecting,"  but  what 
really  inspires  them  is  the  educating  process:  learn¬ 
ing  new  stories  about  their  Liberty  Seated  half  or 
Civil  War  token,  finding  an  odd  die  characteristic 
on  their  large  cent  and  wondering  why  it  is  there, 
discovering  in  a  small  mintage  figure  that  times  were 
tough  or  that  the  mint  had  to  shut  down  because 
of  a  fire.  Albert  Nock  likened  getting  an  education 
to  getting  the  measles;  you  have  to  go  where  the 
measles  is. 

A  coin  without  its  history,  without  its  "why"  and 
"wherefore,"  without  some  connecting  link  to  its 
heritage,  has  no  meaning.  It  is  only  a  metallic  ar¬ 
tifact  from  bygone  days.  It  is  not  this  apparent  lack 
of  significance  which  causes  a  non-collector  to  re¬ 
mark  that  coins  are  only  good  for  spending?  He  is 
unaware  how  each  coin  has  a  story  to  tell,  a  story 
you  must  discover.  And  that  takes  labor.  And 
thought  Yet  to  us  who  have  the  collecting  instinct, 
o  to  speak,  it  isn't  work  at  all!  The  search  is  the 


reward. 

A  history  book  without  its  link  to  our  daily  lives 
is,  itself,  meaningless.  Back  in  the  1960s  the  catch¬ 
word  of  the  day  was  "relevance."  Students  and  agi¬ 
tators  were  crying  that  what  they  were  being  taught 
had  no  relevance  to  what  was  needed  in  their  day- 
to-day  living.  Perhaps  it  is  not  so  much  what  they 
were  taught,  but  the  way  it  was  being  taught,  that 
carried  no  significance  for  them.  To  most  of  us,  the 
doings  of  men  and  women  in  ancient  Rome  and 
Greece  seem  as  far  off  as  the  happenings  in  Outer 
Mongolia.  Yet  this  need  not  be  so.  I'll  give  a  recent 
experience  to  show  you  how  four  seemingly  un¬ 
related  strings  (one  being  the  collecting  bug  in  this 
numismatist!)  intertwined  naturally  with  a  desire 
to  "see  things  as  they  are." 

1.  First,  the  "relevant"  part:  the  U.S.S.R.  vs.  the 
U.S.A.  We're  all  attuned  to  these  giant  forces  in  the 
world  today.  America,  and  its  friends,  are  at  log¬ 


gerheads  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  her  allies.  It 
is  a  political  historian's  classic  clash  of  ideologies. 

2.  Last  year  I  bought  an  ancient  coin  of  the  Greek 
city-state  of  Gela,  on  the  island  of  Sicily  off  the  toe 
of  Italy.  It's  a  fat  little  onkia,  about  the  size  of  a  gold 
dollar,  though  struck  in  copper,  and  I  paid  $30.  A 
glance  in  a  Greek  coins  guidebook  pinpointed  it 
on  the  map  and  gave  a  cursory  description. 

3.  Also  last  year  I  bought  the  autobiography  and 
writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Being  a  lover  of  ear¬ 
ly  U.S.  coinage,  and  hoping  to  learn  more  about 
one  of  the  men  who  created  our  money  system, 
I  thought  this  would  work  well  within  the  purview 
of  numismatics.  Jefferson  was  a  prolific  letter  writ¬ 
er,  corresponding  with  scores  of  famous — and  not 
so  famous — men  and  women  of  his  day,  both  in  the 
U.S.  and  abroad.  His  scope  of  interest  was  nothing 
short  of  astounding.  In  one  letter  to  a  friend  he  la¬ 
ments  his  heavy  public  duties,  and  yearns  for  a  quiet 


retirement  at  Monticello  with  "my  Tacitus  and 
Thucydides."  Now,  Thucydides  was  a  Greek  author 
and  military  man  who  wrote  the  definitive  history 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Having  a  budding  in¬ 
terest  in  ancient  coins— the  Gela  piece,  and  sever¬ 
al  other  inexpensive  Greek  coins,  whetted  my 
appetite — I  thanked  Jefferson  for  his  suggestion  and 
bought  a  copy  of  Thucydides  "The  Peloponnesian 
War."  (More  from  Jefferson  later.) 

4.  The  Peloponnesian  War.  Athens,  and  her  al¬ 
lies  vs.  Sparta  and  hers.  Theirs  was  an  early  version 
of  our  U.S./U.S.S.R.  clash.  Off  and  on  for  30  years 
towards  the  tail  end  of  the  400s  B.C.,  Athens  and 
Sparta  squared  off  in  battles  and  skirmishes,  negoti¬ 
ations  and  broken  treaties,  prisoner  trades  and  clan¬ 
destine  spying.  Both  were  empire  builders.  Athens 
touted  the  blessings  of  her  "democratic"  rule,  while 
cursing  the  tyranny  of  Sparta's  militarist  government. 
Sounds  a  lot  like  our  troubles  today,  doesn't  it?  In 


416  B.C.,  in  the  midst  of  their  hot-and-cold  war,  the 
Athenians  got  it  in  their  heads  to  invade  Sicily.  Their 
excuse,  standard  for  any  invasion,  was  given:  free¬ 
ing  repressed  friends  on  the  island.  (Their  genuine 
reasons  were  empire  building  and  booty.)  In  light 
of  our  own  recent  military  campaigns  this  Sicilian 
invasion  was  Athens'  Vietnam.  There  is  no  need  for 
me  to  detail  the  war,  other  than  to  say  Gela  sided 
with  Syracuse  against  the  Athenians.  Through  typi¬ 
cal  mishaps  so  common  to  war,  Athens,  superior 
in  naval  might,  blew  it,  to  use  today's  slang. 

As  you  can  imagine  I  was  delighted  to  read  the 
part  Gela  played  in  this  turmoil.  I  held  the  coin  in 
hand  as  I  engrossed  myself  in  Thucydides'  fast- 
paced  style.  To  top  it  off,  it  was  minted  between 
420  and  405  B.C.,  exactly  as  the  battles  raged!  I 
wonder  now,  as  I  did  while  reading,  what  part  my 
trivial  copper  onkia  played  in  that  troubled  affair. 
How  much  did  it  buy?  A  few  loaves  of  bread?  Some 


"A  coin  without  its  history.  .  .without  some 
connecting  link  to  its  heritage ,  has  no  mean¬ 
ing.  The  noncollector.  .  .is  unaware  how  each 
coin  has  a  story  to  tell ,  a  story  you  must 

discover 
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onions?  A  piece  of  cloth  for  a  bandage? 

Here,  then,  (and  I  apologize  for  the  length  it  took 
to  bring  things  together)  is  how  one  numismatist 
took  a  coin  and  related  it  to  events  far  away  and 
near,  long  ago  and  recent.  How  can  one  teach  such 
a  learning  process  to  another?  What  spur  is  there 
but  self-interest  in  enticing  a  person  to  study  numis¬ 
matics?  I  spent  $30  fora  coin,  $30  for  the  Jefferson 
book,  another  $1.50  for  Thucydides  (found  in  a  used 
book  store),  and  spent  many  happy  hours  reading 
and  digesting  and  thinking.  Numismatics  doesn't 
have  to  be  expensive.  Nor  does  it  entail  having  to 
squirrel  away  your  treasures  in  a  dark  corner  of  your 
safe  deposit  box  where  they  cannot  be  enjoyed.  And 
did  you  notice,  there  was  no  confusion  over  grad¬ 
ing  (the  onkia  grades  VF  or  so  and  has  a  satisfacto¬ 
ry  look)?  And  the  price  seemed  reasonable — 
emphasis  on  the  "reason —so  I  bought  it.  I  didn't 
fear  for  the  coin's  authenticity  (I  bought  if  from  a 
long-time  specialist  in  the  series).  A  local  dealer 
even  offered  to  buy  it  for  a  small  profit,  which  I 
declined.  Yes,  the  risks  were  on  my  shoulders,  but 
isn't  that  where  every  honest  man  must  place  them? 
Don't  the  rewards  and  the  responsibilities  of  buy¬ 
ing  a  coin  and  learning  about  it  go  together? 

To  further  demonstrate  that  this  form  of  "numis¬ 
matics,"  is  a  rewarding  endeavor  that  needn't  cost 
vast  sums  of  money,  I  turn  to  another  happy  epi¬ 
sode.  This  one  traces  back  to  the  mid-1970s  when 
I  was  coin  buyer  and  cataloguer  at  Bowers  and  Rud¬ 
dy  Galleries'  Hollywood,  California  office.  (I  trust 
Dave  will  not  get  red-faced  at  my  revelations  and 
delete  the  following.)  Dave  became  enamored  with 
"wildcat"  broken  bank  notes  of  New  England.  An¬ 
tebellum  American  banking  practices  were,  to  put 
it  mildly,  a  free-for-all.  Everybody  from  the  butch¬ 
er  and  baker  to  the  tallow  maker  felt  he  had  a  God- 
given  right  to  issue  paper  money.  The  Constitution 
said  nothing  against  it.  Many  quaint  and  colorful 
products  came  off  the  nation's  printing  presses,  and 
were  injected  into  the  streams  of  commerce  with 
no  more  integrity  and  sound  backing  than  the 
puffery  or  supposed  good  reputation  of  their  issuers. 
To  a  historian  like  Dave  Bowers,  these  pieces  of  early 
Americana  are  the  meat  and  potatoes  of  numismat¬ 
ics.  They  tell  stories  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  small  New 
England  towns,  of  the  business  fiascoes  of  canal¬ 
building  companies,  of  the  agonies,  the  crises  at¬ 
tendant  to  financing  the  War  of  1812. 

As  the  collecting  bug  took  hold,  Dave  sent  no¬ 
tice  about  his  interest  to  all  the  currency  specialists; 
immediately  they  began  mailing  packages  of  50  or 
100  or  200  notes  for  his  approval.  I  recall  many  a 
morning  when,  shortly  after  the  company  mail  ar¬ 
rived,  he  would  scamper  back  to  his  desk  to  tear 


open  that  day's  newest  approval  shipment  of  New 
England  broken  bank  notes.  Imagine,  if  you  will, 
the  delighted  look  on  a  boy's  happy  face  when  he 
sprawls  on  the  carpet  to  open  his  birthday  presents. 
That  fit  Q.  David  Bowers  to  a  T!  Each  bundle  torn 
open  revealed  a  multihued  cascade  of  vignettes, 
oddball  denominations,  strange  town  names  and 
curious  signatures — just  the  thing  to  enchant  the 
child  in  any  true  collector.  He  showed  me  many 
of  his  new  buys  with  an  avidity  I'm  sure  we  all  feel 
when  our  collecting  switch  is  set  to  HIGH.  I  never 
caught  the  wildcat  note  bug  myself,  but  to  this  day 
I  remember  many  of  Dave's  purchases  and  the  sto¬ 
ries  behind  them. 

That  was  more  than  a  decade  ago.  Once  again 
I  thank  Thomas  Jefferson  for  reigniting  this  memo¬ 
ry,  for  he  revealed  in  an  1819  letter  one  of  the  un¬ 
happy  after  effects  from  this  abundance  of  broken 
bank  notes.  Like  in  the  instance  of  the  Gela  coin, 
a  confluence  of  events  and  history  reading,  com¬ 
bined  with  my  numismatic  background,  gave  me 
an  eye-opening  look  into  one  segment  of  our  na¬ 
tion's  history: 

1.  Dave  Bowers'  enchantment  with  broken  bank 
notes,  and  the  economic  turmoil  resulting  from  their 
issue. 

2.  My  discovery  of  Jefferson's  letter  lamenting  that 
turmoil  as  it  affected  him  in  his  later  life. 

3.  An  interest  in  American  history  during  its  ear¬ 
ly  booming  growth,  1800  to  1861,  especially  our 
troubles  during  and  after  the  War  of  1812. 

4.  Our  troubles  today  because  we've  failed  to 
learn  the  lessons  of  history. 

My  reading  had  prepared  me  for  the  aftermath 
of  the  War  of  1812.  Like  wars  fought  since  time  im¬ 
memorial,  ours  was  paid  for  the  in  cheap  credit  and 
debased  money  (paper  money  this  time,  as  opposed 
to  debased  coins  in  earlier  wars.)  High  school  stu¬ 
dents  learn  the  causes  behind  America's  second  en¬ 
gagement  with  Great  Britain.  But  few  are  taught  the 
later  effects  on  the  nation's  economy  from  wind¬ 
ing  down  the  war,  and  the  consequent  dislocations. 

During  the  struggle  business  activity  picked  up 
markedly.  It  always  does.  New  banks  surfaced  to 
flood  the  land  with  a  deluge  of  fiat  money.  The  U.S. 
Treasury  itself  issued,  for  the  fiist  time,  currency  in 
the  amount  of  $36,680,794 — a  gigantic  sum  for  a 
young  nation.  The  number  of  private  banks  bal¬ 
looned  from  89  the  year  before  hostilities  broke  out 
to  246  at  the  end  of  1816.  Nobody  knows  how  many 
small  businessmen  and  merchants  added  their 
notes  to  the  growing  mound.  Probably  they  num¬ 
bered  in  the  thousands.  As  with  any  inflation  boom, 
production  exploded  and  real  estate  prices  ad¬ 
vanced;  so,  too,  the  securities  market;  a  canal¬ 


building  frenzy  developed.  Paper  "values"  for  all 
commodities  rose  accordingly.  The  day  of  reckon¬ 
ing  arrived — as  it  must — early  in  1819,  and  panic 
ensued,  along  the  lines  of  the  1929  to  1933  affair. 
Prices  dropped,  values  evaporated,  bankruptcies 
multiplied,  and  hard  times  prevailed  for  several 
years  (these  were  not  the  same  "Hard  Times"  as 
commemorated  in  our  famous  tokens  from  the 
1830s. 

Although  he  fails  to  mention  it,  Jefferson  must 
have  been  referring  to  these  abundant  issues  of  na¬ 
tional,  state,  and  especially  broken  bank  notes, 
when  he  wrote  to  Nathaniel  Macon  on  January  12, 
1819: 

"...  There  is,  indeed,  one  evil  which  awakens 
me  at  times,  because  it  jostles  me  at  every  turn.  It 
is  that  we  have  now  no  measure  of  value.  I  am  asked 
$18  for  a  yard  of  broadcloth,  which,  when  we  had 
dollars,  [he  means  hard  money  "dollars"]  I  used 
to  get  for  18  shillings;  from  this  I  can  only  under¬ 
stand  that  a  dollar  is  now  worth  but  two  inches  of 
broadcloth,  but  broadcloth  is  no  standard  of  meas¬ 
ure  or  value.  I  do  not  know,  therefore,  whereabouts 
I  stand  in  the  scale  of  property,  nor  what  to  ask, 
or  what  to  give  for  it.  I  saw,  indeed,  the  like  ma¬ 
chinery  in  action  in  the  years  '80  and  '81,  and  with¬ 
out  dissatisfaction;  because  in  wearing  out,  it  was 
working  out  our  salvation.  But  I  see  nothing  in  this 
renewal  of  the  game  of  "Robin's  alive"  but  a  general 
demoralization  of  the  nation,  a  filching  from  indus¬ 
try  its  honest  earnings,  wherewith  to  build  up 
palaces,  and  raise  gambling  stock  for  swindlers  and 
shavers,  who  are  to  close  too  [sic]  their  career  of 
piracies  by  fraudulent  bankruptcies.  My  depen¬ 
dence  for  a  remedy,  however,  is  with  the  wisdom 
which  grows  with  time  and  suffering.  Whether  the 
succeeding  generation  is  to  be  more  virtuous  than 
their  precedessors,  I  cannot  say  .  . 

Familiar,  isn't  it:  "...  wherewith  to  build  up 
palaces,  and  raise  gambling  stock  for  swindlers  and 
shavers  .  .  .  .  "  Looks  exactly  like  what  just  hap¬ 
pened  on  Wall  Street.  A  comparable  cheap  mon¬ 
ey  spur  was  behind  the  recent  boom,  although 
you'll  hear  nothing  about  it.  lefferson's  final  com¬ 
ments  are  worth  a  moment  of  thought. 

This,  to  me,  is  what  numismatics  is  all  about.  Not 
grading  controversies,  not  investment  portfolios,  not 
quality  chasing,  nor  price  appreciation,  but  a  bring¬ 
ing  together  of  diverse  bits  and  pieces— of  coins  and 
paper  money,  of  history  and  economics,  of  men  and 
ideas,  in  times  long  ago  and  recent— then  putting 
it  all  together  to  arrive  at  right  thinking,  at  a  com¬ 
mon  sense  view  of  things  and  events.  It  is  like  the 
joy  one  feels  in  fitting  in  the  final  piece  to  a  jigsavs 
puzzle! 
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U.S.  Commemorative  Coins  for  Sale 


Commemorative  Silver 
Coins 


1893  Isabella  quarter.  AU-55.  Lustrous  surfaces  with 
just  a  hint  of  pale  golden  toning  around  the  rims 
$425;  MS-60.  Fully  lustrous  and  attractive,  this 
is  an  appealing,  untoned  example  of  the  first 
commemorative  quarter  dollar  issued  by  the 
United  States  of  America.  $750;  MS-63,  a  gor¬ 
geous  coin .  1,295.00 

The  choice  of  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  for  the  obverse  of  this 
commemorative  was  thoroughly  appropriate,  since  the  issue 
was  struck  as  a  result  of  a  petition  in  1893  from  the  Board  of 
Lady  Managers  of  the  Columbian  Exposition,  held  in  Chicago. 
Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  is  said  to  have  persuaded  her  husband. 
King  Ferdinand,  to  underwrite  Columbus'  voyage  of  discovery 
to  the  New  World. 


1900  Lafayette  dollar.  AU-58.  The  obverse  is  lus¬ 
trous,  and  has  faint  golden  brown  toning  around 
the  rim  $795;  AU-58.  There  is  attractive,  deep 
silver  gray  toning  with  pleasing  iridescent  rosy 
purple  hues  on  this  piece  $795;  MS-62  (NGC). 
Well  struck  for  the  issue,  with  faint  rose  and 
champagne  iridescence . 1,250.00 

The  1900  Lafayette  dollar  was  the  first  official  United  States 
com  to  bear  the  portrait  of  an  American  president.  Designed 
by  Charles  E.  Barber,  the  obverse  features  the  superimposed 
busts  of  Washington  and  General  Lafayette;  while  the  reverse 
resembles  the  monument  to  General  Lafayette,  a  hero  of  the 
American  Revolution,  which  was  erected  in  Paris  in  1899  and 
paid  for  by  monies  subscribed  to  by  Americans.  At  the  time 
of  their  issue,  the  Lafayette  commemorative  dollars  were  sold 
for  twice  their  face  value. 

1936  Arkansas  PDS  set.  MS-63.  Each  piece  is  highly 
lustrous  and  shows  pleasing  detail  for  the  issue. 
Both  the  San  Francisco  and  Denver  Mint  coins 
are  frosty,  and  the  Philadelphia  Mint  issue's  re¬ 
verse  is  well  struck . 525.00 

The  Arkansas  commemorative  half  dollar  was  commissioned 
to  commemorate  the  centennial  of  the  admission  of  Arkansas 
info  the  union 

1921  Alabama  2x2.  AU-55.  This  is  a  lustrous  and 
satiny  specimen  which  has  pale  gold  cham¬ 
pagne  toning  225.00 

The  numerals  22  on  the  otwerse  refer  to  Alabama  as  the  22nd 
■tate  of  the  union  The  X  between  them,  taken  from  the  Saint 
Andrew  .  r  ross  whirh  appears  on  the  slate  arms,  symbolizes 
'he  importanre  of  the  Sr  ottish  ethnic  element  in  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  the  state 


1936-S  Bay  Bridge.  MS-60  . 249.00 

Completed  in  1936,  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge 
depicted  on  the  reverse  of  this  commemorative  is  one  of  the 
longest  iron  spans  in  America. 

1935-D  Boone.  MS-63.  Frosty  and  lustrous  with  very 
attractive  pale  champagne  toning.  .  .  .295.00 

The  Daniel  Boone  commemorative,  first  struck  in  1934  for 
the  bicentennial  of  the  frontiersman's  birth,  was  issued  over  a 
period  of  five  years,  from  1934  to  1938. 

1935- S  Boone.  MS-64.  A  lustrous  and  frosty  speci¬ 
men  with  pale  golden  toning  . 449.00 

1936  Boone.  MS-63.  Fully  lustrous  with  attractive 
pale  golden  toning . 265.00 

1936- D  Boone.  MS-63.  Brilliant  and  well  struck  with 

pleasing  mint  frost . 265.00 

1936-S  Boone.  MS-60.  Bright  golden  champagne 
toning  wreaths  both  surfaces . 159.00 

1936  Bridgeport.  MS-63.  A  lustrous  and  frosty 
specimen.  Much  freer  from  the  marks  that  are 
commom  for  this  low  relief  issue.  .  .  .249.00 

The  1936  Bridgeport  commemorative  was  issued  in  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  centennial  of  the  incorporation  of  the  city.  The  ob¬ 
verse  bears  the  representation  of  Phineas  T.  Barnum,  the  great 
American  showman  and  promoter;  while  the  reverse  bears  the 
figure  of  an  eagle  which  resembles  the  eagle  in  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  Memorial  at  the  Battery  in  New  York  City. 


1925-S  California.  MS-63 . 495.00 

1936  Cincinnati.  MS-63  . 395.00 


Struck  in  1936,  this  commemorative  bears  the  bust  of  Stephen 
Foster  on  the  obverse  and  a  representation  of  the  Muse  of  mu¬ 
sic  on  the  reverse.  The  issue  was  coined  to  commemorate  the 
50th  anniversary  of  Cincinnati  as  a  music  center  of  America. 

1936  Cleveland.  MS-60  $139;  MS-63.  Lustrous  and 
attractive  $195;  MS-64.  Well  struck  and  lustrous 

. 295.00 

The  Cleveland  Great  Lakes  commemorative  celebrated  the 
centennial  of  the  founding  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  was  held 
at  the  Great  Lakes  Exposition  of  1936  in  that  city.  The  obverse 
shows  the  bust  of  the  founder  of  the  city,  Moses  Cleaveland; 
while  the  reverse  bears  a  map  of  the  Great  Lakes  region  and 
a  compass  whose  long  arm  is  pointed  to  the  location  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  The  other  stars  on  the  map  are  the  locations  of  other 
great  cities  clustered  around  the  Great  Lakes. 

1892  Columbian.  AU-55  $22;  MS-63  $279;  MS-63 
(PCGS).  A  gorgeous  specimen  with  iridescent 
golden  brown  and  pale  blue-green  toning  $295; 
AU-55  . 22.00 

The  1892  Columbian  Exposition  commemorative  half  dol¬ 
lar  was  the  first  commemorative  issued  by  the  United  States 
of  America.  Designed  by  Charles  E.  Barber  (obverse)  and  Ge¬ 
orge  T.  Morgan  (reverse),  the  obverse  bears  Columbus'  bust  to 
the  right  while  the  reverse  bears  a  representation  of  the  Santa 
Maria. 

1936  Delaware.  MS-63 . 425.00 

Struck  in  1936  to  commemorate  the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  Swedes  in  Delaware,  the  designs  for  this  issue  were 
chosen  by  competition.  Although  dated  1936  at  the  base  of 
the  obverse  in  small  numerals,  the  coin  was  actually  struck  in 
1937  and  bears  the  1938  date  on  the  reverse.  The  obverse  fea¬ 
tures  The  Old  Swedes  Church;  while  the  reverse  shows  the  ship 
Kalmar  Nyckel,  which  carried  the  first  Swedish  colonists  to 
America. 

1936  Elgin.  MS-63.  A  frosty  and  lustrous  example 
with  pleasing  mint  brilliance  and  pale  silver-gray 
toning . 425.00 

The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  Elgin  commemorative  half 
dollar  were  used  to  commission  the  pioneer  statue  which  is 
depicted  on  the  reverse  of  this  piece. 

1936  Gettysburg.  MS-63  . 435.00 

This  commemorative  was  struck  on  the  occasion  of  the  75th 
anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  the  turning  point  in  the 
Civil  War  and  the  Confederacy's  high  water  mark. 


1922  Grant  Without  Star.  MS-60  . 169.00 


1935  Hudson.  MS-60.  $645;  MS-63  .  .  .  .895.00 

Struck  for  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Hudson, 
New  York.  The  obverse  shows  Hendrik  Hudson's  ship  the  Half 
Moon,  while  the  reverse  bears  the  arms  of  the  city  of  Hudson, 
New  York. 

1924  Huguenot.  MS-60 . 139.00 

Struck  in  1924,  this  commemorative  celebrates  the  300th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  settlement  of  the  Huguenot  and  Walloon  set¬ 
tlers  in  New  Netherlands,  now  New  York, 
box  the  following 


enrol.'* 

Hnm 


1925  Lexington.  AU-55.  With  the  lustre  of  a  higher 
grade  coin  $49;  MS-60  . 59.00 

This  commemorative  celebrates  the  two  famous  early  bat¬ 
tles  of  the  American  Revolution,  those  of  Lexington  and  Con¬ 
cord.  The  obverse  portrays  the  familiar  Minuteman  statue,  while 
the  reverse  is  rendition  of  the  Old  Belfry  at  Lexington, 
Massachusetts. 


1918  Lincoln.  About  Uncirculated-55  $99;  MS-63 
(PCGS) . 295.00 

This  commemorative  was  struck  in  1918  to  celebrate  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  admission  of  Illinois  into  the  Union.  The  ob¬ 
verse,  depicting  Abraham  Lincoln,  has  lent  its  name  to  the  is¬ 
sue,  but  strictly  speaking  it  should  be  called  the  Illinois 
centennial  commemorative. 


1936  Long  Island.  MS-60.  $129;  MS-63  $195;  MS- 
64.  Outstanding  lustre  and  pleasing  surfaces 
characterize  this  specimen . 395.00 

Struck  in  1936,  this  issue  commemorates  the  300th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  first  settlement  by  the  Dutch  on  Long  Island,  at  Jamai¬ 
ca  Bay.  The  obverse  bears  the  superimposed  bust  of  a  Dutch 
settler  and  an  Indian;  while  the  reverse  displays  a  typical  Dutch 
sailing  vessel. 


1936  Lynchburg.  MS-62  (NGC).  Well  struck  and  lus¬ 
trous  with  pleasing  mint  frost  and  pale  cham¬ 
pagne  toning  . 275.00 

The  obverse,  depicting  Senator  Carter  Glass,  was  emplcr.ed 
over  the  objections  of  its  subject,  who  felt  it  was  improper  to 
portray  the  portrait  of  a  living  person  on  a  federal  issue  coin 


1920  Maine.  MS-63.  Lustrous  with  pleasing  mint 
frost.  A  well-struck  example  of  this  attractive  and 
popular  New  England  issue .  365.00 

Authorized  in  1920,  this  (ommrmoMtivr  was  sold  .it  the  cen¬ 
tennial  celebration  of  the  entry  of  the  state  ot  Maine  into  the 
union. 
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1934  Maryland.  MS-60.  Lustrous  with  pale  rosy 
champagne  hues  $179;  MS-64  (PCGS).  A  love¬ 
ly,  original  specimen  with  bright  golden  brown 

toning  . 449.00 

This  commemorative  celebrates  the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Maryland  by  Cecil  Calvert.  The  reverse  bears  the 
arms  of  the  state  of  Maryland. 

1923-S  Monroe.  AU-55  $45;  MS-63 . 225.00 

Struck  in  1923  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint,  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine  commemorative  celebrates  the  centennial  of  the  Mani¬ 
fest  Destiny  doctrine. 


1938-D  Oregon.  MS-63 . 415.00 


1915-S  Panama-Pacific.  AU-50.  $269;  MS-64  to  65. 

A  simply  outstanding,  original  coin  with  bright 
champagne  toning  and  deep  golden  hues  over 
lustrous  mint  frost . 2,750.00 

Designed  by  Charles  E.  Barber,  and  sold  during  and  shortly 
after  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  held  in  San  Francisco  in 
1915,  this  issue  was  struck  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint  and  sold 
for  twice  face  value.  The  obverse  represents  Columbia  extend¬ 
ing  the  bounty  of  America  towards  the  rising  sun  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  background  at  the  foot  of  the  Golden  Gate;  the 
reverse  is  a  representation  of  our  country's  arms. 


1920  Pilgrim.  About  Uncirculated-55  $49;  MS-60 
$89;  MS-63  .  159.00 

Struck  in  1920,  this  commemorative  celebrates  the  300th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  1620.  The  obverse  portrays  Governor  Bradford,  while 
the  reverse  pictures  the  Mayflower. 


1936-D  Rhode  Island.  MS-60.  A  lovely  coin  with 
pale  toning  $139;  MS-62  (PCGS).  An  original 
specimen  which  shows  pleasing  mint  lustre  and 
frost  $189;  MS-63  . 295.00 

Struck  in  1936,  this  commemorative  was  issued  for  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Rhode  Island.  The  obverse  pic¬ 
tures  Roger  Williams  being  welcomed  by  an  Indian,  while  the 
reverse  symbolizes  the  original  purpose  of  the  colony,  a  safe 
haven  for  refugees  from  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony. 


1926  Sesquicentennial.  About  Uncirculated-55.  Lus¬ 
trous  $49;  MS-63  . 249.00 

Struck  in  1926,  this  issue  commemorates  the  150th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
obverse  bears  the  busts  of  George  Washington  and  President 
Calvin  Coolidge,  and  was  the  first  time  that  the  portrait  of  a 
living  president  appeared  on  our  coinage. 


1925  Stone  Mountain.  AU-55  $32;  MS-63  $139; 
MS-63  (PCGS)  $139;  MS-64  .  159.00 

The  obverse  portrays  generals  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Stonewall 
Jackson,  heroes  of  the  Confederacy.  The  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  this  issue  were  used  to  create  a  monument  to  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  leaders,  which  was  carved  into  Stone  Mountain,  Georgia. 


1934  Texas.  MS-63  (PCGS) . 295.00 

1936  Texas.  MS-63  (PCGS)  $295;  MS-65.  A  beauti¬ 
ful,  brilliant  coin,  sure  to  please  at  .  .535.00 

1927  Vermont.  MS-60  $275;  MS-63  .  .  .  .349.00 


Struck  in  1927,  this  commemorative  celebrates  the  sesqui¬ 
centennial  of  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Bennington  and 
the  independence  of  Vermont.  Although  authorized  in  1925, 
it  was  not  struck  until  two  years  later. 


1954  Washington  Carver  PDS  set.  MS-63  159.00 
1936  York.  AU-55  . 265.00 


Struck  in  1936,  this  issue  commemorates  the  300th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  founding  of  York  County,  Maine. 

Commemorative  Gold 

1903  Louisiana  Purchase,  Jefferson.  AU-58.  A  lus¬ 
trous  and  frosty  coin  which  shows  full  details 
in  Jefferson's  hair . 575.00 

Two  varieties  of  commemorative  gold  dollars  were  authorized 
for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  in  1904,  one  of  which 
featured  the  head  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  president  when 
the  Louisiana  Territory  was  purchased  from  France. 

Territorial  Gold 


I860  "Pikes  Peak"  $10 


1860  Clark,  Gruber,  &  Co.,  Denver,  $10.  VF- 

30.  A  pleasing  example  of  this  famous  issue 
depicting  Pikes  Peak . 4,495.00 

The  famous  Colorado  mountain  is  depicted  in  a  stylistic  ba¬ 
sis  on  this  coin  and  appears  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  vol¬ 
canic  cone,  quite  different  from  the  amorphous  shape  of  Pikes 
Peak  in  actuality.  It  is  believed  that  the  dies  were  made  through 
the  offices  of  Bailey  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  jewelers. 


Confederate  Item 


v"  ,  \  I  21  r 

NEW  ORLEANS  w 
»  1861. ^  » 
y. ******* 

"q  rev.  same  as  M 


1861  Confederate  half  dollar  reverse  store  card. 
MS-60  . 550.00 

This  issue,  described  as  the  "Scott  token"  on  page  260  of 
the  Guide  Book,  is  one  of  500  impressions  made  in  1879,  by 
using  the  original  Confederate  States  of  America  half  dollar  re¬ 
verse  die  in  combination  with  a  newly  created  obverse.  The 
legend  on  the  obverse  describes  the  originals  and  is  also  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  Guide  Book.  These  tokens  are  scarce  today,  and 
only  occasionally  does  one  come  on  the  market. 


Pattern  Coins 


General  Motors  Cent  "Pattern" 


1965  General  Motors  "pattern"  for  one-cent  piece. 
MS-63.  Mint  red  with  light  toning.  With  con¬ 
trol  number  and  letter,  different  in  each  in¬ 


stance,  lightly  engraved  in  the  obverse  field.  We 
acquired  a  group  of  these,  and  they  have  been 
so  popular  that  as  we  go  to  press  we  have  three 
left.  Buy  one  for  $495,  or  buy  all  three  pieces 
for . 1,200.00 

In  the  1960s,  when  the  demand  for  coins  was  threatening 
to  overwhelm  the  facilities  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Denver 
Mints,  the  government  commissioned  General  Motors  to  con¬ 
struct  a  "coin  roller"  machine,  a  new  type  of  press  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  large  rollers,  which  met  at  the  center  with  a  series 
of  obverse  dies  spaced  around  one  roller  and  reverse  dies 
around  the  other.  The  idea  was  that  a  continuous  strip  could 
be  fed  between  the  two  rollers,  and  punched  one-cent  (or  oth¬ 
er  denomination!  pieces  would  emerge.  As  the  government  did 
not  wish  to  release  official  coinage  dies  to  General  Motors  for 
testing,  the  Engraving  Department  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
made  up  special  "pattern"  dies  with  nonsense  inscriptions,  as 
illustrated.  Tests  were  performed,  the  coin  roller  press  did  not 
work  properly,  and  the  idea  was  discontinued.  Over  the  years 
a  few  dozen  of  these  "patterns"  have  appeared  on  the  numis¬ 
matic  market.  Prior  to  obtaining  a  small  group  of  them  in  1986, 
we  had  never  had  more  than  one  or  two  stray  pieces. 

Coins  of  Hawaii 


1847  Hawaiian  Cent.  Plain  4  in  date.  15  berries 
in  wreath.  MS-60.  Beautiful,  lustrous,  glossy 
brown  surfaces . 1,250.00 

Hawaiian  coins  are  very  popular,  and  no  better  evidence  of 
this  can  be  provided  than  by  quoting  a  headline,  "Interest  in 
Hawaiian  Coins  Remains  Strong,"  in  an  article  by  Keith  M. 
Zaner,  Coin  World  Trends  Editor,  in  the  May  4th  issue  of  that 
publication.  The  same  article  gives  a  price  guide  which  notes 
that  the  current  market  value  of  an  1847  cent  in  MS-60  grade 
is  $1,350. 

The  1847  Hawaiian  cent  is  somewhat  of  a  mystery,  inasmuch 
as  the  location  of  striking  has  never  been  ascertained.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  may  have  been  made  in  Massachusetts  by  a 
maker  of  Hard  Times  tokens. 


1883  Hawaiian  quarter  dollar.  AU-55  $129;  MS- 
60.  $325;  MS-63.  With  nice  pale  gray  and  iri¬ 
descent  champagne  toning,  conservatively 


priced  at . 435.00 

1883  Hawaiian  dollar.  VF-30  . 349.00 


While  500,000  pieces  were  originally  struck  like  the  quarter 
of  1883,  the  majority  of  the  dollars  of  this  date  were  withdrawn 
and  subsequently  melted. 

Civil  War  Tokens 


1864  Ohio  Civil  War  store  card,  believed  unique. 

Ohio  830G-2d.  C.  Runyon,  groceries.  With  town 
misspelling  error:  SPINGFIELD.  Struck  in  cop¬ 
per  nickel.  MS-63  or  finer.  A  superb  impression. 
Believed  to  be  unique . 450.00 


A  FINE  COLLECTION 
IS  YOUR  BEST  INVESTMENT 
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THE  STORY  BEHIND  THE  COIN 


The  Franklin  Half  Dollar 

Americans  suggested  a  Ben  Franklin  penny  or  dime— 

How  did  his  "wise  and  kindly"  features  end  up  on  a  half  dollar ? 

By  Tom  La  Mar  re 


J  J  ne  of  this  country's  beloved 

I  1  immortals,  Benjamin  Franklin,  is 
being  brought  out  of  honored  retire¬ 
ment  to  play  a  prominent  new  role  in  the  drama  of 
everyday  life,"  the  Treasury  Department  said  Janu¬ 
ary  6,  1948.  “Franklin's  likeness  will  soon  appear  on 
a  brand  new  half  dollar  of  regular  issue  .  . 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  W.  Snyder  became 
the  proud  owner  of  the  first  two  Franklin  half  dol¬ 
lars  struck.  Collectors  and  the  general  public  had  to 
wait  several  months  to  share  in  the  excitement. 
Thanks  to  the  press  release,  though,  they  knew  what 
to  expect:  “A  design  for  the  new  coin, 
recommended  by  Nellie  Tayloe  Ross,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Mint,  has  received  the  Secretary's 
enthusiastic  approval.  Lending  it  distinction 
will  be  not  only  Franklin's  wise  and  kind¬ 
ly  features  but  also  an  impressive  represen¬ 
tation  of  another  'great'  of  American  his¬ 
tory,  the  Liberty  Bell. 

“The  coin  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  dis¬ 
tribution  from  the  Philadelphia,  Denver  and 
San  Francisco  Mints  in  about  two  or  three 
months.  Only  two  specimens  have  been 
struck  so  far.  Secretary  Snyder  said  he  had 
shown  the  coin  to  President  Truman,  and 
reported  that  the  President  was  much 
pleased  with  it. 

“Ben  Franklin  was  many  things  to  many 
men,  but  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  to 
preach  the  virtues  of  thrift.  FJis  face  on  the 
new  half  dollar  will  serve  as  a  potent 
reminder,  so  the  Secretary  hopes,  that  thrifty 
financial  management  is  as  important  to  in¬ 
dividuals  and  to  society  today  as  it  was  in 
Franklin's  time.  Specifically,  the  Secretary 
thinks  it  will  remind  everyone  that  an  ex¬ 
cellent  thing  to  do  with  spare  half  dollars 
and  other  spare  coins  these  days  is  to  buy 
savings  bonds  and  stamps. 

“Mrs.  Ross,  the  Mint  Director,  said  that 
coinage  of  half  dollars  of  the  old  design, 
introduced  in  1916,  has  been  stopped  at  all 
Mints,  in  anticipation  of  the  introduction 
of  the  new  Franklin-Liberty  Bell  coin. 

"Mrs.  Ross  envisaged  several  years  ago  a  new  half 
dollar  honoring  Franklin  and  the  Liberty  Bell.  The 
1916  design  became  eligible  for  replacement  in  1941, 
under  the  law  authorizing  changes  in  the  design  of 
a  com  of  regular  issue  not  oftener  than  every  25  years. 
The  late  John  R.  Sinnock,  engraver  of  the  Mint,  was 
the  artist  who  gave  the  idea  sculptural  form. 

For  the  obverse  of  the  design  Mr.  Sinnock  used 


a  composite  study  of  Franklin's  face  in  full  profile. 
The  study  was  prepared  from  a  variety  of  portraits 
of  Franklin.  It  is  a  slight  modification  of  a  Franklin 
profile  used  for  a  medal  issued  by  the  Mint  in  1933. 

“The  Liberty  Bell  representation  on  the  reverse  of 
the  coin  was  adapted  by  Mr.  Sinnock  from  one  which 
he  modeled  for  a  commemorative  half  dollar  issued 
for  the  Sesquicentennial  of  American  Independence 
in  1926.  The  bell  is  suspended  from  its  familiar  wood¬ 
en  beam,  with  the  time-honored  crack  in  the  bell 
discernible.  The  lettering  'E  Pluribus  Unum'  is  in¬ 
scribed  at  one  side  of  the  bell,  and  the  American 


eagle  appears  at  the  other. 

“The  initials  on  the  obverse  are  those  with  which 
Mr.  Sinnock  signed  his  coin  and  medal  designs. 

“Franklin  will  join  a  very  select  company  when 
the  coin  goes  into  circulation.  Only  four  persons  be¬ 
fore  him  have  had  their  portraits  chosen  for  use  on 
coins  of  regular  issue  of  the  federal  government.  Lin¬ 
coln's  head  appears  on  the  one  cent  piece  of  1909, 


Jefferson's  on  the  nickel  of  1938,  Washington's  on 
the  quarter  of  1932,  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  on 
the  dime  of  1946.  Faces  used  on  all  other  regular 
issue  coins  have  been  either  portraits  of  Liberty  or 
of  the  American  Indian. 

“Mrs.  Ross  said  none  of  the  Franklin-Liberty  Bell 
half  dollars  would  be  released  until  a  sufficient  sup¬ 
ply  has  been  minted  for  simultaneous  distribution 
all  over  the  country.  This  will  require  several  weeks." 

Franklin  disapproved  the  use  of  portraits  on  coins. 
Instead,  he  advocated  the  substitution  of  proverbs 
profitable  for  human  reflection.  Little  did  he  realize 
that  his  own  portrait  would  serve  as  an  in¬ 
spiration  to  millions  of  Americans! 

On  April  29,  1948,  the  eve  of  nationwide 
distribution,  the  Franklin  half  dollar  made 
its  debut  at  the  Franklin  Institute  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Two  hundred  guests  attended  a 
reception  and  dinner.  Each  guest  received 
a  place  card  to  which  was  affixed  one  of 
the  coins.  Director  of  the  Mint  Nellie  Tay¬ 
loe  Ross  autographed  the  cards. 

“Any  alteration  in  the  physical  aspect  of 
one  of  our  coins  is  quite  a  serious  respon¬ 
sibility,"  the  Mint  Director  said.  "Most  peo¬ 
ple  probably  pay  little  attention  to  the  de¬ 
tails  of  any  of  them,  but  let  an  innovation 
be  proposed  and  it  becomes,  at  once,  a 
matter  of  intimate,  personal  interest  to  al¬ 
most  everybody.  And  well  it  may  be — for 
after  a  new  design  is  impressed  upon  a  coin 
and  it  is  once  launched,  it  goes  on  and  on 
into  circulation  until  it  is  too  worn  for  use." 

In  a  radio  talk,  Ross  had  said  that  once 
the  new  Franklin  half  dollar  was  released 
the  public  must  accept  it,  like  it  or  not.  She 
had  in  mind  the  legal  restraint  against  fre¬ 
quent  changes  of  design,  but  a  published 
letter  charged  her  with  being  a  typical  fed¬ 
eral  bureaucrat,  arrogantly  snapping  her 
fingers  in  the  face  of  the  public. 

At  the  commemorative  dinner,  Ross  said: 
“the  first  concern  of  us  all,  the  public,  and 
certainly  of  officials  directly  concerned, 
when  a  change  Is  determined  upon,  is  that 

the  design  to  be  adopted  shall  be  worthy  a  place 
on  a  United  States  coin.  It  must  have  artistic  merit; 
it  must  have  meaning.  That  is,  it  must  tell  a  worth¬ 
while  story  in  its  symbolism  and  historic  suggestion." 

Ross  insisted  that  Mint  engravers  produced  better 
designs  than  outside  artists.  “We  all  know  that  the 
history  of  ancient  civilizations  is,  in  considerable  de¬ 
gree,  traceable  through  coins  that  have  been  hand- 
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ed  down  by  people  who  had  lived  and  died  centu¬ 
ries  before  the  advent  of  the  printing  press,"  she  said. 
"Needless  to  say,  it  is  imperative  that  the  devices, 
characters  and  lettering  on  a  coin  design  be  so  de¬ 
veloped  and  arranged  as  to  be  amenable  to  the  coin¬ 
age  process. 

"Only  to  a  sculptor  of  recognized  skill  should 
therefore  be  entrusted  the  task  of  producing  a  coin 
design.  The  mere  fact  of  one's  having  attained  fame 
as  a  sculptor  gives  no  assurance  that  he  can  produce 
a  design  satisfactory  for  use  on  metal,  in  bas-relief. 
Some  famous  artists  are  shown,  by  Mint  records,  to 
have  made  dismal  failures  in  that  direction.  Best 
results,  I  mention  in  passing,  are 
to  be  expected  from  Mint  sculp¬ 
tors  who  know  something  of  the 
exigencies  of  the  coinage  process. 

"A  design  may  be  perfectly 
beautiful  in  a  clay  model,  the  size 
of  a  dinner  plate,  and  may  have 
been  executed  by  an  eminent 
sculptor,  but  when  reduced  to  the 
size  of  a  coin,  be  lacking  in  dis¬ 
tinction,  or  be  unadaptable  to 
coinage.” 

Legal  restrictions  also  affected 
the  design.  Ross  said:  "At  best,  the 
artist's  product  meets  with  many 
vicissitudes  from  the  time  of  its 
appearance  in  the  clay  model  un¬ 
til  it  finds  its  place  on  the  little 
round  of  metal  in  the  guise  of  a 
coin.  Mint  experts  feel  that  they 
also,  along  with  it,  go  through  many  vicissitudes  in 
their  effort  to  bring  the  artist's  concept  into  harmo¬ 
ny  with  legal  requirements  with  respect  to  size  and 
weight,  and  with  the  mechanics  of  coinage.  That, 
as  a  rule,  is  a  difficult  task.  The  'ironing  out  of  the 
bugs,'  as  they  say  in  the  Mint,  calls  for  good  head- 
work  a-plenty,  and  for  most  meticulous  handwork 
also. 

"The  law  itself  prescribes  the  weight  and  content 
of  a  coin,  as  well  as  certain  legends  and  characters 
it  must  bear.  The  design  therefore,  must  permit  such 
flow  of  metal  as  will  produce  the  correct  weight  and 
size.  Thickness  must  be  taken  into  account.  The  re¬ 
lief  of  the  dominant  details  must  be  high  enough 
to  produce  a  handsome,  clear-cut 
effect,  but  if  slightly  too  high  here 
or  there,  in  relation  to  the  outside 
rim,  or  in  relation  of  one  side  to 
the  other,  rubbing  and  rocking 
will  result,  which  prevents  perfect 
stacking  and  perfect  packaging." 

Delays  in  the  release  of  a  coin 
were  to  be  expected.  "As  a  rule 
it  is  not  until  the  design  is  reduced 
and  impressed  upon  the  working 
dies  and  not  until  they  are  subject¬ 
ed  to  experimentation  that  flaws 
in  the  design  (from  the  minting 
standpoint)  reveal  themselves," 

Ross  said.  "Sometimes  the 
models  have  to  go  back  to  the 
artist — more  often  Mint  experts,  in 
collaboration  with  the  artist,  make 
necessary  alterations  in  the  detail. 

They  are  not,  as  a  rule,  evident  in  the  finished  coin. 

"The  reason  is  now  clear,  I  hope,  why  we  cannot 
announce  far  in  advance  the  exact  date  a  newly- 
designed  coin  will  be  ready  to  leave  the  Mint  and 
start  on  its  way  into  circulation." 

The  Franklin  half  dollar  was  Ross'  pet  project.  "You 
may  be  wondering  how  it  came  about  that  the  por¬ 
trait  of  Benjamin  Franklin  found  its  place  upon  the 
50-cent  piece  together  with  a  replica  of  the  Liberty 
Bell,"  she  said.  "For  several  years  I  had  harbored  the 
hope  that  during  my  tenure  in  the  Mint  these  two 
features  might  be  incorporated  in  design  for  one  of 
our  coins.  From  time  to  time,  letters  have  come  into 


my  office  urging  the  use  of  Franklin's  portrait  on  the 
one<ent  piece;  probably  because  of  his  identity  with 
the  maxim  'A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  made.'  You  will 
agree,  I  believe,  that  the  50-cent  piece,  being  larger, 
and  of  silver,  lends  itself  much  better  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  an  impressive  effect." 

The  design  of  the  half  dollar  had  been  ready  for 
years.  Ross  explained:  "During  the  war  it  appeared 
for  a  time  that  the  addition  of  one  or  more  denomi¬ 
nations  might  be  required  to  ease  the  demand  for 
one-cent  pieces— the  enormous  production  of  which 
under  pressure  of  demand,  was  straining  the  coin¬ 
age  capacity  of  the  Mint.  The  necessity  did  not 
materialize. 

"In  order  to  be  ready,  however, 
for  any  contingency,  we  assigned 
to  our  highly  skilled  sculptor  in 
the  Mint,  Mr.  Sinnock,  the  task  of 
evolving  a  new  design,  to  embody 
a  likeness  of  Franklin  and  a 
representation  of  the  Liberty  Bell. 
That  design  was  in  readiness  for 
the  50-cent  piece.  I  mention  with 
sorrow  that  Mr.  Sinnock's  death 
occurred  one  year  ago. 

"When,  after  the  war,  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  pressure  of  work  upon 
the  Mint  had  eased,  we  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  half  dollar  should 
be  given  a  'new  look— it  having 
worn  its  old  attire  since  the  year 
1916.  We  resolved  that  the  figure 
of  Liberty  with  her  flowing  robes 
on  the  obverse,  and  the  eagle  on  the  reverse,  should 
give  place  to  Franklin  and  the  Liberty  Bell;  assum¬ 
ing  of  course,  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  This,  happily,  was  readily  forthcoming  with 
his  expression  of  pleasure  in  the  choice  of  design." 

But  there  was  a  problem.  The  coinage  law  of  1873 
specified  that  silver  coins  in  denominations  greater 
than  a  dime  bear  the  figure  of  an  eagle.  "What  could 
be  a  representation  of  an  eagle  but  an  eagle  itself?" 
Ross  asked.  "We  tried  to  persuade  ourselves  that  the 
eagle  was  supposed  to  represent  strength  and  free¬ 
dom  and  that  the  Liberty  Bell  would  suffice  as  a 
representation  thereof.  But  in  the  end  we  decided 
that  discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valor  and  we 
had  better  put  it  on  to  assure  con¬ 
formity  with  the  law. 

"Accordingly,  Mr.  (Gilroy) 
Roberts,  our  capable  sculptor  at 
the  Mint,  very  cleverly,  and  with 
pleasing  effect,  we  think,  added 
a  small  eagle  to  the  right  of  the 
bell  to  balance  'E  Pluribus  Unum' 
on  the  left  of  it." 

Regarding  the  Liberty  Bell,  Ross 
said:  "To  me  it  is  a  soul-stirring 
thought  that  on  this  coin  it  will  go 
out  to  the  four  corners  of  our 
country  into  the  hands  of  practi¬ 
cally  every  American.  As  one 
largely  responsible  for  its  being  on 
the  coin  I  express  the  ardent  hope 
that  it  may  be  a  constant  reminder 
to  us  all  how  blest  we  are  to  lived 
in  this  land  of  liberty  .  .  ." 

However,  not  everyone  liked  the  Franklin  half  dol¬ 
lar.  On  December  1,  1947,  Gilmore  Clarke,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  wrote  to  Mint 
Director  Ross:  "The  Commission  recognizes  good 
workmanship  in  the  head  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  as 
portrayed  on  the  medal  by  the  late  Mr.  Sinnock. 
However,  the  Commission  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
model  of  the  reverse. 

"The  eagle  shown  on  the  model  is  so  small  as  to 
be  insignificant  and  hardly  discernible  when  the 
model  is  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  coin.  The  Com¬ 
mission  hesitates  to  approve  the  Liberty  Bell  as  shown 
with  the  crack  in  the  bell  visible;  to  show  this  might 


■  Ben  Franklin  joined  a  "se¬ 
lect  company." 


■  Would  the  crack  in  the 
Liberty  Bell  lead  to  "puns"? 


lead  to  puns  and  to  statements  derogatory  to  Unit 
ed  States  coinage. 

"The  Commission  disapproves  the  designs. 

"For  a  coin  as  important  as  the  50-cent  piece,  the 
Commission  recommends  a  limited  competition,  in 
which  some  of  the  ablest  medallists  of  the  country 
would  be  invited  to  participate.  What  Saint-Gaudens, 
Fraser,  Weinman  and  MacNeil  have  accomplished 
in  producing  notable  designs  for  coins  that  are  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  works  of  art,  could  be  repeated  in 
this  instance." 

Ross  presented  the  Franklin  Institute  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Harry  Truman's  gift  of  two  Franklin  half  dollars 
embedded  in  plastic.  Dr.  Henry  Butler  Allen,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  and  secretary  of  the  Institute,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  gift  as  a  permanent  exhibit. 

Franklin  half  dollars  received  nationwide  distribu¬ 
tion  the  day  following  the  ceremony.  Soon  The  Nu¬ 
mismatist,  official  publication  of  the  American  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Association,  said:  "Ten  years  ago  several 
patriotic  societies  attempted  to  have  the  portrait  of 
Franklin  placed  on  our  dime.  They  did  not  succeed. 
However,  since  a  half  dollar  will  still  buy  as  much 
as  a  dime  did  in  1938  it  now  seems  appropriate  to 
have  his  portrait  on  the  half  dollar.  This  is  the  first 
instance  a  citizen,  other  than  a  president,  has  ap¬ 
peared  on  one  of  our  regular  coins." 

The  Philadelphia  Mint  struck  3,006,814  Franklin 
half  dollars  in  1948.  The  Denver  Mint  produced 
4,028,600  pieces.  Today  an  MS-60  1948  is  valued 
at  about  $20;  an  MS-60  1948-D  is  worth  about  $15. 
The  San  Francisco  Mint  did  not  strike  Franklin  half 
dollars  until  1949,  when  it  produced  3,744,000 
pieces.  The  1949-S  is  the  key  to  the  Franklin  series 
and  is  worth  about  $100  in  MS-60  condition. 

The  Philadelphia  Mint  did  not  strike  Proof  Frank¬ 
lin  half  dollars  until  1950.  A  total  of  only  51,386 
Proofs  were  minted  that  year,  just  13  years  later,  the 
last  Franklin  half  dollars  were  struck. 

"The  coinage  act  empowers  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  to  change  the  design  of  any  coin,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  specifies 
that  a  change  may  not  be  made  more  often  than  once 
in  25  years,  and  then  it  is  not  mandatory,"  Ross  had 
said  at  the  banquet.  Few  people  at  the  1948  com¬ 
memorative  dinner  would  have  guessed  that  the 
Franklin  half  dollar,  introduced  with  great  fanfare, 
would  fall  far  short  of  the  statutory  life.  Special  legis¬ 
lation  killed  the  design  and  replaced  it  with  the 
Kennedy  half  dollar  in  1964. 


MHS  Exhibits  Colonial  Paper  Money 

"Sinews  of  Trade,  Sinews  of  War,"  an  exhibition 
at  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  in  Boston, 
will  display  the  Society's  collection  of  paper  mon¬ 
ey  from  colonial  and  revolutionary  Massachusetts. 
The  exhibition  will  include  examples  of  the  first  pa¬ 
per  money  printed  in  America  as  well  as  many  relat¬ 
ed  items  of  numismatic  interest.  Broadsides, 
pamphlets,  portraits,  private  letters,  and  other 
materials  from  the  Society's  collections  will  place 
the  exhibited  currency  in  their  historical  contexts. 
Special  sections  will  examine  counterfeiting  and 
paper  bill  iconography. 

The  exhibition  will  be  open  free  to  the  public, 
May  23  through  September  2,  from  10:00  a.m.  to 
4:00  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday,  at  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Historical  Society,  1154  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02215,  (617)  536-1608.  The 
Society  is  publishing  a  32-page  introduction  to  its 
collection  of  Massachusetts  paper  money  with  37 
illustrations.  To  order,  write  the  Editor  of  Publica¬ 
tions  (not  to  Bowers  and  Merena)  at  the  above  ad¬ 
dress  and  ask  for  Massachusetts  Paper  Mone\. 
1690-1780:  The  Collection  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society.  The  price  is  $11.95  plus  $1.00 
shipping  and  handling. 
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Bidding  Stong  at  Norweb  II  Sale 

Dealers  credit  ", astounding "  rarity  and  condition  of  coins; 
Colonials ,  quarter  dollars  among  highlights  in  auction 

By  Keith  M.  Zaner,  COIN  WORLD  Trends  Editor 


The  following  article  is  from  Coin  World 
and  is  reprinted  with  permission.  Coin 
World  did  not  include  the  buyer's  fee,  so 
to  determine  the  total  price  buyers  actu¬ 
ally  paid,  add  10 %  to  the  prices  quoted. 

In  the  shadows  of  Wall  Street,  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  took  a  back  seat 
to  rare  coins  as  the  second  part  of  the 
collection  of  R.  Henry  and  Emery  May 
Norweb  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  March 
24-25  at  public  auction,  realizing  a  total 
hammer  price  of  $4,518,422. 

The  coins  were  sold  by  Bowers  and 
Merena  Inc.  in  New  York  City,  March 
24-25,  at  the  Vista  International  Hotel.  The 
two-day  auction  was  the  second  of  a  three- 
part  sale  scheduled  to  disperse  the  U.S. 
portion  of  the  Norweb  Collection. 

Bidders  in  attendance  said  the  prices  re¬ 
alized  were  generally  very  strong,  once 
again  demonstrating  exceptional  demand 
for  quality  rare  coins.  Many  of  the  coins 
in  the  Norweb  Collection  had  been  off  the 
market  for  decades.  The  opportunities  to 
purchase  rare  and  quality  dates  and  vari¬ 
eties  does  not  come  often  and  when  it 
does,  the  strong  collector  base  steps  in  and 
bids  aggressively.  Such  was  the  case  at  the 
second  Norweb  auction. 

Strong  prices  were  generally  realized 
across-the-board,  particularly  for  Bust, 

Seated  Liberty,  Barber  and  Standing  Liberty  quar¬ 
ter  dollars.  The  Seated  Liberty  quarters  offered  in 
the  auction  provided  the  specialized  collector  in 
this  material  a  chance  to  acquire  specific  rare  dates 
and  mints  in  high  grades.  Certain  San  Francisco  and 
Carson  City  Mint  quarter  dollars  attracted  the  most 
attention.  Also,  many  rare  Proof  Philadelphia  coins 
enjoyed  considerable  attention.  Other  areas  receiv¬ 
ing  strong  interest  and  prices  included  colonial  and 
state  coinage  and  gold  dollars,  quarter  eagles  and 
eagles. 

Beginning  in  1833  with  Liberty  Emery  Holden 
and  later  by  Albert  Fairchild  Holden,  industrialist, 
the  collection  established  its  roots.  Their  daughter, 
Emery  May,  in  1917  married  Ambassador  R.  Henry 
Norweb.  Emery  May  Norweb,  already  interested  in 
coins,  passed  the  interest  on  to  her  husband. 

The  second  auction  of  the  Norweb  Collection  in- 
( luded  Shield,  Liberty  Head,  Indian  Head  and  Jef- 
K'rson  5  rent  pieces;  Draped  Bust,  Capped  Bust, 
Seated  Liberty,  Barber,  Standing  Liberty  and 
Wi  .hmgfon  quarter  dollars;  Trade  dollars;  gold  dol¬ 


lars;  Capped  Bust,  Capped  Head,  Classic  Head, 
Coronet  and  Indian  Head  quarter  eagles;  Capped 
Bust,  Coronet  and  Indian  Head  gold  eagles.  Colon¬ 
ial  pieces,  Confederation  pieces,  and  some  state 
pieces  rounded  out  this  portion  of  the  Norweb  Col¬ 
lection  sale. 

"True  contributions" 

R.  Henry  Norweb,  Jr.,  whose  parents  built  the  col¬ 
lection,  was  in  attendance  at  the  auction.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  his  feelings  to  the  crowd  prior  to  the  auc¬ 
tioning  of  the  first  lot.  He  said:  "I  want  to  say  that 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  old  friends  that  are  going  to 
be  leaving  and  I  hope  they  find  new  friendly  homes 
to  be  in  and  above  all,  I  do  want  to  thank  especial¬ 
ly  Bowers  and  Merena  for  the  quality  of  the  two 
catalogs  that  have  been  published.  I  feel  these  are 
true  contributions  to  numismatic  literature  and  that 
is  so  important." 

Dealer  Jay  Cline,  specialist  in  Standing  Liberty 
quarter  dollars  from  Palm  Harbor,  Fla.,  attended  the 
first  session.  He  said:  "A  packed  house,  anxious 


buyers  and  one  and  one  half  to  two  times 
'Grey  Sheet'  Coin  Dealer  Newsletter  was 
the  norm  for  Bust,  Seated  Liberty  and 
Standing  Liberty  quarters.  I  haven't  seen 
fever  like  that  since  1979.  Phenomenal 
grade  and  rarity  was  vigorously  sought- 
after  by  collectors  and  dealers  alike." 

Early  type  coin  specialist  Anthony  Ter- 
ranova  from  New  York  City  said:  "This  par¬ 
ticular  part  [the  first  session]  was  ultra 
strong.  There  was  good  strength  for  all 
areas.  If  a  coin  is  pretty  or  nice  looking, 
it  will  bring  a  good  price.  The  attendance 
was  just  fine." 

Julian  Leidman,  a  numismatic  consultant 
from  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  and  representa¬ 
tive  for  many  collectors,  said:  "The  Nor¬ 
web  Collection  continues  to  be  extreme¬ 
ly  strong,  bringing  out  the  vast  majority  of 
interested  numismatists.  The  very  finest  of 
condition  continues  to  lure  the  top  dollar 
and  then  more." 

Leidman  continued:  "Rarity,  if  not  in  the 
ultimate  condition,  can  seem  to  have  been 
less  spectacular  by  comparison  with  many 
rarities  not  selling  for  much  more  if  any, 
than  they  did  10  years  ago.  But,  the  con¬ 
dition  coins  for  the  most  part  still  bring  as¬ 
tounding  prices. 

"The  marketing  of  this  collection  at  auc¬ 
tion  by  specialized  series  is  the  way  to  sell 
this  material,"  Leidman  said.  "The  prices 
realized  continue  to  outpace  the  bourse  floor. 
There's  a  lot  of  participation  by  the  collector." 

Strong  Colonials 

Early  American  coinage  specialist  Dana  Linett 
with  Early  American  Numismatics  from  La  Jolla, 
Calif.,  said:  "Even  though  colonials  were  at  the  very 
end  of  the  sale  beginning  at  11:30  p.m.  and  lasting 
till  about  1:15  a.m.,  virtually  all  of  the  major  col¬ 
lectors  and  dealers  who  normally  show  up,  did." 

Linett  added:  "Prices  realized  were  very  strong 
on  rarities  and  extremely  strong  on  choice  quality 
colonials,  scarce  or  not.  This  particular  sale  didn't 
have  a  great  number  of  extraordinary  items,  how¬ 
ever,  common  Connecticuts  and  St.  Patrick  pieces 
in  average  condition  brought  very  reasonable  prices. 
There  were  some  exceptions.  Some  Connecticut 
cents  brought  $500  to  $700  from  collectors  who 
waited  for  years  for  a  particular  variety  to  appear. 
One  would  normally  value  them  at  $50  to  $100  tor 
the  type." 

Linett  added:  "Serious  collet  tors  of  colonial  and 
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state  coinage  are  increasing  and  willing  to  pay  ser¬ 
ious  money  for  particular  varieties  they  need.  Vir¬ 
tually  all  lots  went  to  floor  bidders.  The  extent  of 
interest  in  colonials  shows  a  tremendous  increase 
in  collector  demand  and  a  relative  scarcity  of  avail¬ 
able  specimens  in  the  marketplace.” 

The  following  prices  realized  are  the  hammer 
prices  and  do  not  include  the  10%  buyers  fee. 

First  Session 

Some  highlights  from  the  first  session  included 
a  Proot-64  1867  Shield  five-cent  piece  which  sold 
for  $10,500.  Among  quarter  dollars,  some  examples 
include  a  prooflike  MS-60  to  63  1796  Draped  Bust 
quarter  which  brought  $33,000,  and  an  AU-55  1804 
Draped  Bust  quarter  dollar  sold  for  $22,000.  A 
prooflike  AU-50  1823/2  Capped  Bust  quarter  dol¬ 
lar  claimed  $26,000. 

One  of  the  auction's  highlights,  a  Proof-64  1827/3 
Capped  Bust,  original,  Curved  Base  2  quarter  dol¬ 
lar,  realized  $56,000.  A  Proof-65  1827/3  Capped 
Bust,  Restrike,  Square  Base  2  quarter  dollar  sold  for 
$36,000.  A  Proof-64  1831  Capped  Bust  quarter  dol¬ 
lar  brought  $25,000  and  a  Proof-64  to  65  1834 
Capped  Bust,  Period  After  C  quarter  dollar  sold  for 


"A  1911-D 

Indian  Head  eagle  was 
claimed  for  $120,000." 


$24,000. 

Seated  Liberty  quarter  dollar  highlights  includ¬ 
ed  a  Proof-63  to  64  1842  Small  Date  quarter  dol¬ 
lar  which  sold  for  $42,000.  An  EF-40  1870-CC  Seat¬ 
ed  Liberty  quarter  dollar  realized  $6,200,  and  an 
MS-64  to  MS-65  1871-CC  Seated  Liberty  quarter  was 
claimed  for  $26,000.  An  MS-65  1872-S  Seated  Lib¬ 
erty  quarter  dollar  sold  for  $16,000. 

One  of  the  auction's  highlights,  an  MS-63  to  64 
1873-CC  Seated  Liberty,  Without  Arrows  quarter  dol¬ 
lar,  was  hammered  down  at  $80,000  after  an  ini¬ 
tial  bid  of  $30,000.  Another  1873-CC  Seated  Liber¬ 
ty  quarter,  the  With  Arrows  variety,  brought  $40,000; 
it  was  graded  as  MS-65. 

Additional  highlights  included  an  MS-64/65 
1896-S  Barber  quarter  dollar  which  sold  for  $4,800, 
an  MS-64  1901-S  Barber  realized  $16,000  and  an 
MS-65  1917  Standing  Liberty,  Bare  Breast  quarter 


dollar  with  full  head  was  hammered  down  at  $2,WJ0 

A  Proof-60  to  63  1884  Trade  dollar  sold  (or 
$52,000,  and  a  Proof-60  to  63  1885  Trade  dollar 
realized  $110,000. 

Second  session  highlights  began  with  gold  quar¬ 
ter  eagles.  A  one-year  type,  an  EF-40  1808  Capped 
Head  quarter  eagle,  sold  for  $36,000.  A  Proof-50 
to  55  1841  Coronet  quarter  eagle  realized  $28,000. 
A  Proof-64  1857  Coronet  quarter  eagle  was  sold 
for  $56,000.  An  1854-S  Coronet  quarter  eagle,  VF-35 
to  EF-40  but  "value  of  F-12,"  realized  $16,000.  An 
MS-64  1911-D  Indian  Head  quarter  eagle  realized 
$28,000. 

Ten  dollar  gold  eagles  of  interest  included  an 
AU-50  1798/7  Capped  Bust,  7  Stars  Left,  6  Right  va¬ 
riety  that  brought  $50,000.  A  Proof-60  to  63  1875 
Coronet  eagle  sold  at  $48,000.  A  1911-D  Indian 
Head  eagle  was  claimed  for  $120,000,  and  an 
MS-64  1933  Indian  finished  at  $87,000. 

Other  highlights  included  a  Proof-60  to  63  1773 
Post-Patent  twopence  Rosa  Americana  copper 
which  sold  for  $18,000.  An  AU-50  1776  Continen¬ 
tal  Currency  dollar  in  pewter  with  plain  edge  real¬ 
ized  $46,000,  and  a  Very  Fine  1787  Connecticut 
copper  brought  $28,000. 


Another  View 

Norweb  Pace  Likened  to  ' 80 


The  following  article  appeared  in  "Numisma¬ 
tic  News,"  April  12,  1988,  and  is  reprinted  by 
permission: 

With  an  average  price  at  $13,925  for 
1,266  lots  in  Part  II  of  Auctions  by 
Bowers  and  Merena's  sale  of  the 
Norweb  Collection,  the  total  realized  in  two 
evenings  of  intensive  bidding  March  24-25  was 
$4,970,264. 

"It's  1980  all  over  again.  I  couldn't  touch  a 
thing,"  said  one  disappointed  collector  as  he 
left  the  auction  room. 

Big  numbers  tell  the  story.  Two  lots  sold  in 
excess  of  $100,000,  there  were  11  at  $50,000  or 
more,  39  at  $25,000  up  and  107  that  brought 
in  excess  of  $10,000  each. 

During  the  two  preceding  evenings,  March 
22-23,  the  firm  had  disposed  of  824  lots  of  for¬ 
eign  gold  at  an  even  higher  average  price, 
$4,750,  for  a  total  of  $3,913,583. 

In  all,  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc., 
realized  just  short  of  $9  million,  $8,883,857,  in 
four  evenings  of  selling. 

President. Raymond  N.  Merena  said  that  al¬ 
though  he  and  Chairman  Q.  David  Bowers  had 
high  expectations  for  the  two  auctions,  the  to¬ 
tal  went  20%  over  their  pre-sale  estimate. 

Dismissing  the  traditional  market  factors  as 
elements  in  the  tremendous  demand  evidenced, 
Merena  said,  "Here's  what  happened: 

"Very  unusual  coins  came  on  the  market, 
some  of  them  once-in-a-lifetime  opportunities. 
Collectors  realized  they  don't  see  them  every 
day.  They  knew  if  they  wanted  them  they  would 
have  to  pay  and  did  so. 

"It  was  very  exciting.  Repeatedly,  I  saw  peo¬ 
ple  bidding  up  to  their  limit,  then  changing  their 
minds  and  revising  their  limit  upwards." 

There  were  collectors  and  dealers  present 
from  all  across  the  country  and  they  got  what 


by  Burnett  Anderson 

they  were  after  with  virtually  nothing  except  a  few 
lower  grade,  more  common  pieces  which  went  to 
mail  bidders,  Merena  declared. 

Top  dollar  was  taken  by  a  gem  specimen  of  the 
1911-D  $10  gold  piece,  which  has  the  lowest  mint¬ 
age  in  the  Indian  Head  eagle  series,  at  $132,000. 
All  prices  and  totals  given  here  include  a  10%  buy¬ 
er's  fee. 

Not  far  behind  in  the  price  sweepstakes  came 
what  the  catalogue  described  as  "the  Fabulous 
Norweb-Farouk  1885  Trade  dollar,"  Proof-60  to  63, 
one  of  five  known  specimens,  which  went  for 
$121,000. 

Personally  present  for  the  occasion  was  R.  Henry 
Norweb,  Jr.,  present  owner  of  the  collection,  which 
was  begun  by  Liberty  Emery  Holden  about  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago. 


"It  appears  that  the  Norweb 
sale  will  replace  the  F.liasberg 
sale  as  the  second  most 
valuable  collection 
dispersed  by  public  auction." 

In  a  graceful  comment  to  the  crowded  bidding 
room,  Norweb  said  he  hoped  the  coins  would  "find 
good  homes,"  and  bring  their  new  owners  the  same 
pleasure  as  he  and  his  family  had  enjoyed  over 
many  years. 

It  appears  now  that  the  Norweb  sale  will  replace 
the  Eliasberg  sale  of  1982  as  the  second  most  valu¬ 
able  collection  dispersed  by  public  auction. 

Part  I  brought  $6  million,  with  Part  II  the  total 
is  now  near  $11  million,  and  with  Part  III  coming 
in  November,  Norweb  is  almost  certain  to  exceed 
the  Eliasberg  figure  of  $12.4  million. 

The  Garrett  sale,  which  brought  $25  million,  re¬ 


mains  in  first  place. 

There  were  high  prices,  some  of  them  records, 
for  coins  of  all  eras  and  all  denominations.  They 
included  the  following,  as  described  by  the  auc¬ 
tion  catalogue: 

Gem  Proof  1827  original  quarter,  1827/3, 
Proof-64,  one  of  about  10  known,  $61,500. 

Famous  1873-CC  Without  Arrows  quarter, 
MS-63  to  64,  three  believed  to  exist,  $88,000. 

Memorable  1884  Norweb-Farouk  Trade  dol¬ 
lar,  Proof  60  to  63,  either  10  or  11  known  to  ex¬ 
ist,  $88,000. 

Possibly  unique  Proof  1857  $2 Vi  gold  piece, 
Proof-64,  $61,600. 

Famous  1798/7  $10  With  Stars  arranged  "7" 
Left  and  "6"  Right,  AU-50,  14  or  15  specimens 
estimated  to  exist,  $55,000. 

Classic  1875  Proof  $10  rarity,  Proof-60  to  63, 
seven  or  eight  known,  lowest  mintage  of  any 
regular  issue  coin  in  U.S.  history,  $57,200. 

Classic  1933  $10  rarity,  MS-64,  only  collecti¬ 
ble  1933  U.S.  gold  coin,  about  20  known, 
$95,700. 

The  legendary  Newman  5-D  Continental  Cur¬ 
rency  dollar,  in  pewter,  AU-50,  only  specimen 
presently  known  of  two  recorded,  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  an  auction,  $50,600. 

A  Connecticut  copper  cent,  described  as 
legendary  1787  Ml.  4-WW,  graded  VF,  sent  a 
collective  thrill  through  the  audience  when  it 
was  hammered  down  for  a  record  $30,800.  It 
is  one  of  two  specimens  known  of  the  variety. 

Members  of  the  Early  American  Coppers  Club 
attending  the  32nd  annual  Metropolitan  New 
York  Numismatic  Convention  said  they  believed 
the  previous  high  price  paid  for  a  Connecticut 
copper  was  in  the  $6,000  range. 

Further  information  on  the  sale  and  the  up¬ 
coming  Part  III  ot  Norweb  can  be  obtained  from 
Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.,  Box  1224. 
Wolfeboro,  N.H.  03894. 
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AUCTION  NEWS 


Guia  Sale  Tops  $3.5  Million 

Spectacular  Italian  Renaissance  issues  lead  the  way 
in  landmark  sale  of  foreign  gold  coins 

By  a  Coin  World  staff  writer 


■  Highlights  of  the  Guia  Collection.  ABOVE  LEFT:  A  double  Rosenoble  of  John 
III  of  Sweden  realized  $53,000.  ABOVE  CENTER:  A  10  Ducat  of  Ferdinand  II 
from  Aragon,  Spain  sold  for  $45,000.  ABOVE  RIGHT:  A  1643  20  Zecchini  of 
Philip  IV  of  Milan,  Italy  realized  $75,000.  (Prices  do  not  include  10%  buyer's  fee.) 


The  following  article  is  from  Coin  World  and  is 
reprinted  with  permission.  Coin  World  did  not  in¬ 
clude  the  buyer's  fee,  so  to  determine  the  total  buy¬ 
er's  price  actually  paid,  add  10 %  to  the  prices 
quoted. 

Prices  realized  totaled  $3,557,812  for  the  824 
lot  gold  “Guia  Collection,"  auctioned  in 
New  York  March  23-24  by  Bowers  and 
Merena,  Inc. 

A  10%  buyer's  fee  was  added  to  all  winning  bids. 
Bowers  and  Merena  can  be  contacted  at  P.O.  Box 
1224,  Wolfeboro,  N.H.  03894 
Eight  lots  realized  $50,000  or  greater.  According 
to  Bowers'  spokesman  Michael  Hodder,  the  stron¬ 
gest  bidding  was  for  Renaissance  Italian  issues,  with 
early  Denmark,  Sweden,  Austria,  early  Spanish, 
Transylvania  and  German  multiple  denomination 
issues  selling  well.  He  said  bidding  was  generally 
along  ethnic  lines,  with  bidders  in  attendance  from 
all  over  the  world. 

British,  Spanish  and  German  Empire  issues  did 
not  perform  as  well,  Hodder  said. 

Italian  Coins 

The  highest  price  realized  was  $75,000  for  a  1643 
20  zecchini  struck  for  Philip  IV  of  Milan,  Italy.  The 
Extremely  Fine  coin  had  been  dismounted  from  a 
ring  mount,  affecting  the  edge  surface.  Philip's 
crowned  bust  faces  right  on  the  obverse  with  a  coat 
of  arms  on  the  reverse. 

A  Republic  of  Italy  pattern  doppia  from  the  Mi¬ 
lan  Mint  sold  for  $70,000  against  an  estimate  of 
$45,000-55,000.  The  undated  piece  was  struck  in 
1803.  A  price  of  $56,000  was  achieved  for  a  simi¬ 
lar  pattern  without  ornamented  edge,  and  an  1803 
half  doppia  with  ornamented  edge  was  bid  to 
$44,000.  All  three  pieces  feature  the  bust  of  Napo¬ 
leon  facing  left  on  the  obverse. 

Other  prices  realized  in  the  selection  of  Italian 
state  coinage  in  the  auction  included  $23,000 
against  an  estimate  of  $7,000-9,000  for  a  Luchinus 
and  John  Visconti  undated  florin  of  Milan  in  About 
Uncirculated,  and  $23,000  for  an  undated  florin  of 
Francis  I  Sforza  from  the  same  state  in  Very  Fine. 
A  winning  bid  of  $22,000  was  paid  for  an  undated 
double  ducat  in  AU  of  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza,  and 
$29,000  was  bid  for  a  10-ducat  coin  of  the  same 
ruler  in  VF. 

Also  from  Milan  was  a  double  portrait  2  zecchi- 
ni  piece  in  AU  of  Bona  Di  Savoia  and  John  Galeaz- 
zo  Maria  St'or/a  which  was  bid  to  $36,000.  It  was 
described  as  having  light  polishing  in  the  fields. 
An  undated  double  dut  at  of  |ohn  Galeazzo  Maria 


Sforza  of  circa  1476-94  in  EF  was  hammered  down 
at  $24,000,  estimated  at  $10,000-15,000.  A  regency 
double  ducat  of  the  same  ruler  under  the  regency 
of  Lodovico  il  Moro  of  circa  1481-94  in  AU  real¬ 
ized  twice  its  estimate  at  $50,000.  This  is  a  double 
portrait  coin. 

A  double  scudi  d'oro  of  Francis  Maria  Sforza  from 
Milan  of  circa  1522-35  sold  for  $34,000  in  AU  while 
$24,000  was  realized  for  a  double  doppie  in  AU 
of  Philip  II. 

A  VF  1698  doppia  issued  for  Charles  II  of  Milan 
realized  $24,000,  a  double  portrait  10-ducat  piece 
struck  for  Maria  Theresia  and  Joseph  II  undated  in 
VF  was  bid  to  $25,000,  and  a  24  scudi  d'oro  of  Fran¬ 
cis  I  d'Este  (1629-58),  catalogued  as  possibly  unique 
and  graded  VF,  was  hammered  down  at  $44,000. 

From  Naples,  Italy,  an  1825  15  Ducati  issued  for 
Francis  I  sold  for  $24,000  in  EF. 

An  undated  ducat  of  circa  1497-1504  in  EF  of 
Philibert  II  of  Savoy,  Italy,  realized  $22,000,  a  10 
scudi  d'oro  of  Charles  Emanuel  II  and  the  regent 
Maria  Christina  in  AU  was  bid  to  $28,000  and  an¬ 
other  piece  of  the  same  denomination  of  1663  of 
Charles  Emanuel  II  alone  in  VF  was  hammered 
down  at  $56,000. 

An  1864-T  50  lire  issued  for  Victor  Emanuel  II  of 
Italy  in  EF,  one  of  103  pieces  struck,  realized 
$38,000.  Also  from  united  Italy,  a  100  lire  of  Um¬ 
berto  I  in  AU,  one  of  145  pieces  struck,  realized 
$22,000. 


Not  all  of  the  high  prices  in  the  auction  were  from 
Italian  coins.  A  bid  of  $70,000  took  a  Charles  III  of 
Spain  1762-JV  8  escudos  from  the  Seville  Mint  in  AU. 

Spanish  Coins 

A  10  ducat  from  Aragon,  Spain,  of  Ferdinand  II 
in  VF  sold  for  $45,000.  According  to  the  catalogue, 
perhaps  12  of  these  coins  are  known  to  survive.  A 
second  example  of  this  quadruple  ducado  was  of¬ 
fered  and  sold  for  $53,000  in  the  same  grade. 

An  Uncirculated  1697-H  8  escudos  from  the  Span¬ 
ish  colonial  mint  at  Lima  in  South  America  sold 
for  $31,000. 

A  bid  of  $52,000  was  received  for  a  double  rose- 
noble  or  5-ducat  piece  of  John  III  of  Sweden  in  AU. 
The  undated  coin  was  struck  circa  1568-92  and  is 
perhaps  one  of  10  pieces  in  private  collections. 

A  Swiss  highlight  in  the  auction  was  an  undated 
8  ducat  of  circa  1750  in  Uncirculated  described  as 
prooflike  from  Bern  which  was  hammered  down 
at  $22,000.  An  EF  2  pistoles  of  1694  from  Neuchael, 
Switzerland,  struck  for  Maria  sold  for  $26,000  in  EF. 

A  4  Louis  d'or  of  Louis  XIII  of  France  dated  1640-A 
in  EF  with  reeded  edge  sold  for  $35,000,  estimat¬ 
ed  at  $50,000-60,000. 

Among  German  highlights  was  a  regimentstaler 
of  1623  from  Memmingen  struck  in  gold  v\ith  city 
view  reverse  which  in  AU  realized  $27,000. 

An  Una  and  the  Lion  Proof  British  L5  realized 
$25,000. 
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NUMISMATIC  RESEARCH 


Known  and  Unknown  Varieties 
of  Barber  Quarters  and  Halves 

Many  interesting  and  collectible  varieties  still  await  discovery 


FIG.  1:  25c  —  Type  1  and  Type  2  Reverses 

☆  & 


TYPE  1  REVERSE 


TYPE  2  REVERSE 


■  On  the  Type  1  coin,  the  eagle's  wingtip  covers  only  a  portion  of  the  E  in  UNITED.  How¬ 
ever,  on  Type  2  coins,  the  wingtip  is  higher  and  covers  most  of  the  letter.  Also,  the  star 
directly  above  the  eagle's  head  points  upward  on  Type  1  and  downward  on  Type  2. 


By  David  W.  Lange,  NLG 

When  conversation  turns  to  collecting 
coins  by  varieties,  one  normally 
doesn't  think  of  Barber,  quarters  and 
halves.  These  pieces  are  usually  sought  only  for 
type,  with  a  few  collectors  seeking  to  put  together 
date  and  mint  sets.  The  prospect  of  taking  these  se¬ 
ries  a  bit  further  into  variety  hunting  is  unimagina¬ 
ble  to  most.  However,  these  series  are  more  com¬ 
plex  than  is  generally  believed. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  I  will  examine  the  peculiar¬ 
ities  which  I  and  others  have  noted  in  the  Barber 
quarter  dollar  and  half  dollar  series.  These  pieces 
were  struck  from  1892  through  1916  inclusively, 
with  the  exception  of  the  half  dollar,  which  was  not 
coined  in  the  latter  year.  Counting  only  date  and 
mint  combinations,  the  Barber  quarter  dollar  and 
half  dollar  series  include  74  and  73  coins,  respec¬ 
tively.  These  were  coined  at  four  different  mints: 
Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  Denver,  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  All  dies  were  prepared  at  the  Philadelphia 
Mint  and  then  shipped  to  the  respective  branch 
mints.  Only  minor  finishing  work  was  done  at  the 
other  facilities.  Understanding  this  is  important  to 
any  study  of  varieties. 

The  Numismatist  for  May  1899  features  a  brief 
article  by  George  W.  Rice  titled  “United  States 
Quarter  Dollars  of  1892."  In  it  are  described  two 
distinct  reverse  dies.  Rice  details  about  a  half  doz¬ 
en  distinguishing  characteristics,  most  of  which  are 
very  subtle.  He  mentions  also  that  these  varieties 
had  been  known  to  him  and  his  peers  for  some 
time,  although  no  notice  of  them  had  previously 
appeared  in  print.  Both  varieties  were  noted  for  the 
three  mints  which  had  coined  quarter  dollars  in 
1892,  making  for  a  total  of  six  varieties  for  that  date. 
Rice  did  not  distinguish  between  Proofs  and  busi¬ 
ness  strikes,  although  he  did  point  out  that  none 
of  the  six  were  considered  rare. 

These  varieties  of  1892  were  subsequently  for¬ 
gotten,  only  to  be  rediscovered  time  after  time  in 
the  ensuing  decades.  Today,  they  are  common 
knowledge  to  many  dealers  and  advanced  collec¬ 
tors  and  are  even  listed  in  the  Red  Book.  As  Rice 
noted,  many  distinguishing  features  are  evident,  but 
only  two  are  obvious.  On  the  Type  1  reverse,  the 
eagle's  wingtip  at  left  covers  only  a  portion  of  the 
letter  E  in  UNITED.  On  Type  2  coins,  the  wingtip 
is  higher  and  covers  most  of  the  letter.  This  can  be 
seen  in  the  accompanying  photo  (Fig.  1).  Also  evi¬ 
dent  is  that  the  arrangement  of  stars  above  the  ea¬ 
gle  is  somewhat  different.  Most  noticeably,  the  star 
directly  above  the  eagle's  head  points  upward  on 
Type  1  and  downward  on  Type  2. 

In  Rice's  article,  a  total  of  six  varieties  was  not¬ 


ed,  each  type  having  been  coined  at  the  Philadel¬ 
phia,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco  Mints.  How¬ 
ever,  Rice  neglected  to  mention  the  Proof  stri kings, 
which  similarly  are  found  with  both  Type  1  and 
Type  2  reverse.  This  makes  for  a  total  of  eight  vari¬ 
eties  of  the  1892  quarter  dollars. 

How  rare  is  each  variety?  To  determine  this,  I 
made  a  study  of  approximately  200  auction  cata¬ 
logues  to  note  the  frequency  with  which  each  va¬ 
riety  appeared.  Since  the  descriptions  of  1892  quart¬ 
ers  in  catalogues  seldom  mention  these  varieties, 
I  had  to  rely  almost  entirely  upon  photographs.  This 
largely  limited  my  study  to  catalogues  put  out  since 
the  mid  1970s.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  The 
first  is  that  the  photography  and  reproduction  in 
earlier  catalogues  are  not  of  sufficient  quality  to 
make  fine  distinctions  possible.  Secondly,  only 
scarce  or  unusual  coins  were  illustrated  in  older 
catalogues.  As  the  quarters  of  1892  are  not  thought 
of  as  key  or  semi-key  coins,  photographs  are  all  but 
non-existent  prior  to  the  mid  1970s.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  condition  rarity  began  to  assume  pre¬ 
eminence  over  absolute  rarity,  with  the  result  that 
common  coins  in  high  grade  are  more  often  illus¬ 
trated  than  scarcer  dates  in  lesser  grades.  While  this 
makes  my  study  of  1892  Philadelphia  Mint  quart¬ 
ers  quite  thorough,  it  somewhat  lessens  the  accura¬ 
cy  of  my  findings  for  the  less  often  illustrated  mint- 
marked  pieces.  In  addition,  some  data  may 
represent  multiple  appearances  of  the  same  coin. 


These  have  been  corrected  where  known.  Despite 
such  obstacles,  I  believe  that  the  results  of  my  ob¬ 
servations  present  a  fairly  reliable  picture  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  rarity  of  these  varieties. 

The  table  in  Figure  2  reveals  that  all  eight  varie¬ 
ties  do,  in  fact,  exist.  The  numbers  in  the  table  rep¬ 
resent  the  number  of  specimens  found  for  each  va¬ 
riety.  There  are  no  rarities  among  the  business 
strikes,  the  Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans  pieces 
being  slightly  scarcer  with  the  Type  1  reverse.  A 
similar  ratio  has  long  been  assumed  for  the  San 
Francisco  Mint  pieces,  as  well,  but  this  study  rev¬ 
eals  that  the  Type  2  reverse  is  encountered  only 
about  half  as  often  as  Type  1. 

While  Proofs  of  this  date  are  quite  common  over¬ 
all,  those  having  the  Type  1  reverse  appear  less  than 


FIG.  2:  Quarters  of  1892 


DATE 

TYPE  f  OBVERSE 
TYPE  1  REVERSE 

TYPE  1  OBVERSE 
TYPE  2  REVERSE 

1892  PROOF 

6 

70 

1892 

33 

35 

1892-0 

12 

17 

1892-S 

9 

5 
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FIG.  3:  Mintmark 


■  LARGE  S  OVER  SMALL  S  MINTMARK 

■  A  previously  unknown  1892-S  quar¬ 
ter,  with  the  small  S  placed  higher  and 
slightly  to  the  left  of  the  larger  one. 


■  TYPE  1  OBVERSE  ■  TYPE  2  OBVERSE 

■  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  Type  2  coin  is  a  central  rib  of  cartilage  in  Liberty's 

ear,  whereas  Liberty's  ear  on  the  Type  1  coin  is  basically  hollow.  There  are  also  differences 
in  the  rims  and  denticles. 


FIG.  4:  25c  —  Type  1  and  Type  2  Obverses 


one  time  in  10.  This  rarity  is  substantiated  by  the 
recent  sale  of  Part  II  of  the  Norweb  Collection.  Sev¬ 
en  of  the  eight  varieties  had  been  carefully  assem¬ 
bled  by  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Norweb,  the  only 
one  lacking  being  the  Proof  striking  with  Type  1 
reverse.  It  is  conceivable  that  they  did  not  know  of 
its  existence. 

Norweb  Part  II  featured  another  variety  which 
was,  to  my  knowledge,  previously  unknown.  Lot 
1689  was  an  1892-S  quarter  dollar,  Type  2  reverse, 
which  exhibited  the  normal  size  "S"  mintmark 
punched  over  a  much  smaller  S  (Fig.  3).  This  smaller 
S  is  placed  high  and  slightly  to  the  left  of  the  larg¬ 
er  one.  No  other  such  varieties  are  known  in  any 
of  the  Barber  silver  series,  although  anomalous 
mintmark  sizes  to  exist  for  certain  dates. 

Mintmarks  in  general  presented  a  problem  to  the 
engraving  department  when  it  came  to  preparing 
quarter  dollar  dies  of  the  Barber  type.  Unlike  the 
otherwise  similar  half  dollars  which  offered  plen¬ 
ty  of  space  in  which  to  place  a  mintmark,  the 
proportions  of  the  quarter  dollar's  reverse  were  such 
that  the  mintmark  had  to  be  punched  into  a  very 
tight  space  between  the  eagle's  tailfeathers  and  the 
denomination.  Placing  small  elements  such  a  mint- 
mark  close  to  other  features  in  the  design  will  re¬ 
sult  in  a  weakened  area  between.  This  portion  of 
the  die  is  then  no  longer  substantial  enough  to  with¬ 
stand  repeated  strikings.  Metal  will  begin  to  chip 
away  from  the  die,  leaving  a  channel  into  which 
the  planchet  will  flow.  This  appears  as  an  intercon¬ 
necting  blob  on  the  struck  coin.  All  of  the  quarters 
dated  1892  have  their  mintmarks  centered  in  the 
vulnerable  position  directly  below  the  eagle's  tail. 
Beginning  in  1893,  the  mintmark  position  was  shift¬ 
ed  right  to  obtain  greater  clearance.  On  some  ex¬ 
amples,  the  mintmark  nearly  touches  the  arrow- 
feathers.  By  the  end  of  the  1890s,  however,  the 
position  had  been  permanently  fixed  between  and 
above  the  letters  R  D  in  QUARTER  DOLLAR.  These 
roving  mintmarks,  while  interesting  to  note,  are  a 
normal  part  of  the  die  preparation  process  and  do 
not  qualify  as  varieties. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  1892  quarters,  it  is 
important  to  clarify  what  the  Type  1  and  Type  2 
reverses  represent.  Strictly  speaking,  these  are  not 
die  varieties,  but  rather  are  hub  types.  Each  one  sig¬ 
nifies  the  use  of  an  entirely  different  master  hub. 
From  each  of  these  master  hubs  was  produced  a 
single  master  die,  and  from  this  was  generated 
numerous  working  hubs  and  working  dies.  It  was 
the  working  dies  which  actually  struck  the  Type  1 
and  Type  2  1892  quarters.  For  reasons  unknown, 
rhe  Type  1  reverse  hub  proved  unsatisfactory  and 
was  retired  during  the  first  year  of  coinage.  From 


1893  through  1899,  the  Type  2  reverse  was  used 
exclusively  along  with  the  single  obverse  hub  of 
1892. 

In  1900,  new  master  hubs  for  both  obverse  and 
reverse  appeared.  Again  numerous  distinguishing 
features  have  been  noted,  but  I  will  describe  only 
the  most  easily  recognized.  The  new  Type  2  ob¬ 
verse  hub  has  a  noticeably  narrower  rim  with  heav¬ 
ier  and  longer  denticles.  The  most  striking  feature 
is  Liberty's  ear  which,  while  basically  hollow  on 
the  Type  1  hub,  now  possesses  a  central  rib  of  car¬ 
tilage  (Fig.  4).  The  new  reverse  hub,  Type  3,  also 
has  a  narrower  rim  and  bolder  denticles.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  eagle's  wingtips  extend  clearly  beyond  the 
tops  of  the  letters  in  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERI¬ 
CA.  On  the  Type  2  reverse,  the  wingtips  extend  only 
to  the  tops  of  the  letters  (Fig.  5). 

The  earliest  publication  of  the  Type  2  obverse  hub 
that  I  have  found  is  in  Walter  Breen's  Encyclope¬ 
dia  of  United  States  and  Colonial  Proof  Coins,  re¬ 
leased  in  1977.  I  believe  the  Type  3  reverse  hub  to 
have  been  my  own  discovery,  published  in  Coin 
World  in  1980. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  table  in  Figure  6,  dies 
generated  from  both  old  and  new  hubs  were  used 
overlappingly  during  1900  at  all  three  mints.  With 
a  unique  exception,  Type  1  obverse  dies  were  used 
solely  with  Type  2  reverses,  and  Type  2  obverse  dies 
were  mated  exclusively  with  the  Type  3  reverse.  No 
real  rarities  are  revealed  within  these  two  principal 
pairings.  However,  a  single  specimen  was  noted 
which  possessed  a  Type  1  obverse  and  a  Type  3  re¬ 
verse.  This  coin,  evidently  rare,  is  dated  1900-S  and 
appeared  as  Lot  1212  in  the  sale  of  the  Hoke  S. 
Greene  Collection  conducted  by  Bowers  and  Mere- 
na  in  June  of  1985. 

All  quarters  dated  from  1901  through  the  end  of 
the  series  in  1916  are  of  the  Type  2  obverse  and  Type 
3  reverse.  No  other  varieties  are  noted,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  1916-D  quarter  dollar  with  double 


punched  mintmark.  This  variety  is  not  especially 
rare. 

Unlike  the  quarter  dollar,  which  bore  three  differ¬ 
ent  reverses  during  its  lifetime,  only  a  single  reverse 
hub  has  been  found  by  me  for  the  Barber  half  dol¬ 
lar.  However,  the  obverse  hub  was  replaced  twice 
in  1896,  and  again  in  1901. 

The  obverse  hub  of  1892  is  nearly  identical  to 
that  used  for  the  quarter  dollar,  even  to  the  hollow 
ear  noted  earlier.  In  1896,  a  new  obverse  was  in¬ 
troduced  which  featured  a  central  rib  of  cartilage 
in  Liberty's  ear.  This  addition  was  quite  delicate  and 
conformed  to  the  existing  curvature  of  the  ear  (Fig. 
7).  I  discovered  this  change  in  the  course  of  con¬ 
ducting  my  survey  of  auction  catalogues. 


FIG.  6:  Quarters  of  1900 


DATE 

TYPE  1  OBVERSE 

TYPE  2  REVERSE 

TYPE  1  OBVERSE 

TYPE  3  REVERSE 

TYPE  2  OBVERSE 

TYPE  3  REVERSE 

1900  PROOF 

30 

NONE 

NONE 

1900 

3 

NONE 

6 

1900-0 

6 

NONE 

8 

1900-S 

8 

1 

4 
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FIG.  7:  50c  —  Type  1  and  Type  2  Obverses 


m  TYPE  1  OBVERSE 


■  TYPE  2  OBVERSE 


■  In  1896,  a  new  obverse  (Type  2)  was  introduced  which  featured  a  central  rib  of  cartilage 
in  Liberty's  ear.  This  addition  was  quite  delicate  and  conformed  to  the  existing  curvature  of 
the  ear. 


A  third  obverse  hub  was  effected  in  1901.  This 
time,  Liberty's  ear  was  completely  reshaped.  The 
overall  appearance  is  ponderous  and  somewhat  un¬ 
natural  (Fig.  8).  The  new  hub  of  1901  seems  iden¬ 
tical  to  the  Type  2  obverse  in  the  quarter  dollar  se¬ 
ries.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  new  hubs  introduced 
into  each  denomination  at  this  time  were  reduced 
from  the  same  model.  These  changes  appear  to 
have  been  merely  aesthetic  in  nature,  although  the 
results  could  scarcely  be  considered  an 
improvement. 

The  obverse  hub  of  1896  was  introduced  with¬ 
out  any  transitional  varieties.  That  is,  all  halves  dated 
1892  through  1895  are  of  the  old  type,  and  those 
dated  1896  through  1900  are  all  Type  2.  The  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  third  hub  in  1901  provides  a  more 
rewarding  collecting  experience.  While  Proofs  dat- 


FIG.  8:  50c  Type  3 


■  TYPE  3  OBVERSE 

■  Introduced  in  1901,  the  Type  3  ob¬ 
verse  saw  Liberty's  ear  completely 
reshaped. 


ed  1901  are  all  Type  2  and  Philadelphia  Mint  busi¬ 
ness  strikes  are  all  Type  3,  the  branch  mints  at  New 
Orleans  and  San  Francisco  turned  out  half  dollars 
of  both  types  during  that  year.  Their  relative  rarity, 
subject  to  the  qualifiers  set  forth  earlier,  can  be 
ascertained  from  the  table  in  Figure  9.  All  pieces 
dated  1902  and  later  are  of  the  Type  3  obverse. 

The  Barber  half  dollar  series  features  two  addi¬ 
tional  varieties  which  will  be  of  interest  to  collec¬ 
tors.  The  1892-0  with  extremely  small  mintmark 
represents  but  a  small  portion  of  the  halves  of  this 
date.  It  is  listed  in  the  Red  Book  and  has  long  com¬ 
manded  a  substantial  premium  in  its  infrequent  ap¬ 
pearances  at  auction.  It  may  yet  be  possible  to 
"cherry-pick"  a  worn  specimen  from  dealers'  stocks, 
as  low  grade  coins  are  less  closely  scrutinized.  In 
a  similar  vein,  an  1892-S  "micro  S"  variety  is  report¬ 
ed  by  Q.  David  Bowers  in  his  book  United  States 
Dimes,  Quarters,  and  Half  Dollars.  I  have  not  seen 
this  variety  myself,  nor  have  I  seen  it  illustrated.  I 
therefore  conclude  that  is  must  be  quite  rare. 

With  so  little  attention  focused  on  the  Barber 
dimes,  quarters,  and  halves,  it  seems  likely  that  oth¬ 
er  interesting  and  collectible  varieties  await  discov¬ 
ery.  With  all  of  the  other  features  these  series  have 
to  commend  them,  variety  collecting  is  just  one 
more  attraction. 


FIG.  9:  50c  of  1901 


DATE 

TYPE  2  OBVERSE 

TYPE  3  OBVERSE 

1901  PROOF 

49 

NONE 

1901 

NONE 

18 

1901-0 

6 

13 

1901-S 

18 

5 

Different  Coin  Graders 

The  following  letter  is  from  I.H.C.,  a  Florida 
client: 

"I  want  to  tell  you  about  a  similar  experience  I 
had,  which  was  quite  close  to  that  reported  by 
S.L.M.  on  page  55  of  your  Rare  Coin  Review  No. 
68,  in  which  he  stated  he  sent  a  Proof  1883  Liber¬ 
ty  Head  nickel  to  a  grading  service  and  it  came  back 
AU-50,  polished,  with  three  rim  nicks  on  the 


=  Different  Coin  Grades 

reverse— the  coin  had  been  switched. 

I  had  a  Saint-Gaudens  1927  Philadelphia  Mint 
$20  that  was  graded  by  two  authorities  before  I  sent 
it  off  to  a  commercial  grading  service.  One  expert 
graded  it  as  MS-63  and  the  other  said  that  it  was 
between  MS-63  and  MS-64.  I  sent  it  to  [a  leading 
commercial  grading  service]  and  it  came  back  with 
scratches  on  the  obverse  and  graded  as  AU-58!" 


Opening  New  Vistas 
of  Coin  Collecting 

By  Courtney  L.  Coffing 

Sad  indeed  are  those  who  buy  coins  but  never 
see  them. 

Rather  than  squirreling  away  unopened  packages 
of  coins  and  never  savoring  their  beauty,  whole  new 
vistas  can  be  opened  to  collectors  who  truly  ap¬ 
preciate  their  coins.  Indeed,  there  are  many  innova¬ 
tive  ways  that  collectors  can  enjoy  their  coins  and 
"share"  them  with  others. 

Some  possibilities  include: 

•  Take  your  newly  acquired  coins  to  a  "Show 
and  Tell"  session  at  the  local  coin  club. 

•  Display  your  coins  at  a  local  coin  show  ex¬ 
hibit  and  feature  background  information  about  the 
coin  or  series. 

•  Tie  coin  motifs  to  other  subjects  of  interest  to 
you. 

If,  for  instance,  you  have  a  Norwegian  back¬ 
ground,  collect  coins  from  Norway,  and  perhaps 
plan  a  trip  there.  Look  up  relatives,  visit  museums 
and  banks,  attend  their  coin  club  meetings,  or  per¬ 
haps  take  a  tour  of  the  national  mint.  Buy  coins  and 
keep  track  of  where  and  when  they  were  acquired. 
Take  pictures  with  your  camera  and  entertain  the 
local  coin  club  back  home  on  your  return  with  a 
slide  show. 

If  you  grow  flowers,  make  paintings  of  them  or 
create  flower  arrangements— in  addition  to  collect¬ 
ing  coins  that  show 
flowers.  Add  their  scien¬ 
tific  names  and  habitat 
to  the  coin  data.  Dis¬ 
play  your  coins  depict¬ 
ing  flowers  with  dried 
or  live  flowers.  Include 
prints  or  books  which 
describe  them. 

Save  coins  with  ships 
on  them  if  you  have 
nautical  interests.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  why  not  go  sailing,  or  make  ships  in  bottles? 

•  If  you  like  to  dream  of  far-away  places  with 
strange  sounding  names,  maps  on  coins  are  a  fas¬ 
cinating  item  you  might  want  to  consider.  Paper 
money  is  another  likely  source  of  maps. 

•  You  can  select  a  country  and  build  a  complete 
set  that  includes  one  item  from  each  place  which 
struck  coins  or  printed  notes  in  this  century.  (For 
an  even  greater  challenge,  try  going  all  the  way  back 
to  1800!) 

You  get  the  idea:  your  coins  and  notes  depicting 
animals,  trees,  birds,  industrial  scenes,  or  dams  can 
keep  your  interest  a  long  time,  broadening  the 
scope  of  research  and  enjoyment  beyond  the  coins 
themselves. 

But  why  stop  at  just  coins? 

Token  collectors  (who  pick  their  pieces  out  of  the 
dime  boxes  at  coin  shows— and  have  so  much  fun 
doing  it!)  travel  to  the  towns  which  use,  or  once 
used,  streetcar  and  bus  tokens,  and  ride  the  line 
and  look  at  notable  stops. 

Bank  note  collectors  have  a  special  interest  in  cen¬ 
tral  banks  or  local  banks  depicted  on  the  notes. 

For  an  international  token  collector  with  an  urge 
to  travel,  a  Saturday  afternoon  prowl  of  Dublin,  Ire¬ 
land  bars  which  issued  tokens  can  prove  to  be  fas¬ 
cinating  and  time  consuming,  as  one  ponders  the 
name  of  the  person  who  issued  the  token,  perhaps 
a  century  ago. 

The  hobby  even  embraces  the  paper  scrip  and 
tokens  issued  by  store  companies,  lumber  compa¬ 
nies,  and  coal  mining  companies. 

With  a  little  bit  of  imagination,  you  will  find  that 
numismatics  is  a  lot  more  than  a  roll  of  coins! 
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NUMISMATICS  AND  HISTORY 


The  North  West  Company  Token 

A  numismatic  legacy  of  the  rugged  men 

who  built  a  fur-trading  empire  in  the  wilds  of  Canada 

By  Tom  LaMar  re 


ties  reported,  "These  canoes  were  exceedingly 
strong  and  capacious,  they  were  about  36  feet  in 
length  by  six  feet  wide  near  the  middle;  and  al¬ 
though  the  birch  bark  which  formed  a  thin  exter¬ 
nal  coating  for  their  ribs  of  white  cedar,  and  their 
longitudinal  laths  of  the  same  wood  appeared  to 
compose  but  a  flimsy  vessel,  yet  they  usually  car¬ 
ried  a  weight  of  five  tons." 

It  took  the  voyageurs  six  weeks  to  reach  Grand 
Portage,  on  the  far  side  of  Lake  Superior.  There  they 
exchanged  their  cargoes  for  pelts  brought  by  the 
"North  Men."  The  two  groups  had  to  return  to  their 
respective  bases  by  October  or  face  starvation  in 
the  wilderness  during  the  winter. 

By  1795  the  North  West  Company  controlled 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  lucrative  Canadian  fur 
trade.  According  to  Don  Taxay's  Money  of  the 
American  Indians  and  Other  Primitive  Currencies 
of  the  Americas  (Nummus  Press,  1970),  the  trad¬ 
ing  activities  of  the  company's  agents  made  Indi¬ 
ans  aware  of  the  immediate  negotiability  of  furs, 
particularly  beaver  skins.  An  early  18th-century 
registry  of  goods  sold  to  the  Indians  listed  such 
items  as  yard  broadcloth,  three  beaver  skins;  six 
knives,  one  beaver  skin;  one  hat,  two  beaver  skins; 
one  shirt,  one  beaver  skin;  and  two  small  axes,  one 
beaver  skin. 

The  equation  of  beaver  skins  with  wealth  is  evi¬ 
dent  in  an  entry  in  agent  David  Thompson's  jour¬ 
nal:  "We  came  to  an  aged  Indian,  his  arms  folded 
across  his  breast  with  a  pensive  countenance,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  beavers  swimming  in  the  water  and  car¬ 
rying  their  winter  provisions  to  their  houses  .  .  . 
'We  are  now  killing  the  beaver  without 
labor;  we  are  now  rich,  but  shall  soon 
be  poor,  for  when  the  beaver  are  de¬ 
stroyed  we  have  nothing  to  de¬ 
pend  on  to  purchase  what  we 
want  for  our  families;  strangers 
now  overrun  our  country  with 
their  iron  traps  and  we  and 
they  shall  soon  be  poor.'" 

The  monetary  use  of 
beavers  became  so  well  es¬ 
tablished  that  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  issued  copper 
beaver-shaped  tokens  that  cir¬ 
culated  at  the  value  of  one  skin 
apiece. 

The  copper  and  brass  North  West 
Company  tokens  were  struck  in  1820. 
probably  by  John  Walker  &  Co.  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  England  or  Cotteri  1 1 .  Hill  &  Co.  of  nearb\ 
Walsall.  Alfred  Sandham's  Coins, token'-  and  Medals 


■  ABOVE:  Hudson  Bay  area  Indians  traded  furs  for  sup¬ 
plies.  RIGHT:  Obverse  of  the  North  West  Company  token. 


Scrawled  in  a  mixture  of  vermilion  and 
grease  on  a  rock  in  the  channel  was  the 
inscription  "Alexander  Mackenzie,  from 
Canada,  by  land,  the  twenty-second  of  July,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-three." 

Mackenzie,  an  agent  of  the  North  West  Compa¬ 
ny,  reached  the  Pacific  through  North  America  12 
years  before  Lewis  and  Clark.  Over  a  century  later, 
commemorative  gold  dollars  dated  1904  and  1905 
and  the  Series  1901  $10  Legal  Tender  note  honored 
Lewis  and  Clark.  The  North  West  Company's  link 
with  numismatics  is  more  obscure,  and  is  in  the 
form  of  the  brass  token  pictured  in  the  Guide  Book 
of  United  States  Coins.  It  was  struck  in  1820,  the 
year  Mackenzie  died. 

The  Montreal-based  North  West  Company,  one 
of  the  giants  of  the  fur  trade,  was  a  bitter  and  power¬ 
ful  rival  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  name 
was  first  used  in  the  1770s  by  Montreal  traders, 
primarily  Scottish  immigrants,  who  pooled  their 
resources  to  reduce  competition.  Three  years  later 
a  new  temporary  organization  took  the  name.  It  is¬ 
sued  16  shares  of  stock  held  by  nine  partnerships. 
One  of  the  partners  was  Simon  McTavish,  who  lived 
in  Montreal  like  a  lord  and  dominated  the  North 
West  Company  for  many  years.  McTavish  helped 
form  a  more  permanent 
North  West  Company  in 
the  winter  of  1783-84.  It 
had  offices  in  Beaver 


Hall,  overlooking  the  river,  and  a  select  group  of 
employees  soon  formed  a  dining  group  called  The 
Beaver  Club.  Members  were  required  to  have  spent 
at  least  one  winter  in  Indian  country.  They  wore 
large  gold  club  medals  when  they  met. 

"1793.  May  10.  Signed  my  engagement  with  the 
North  West  Company  for  five  years  to  winter  in  the 
Indian  country  as  a  clerk,"  John  Macdonnel  wrote 
in  his  diary.  "The  terms  are  100  pounds  at  the  ex¬ 
piration,  and  found  in  necessaries." 

The  rugged  voyageurs  of  the  North  West  Com¬ 
pany  penetrated  deep  into  the  continent,  paddling 
and  portaging  their  trade  goods  under  conditions 
that  would  break  ordinary  men. 

"They  are  short,  thick  set,  and  active,  and  never 
tire,"  a  contemporary  description  of  the  voyageurs 
said.  "A  Canadian,  if  born  to  be  a  laborer,  deems 
himself  to  be  very  unfortunate  if  he  should  chance 
to  grow  over  five  feet  five  or  six  inches.  And  if  he 
shall  reach  five  feet  ten  or  eleven,  it  forever  excludes 
him  from  the  privilege  of  becoming  a  voyageur. 
There  is  no  room  for  the  legs  of  such  people  in  these 
canoes. 

"But  if  he  shall  stop  growing  at  about  five  feet 
four  inches,  and  be  gifted  with  a  good  voice  and 
lungs  that  never  tire,  he  is  considered  as  having 
been  born  under  a  most  favorable  star." 

Brigades  of  birch-bark  canoes,  loaded  with  trade 
goods  and  led  by  experienced  guides,  left  Montreal 
in  late  May.  A  writer  who  traveled  in  one  of  the  par¬ 
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dais  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  published  in  1869 
identified  the  obverse  bust  as  George  IV.  In  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  November  1961  issue  of  the  Canadian 
lournal  of  Numismatics,  author  R.C.  Willey  identi¬ 
fied  it  as  George  III.  Most  collectors  simply  refer 
to  the  portrait  as  a  laureate  bust. 

On  the  reverse  was  a  beaver  on  a  log,  foreshadow¬ 
ing  the  design  of  today's  Canadian  five-cent  piece. 

Breton's  1894  catalogue  had  a  drawing  of  the 
North  West  Company  token  and  noted,  "It  is  now 
very  rare,  not  over  five  or  six  specimens  being 
known,  of  which  four  are  to  be  found  in  the  col¬ 
lections  of:  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson  of  Clarence,  On¬ 
tario;  Rev.  Father  Milchaud,  C.S.V.,  of  Montreal; 
Mr.  W.  Bastian,  also  of  Montreal,  and  the  last  one 
in  the  Ottawa  government's  collection." 

In  1902  J.C.  Trenaman  wrote,  "This  piece  is  now 
the  rarest  of  brass  coins,"  but  this  assessment  proved 
to  be  misleading.  In  "Notes  on  the  North  West 
Company  Token"  (April  1971,  TAMS  journal ),  au¬ 
thor  Donald  M.  Stewart  estimated  that  5,000  tokens 
were  minted,  of  which  approximately  200  are 
known  to  exist. 

All  but  one  known  specimen  are  holed;  the  un¬ 
holed  specimen  was  auctioned  at  the  1952  ANA 
Convention  and  was  acquired  by  Douglas  Fergu¬ 
son  of  Canada.  It  was  described  as  being  in  Very 
Good  condition.  All  of  the  tokens  have  been  found 
in  Indian  burial  grounds  in  the  region  of  the  lower 
Columbia  River  and  Umpqua  River  valleys  in  Ore¬ 
gon,  where  the  pieces  were  among  other  artifacts. 

Donald  Stewart  speculated  that  the  tokens  were 
probably  used  as  counters  at  the  fort.  They  were 
holed  for  distribution  to  the  Indians.  The  holes  are 
of  uniform  size  and  position. 

Other  numismatists  believe  that  the  North  West 
Company  tokens  were  paid  to  the  Indians  for  furs 
and  could  be  used  to  make  purchases.  A  token  was 
presumably  valued  at  "One  Made  Beaver." 

The  tokens  were  holed  so  that  they  could  be  sus¬ 
pended  on  cords  or  wires,  for  the  Indians  did  not 
have  purses  or  pocketbooks.  One  museum  has  a 
collection  of  14  North  West  Company  tokens  strung 
on  a  strip  of  rawhide.  Most  known  specimens  ex- 


■  The  beaver  on  the  reverse  of  the 
North  West  Company  token  fore¬ 
shadowed  the  design  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  Canadian  five-cent  piece. 


hibit  wear  resulting  from  suspension  and  corrosion 
from  being  buried. 

The  North  West  Company  went  out  of  existence 
one  year  after  the  tokens  were  struck.  During  the 
boom  years  of  the  fur  trade,  the  company's 
voyageurs  had  brought  out  20,000  beaver  annual¬ 
ly,  most  of  which  were  auctioned  in  England  or  ex¬ 
ported  to  Europe  and  Asia.  However,  the  rivalry  with 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  turned  into  an  all-out 
war  that  proved  fatal  to  the  North  West  Company. 
In  1811-12  Lord  Selkirk  bought  a  controlling  interest 
in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  His  goal  was  to  es¬ 
tablish  an  agricultural  colony  in  the  plains  of  the 
Red  River  area,  south  of  Lake  Winnipeg  in  what  is 
now  Manitoba. 


The  North  West  Company  tried  to  block  the  plan 
by  buying  Hudson's  Bay  Company  stock  in  London 
and  by  discouraging  potential  colonists,  but  both 
efforts  failed. 

The  settlers  were  poor  farmers.  Facing  starvation, 
they  seized  provisions  from  the  North  West  Com¬ 
pany's  posts.  Fighting  broke  out  at  many  locations, 
and  23  people  died  in  a  battle  on  the  Red  River. 
The  feud  ended  in  1821  when  the  two  compa¬ 
nies  merged  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
took  over  the  North  West  Company's  posts.  At 
the  time  of  the  merger  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com¬ 
pany  had  76  posts,  while  the  North  West  Com¬ 
pany  had  97. 

In  1854  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  struck  a 
set  of  tokens  for  its  Eastmain  District,  a  region 
which  now  includes  parts  of  northern  Ontario  and 
west  central  Quebec.  There  were  four  denominations 
of  tokens:  one-eighth  made  beaver,  one-fourth  made 
beaver,  one-half  made  beaver,  and  one  made  beaver. 
The  pieces  were  erroneously  inscribed  NB  for  new 
beaver  instead  of  MB  for  made  beaver,  which  was  the 
generally  accepted  standard  of  exchange.  On  the  ob¬ 
verse  of  the  tokens  was  the  crest  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  within  an  oak  wreath  composed  of  two 
branches  tied  together  below.  The  joined  letters  HB 
appeared  on  the  reverse  with  the  denomination. 

The  November  1945  issue  of  The  Numismatist 
reported:  "A  recent  addition  to  our  collection  of 
doubtful  classifications  is  a  curious  uniface  copper 
piece  bearing  the  inscription  2  F.S.B.  1858.  It  was 
attributed  by  an  English  dealer  to  the  Canadian 
North  West.  Classifying  it  as  an  'unpublished  to¬ 
ken'  he  extended  the  abbreviation  to  read  F  (UR) 
B  (EAVER)  S(KINS).  While  this  may  seem  far-fetched, 
his  attribution  should  not  be  dismissed  until  a  bet¬ 
ter  one  is  found  ...  If  it  were  not  for  the  pedigree 
of  this  piece  (it  was  once  part  of  a  splendid  collec¬ 
tion  of  British  colonials)  we  would  refuse  to  make 
our  speculations  public." 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  still  exists  today  and 
is  the  largest  retailer  in  Canada,  operating  nearly 
600  stores,  and  it  remains  one  of  the  largest  fur¬ 
trading  companies  in  the  world. 


Art  Enthusiastic  Numismatist 

The  following  letter  is  from  Carl  Herkowitz,  well- 
known  numismatic  researcher: 

I  received  your  catalogue  featuring  the  quarter 
dollars  from  the  Norweb  cabinet,  and  I  am  thrilled 
and  inspired  by  this  monumental  offering,  a  verita¬ 
ble  cavalcade  of  "best-in-show"  coins.  This  sale  is 
lightning  captured  in  a  jar!  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I 
will  be  in  attendance  as  a  modest  participant 
representing  myself  and  perhaps  also  a  collector 
friend  of  long  standing  who  specializes  in  19th- 
century  silver  rarities. 

This  offering  is  no  less  than  an  invitation  to  a 
dream,  a  numismatic  fantasy  resplendent  with  the 
creme  de  la  creme  of  five  generations.  It  is  part  of 
the  joy  of  living  in  this  time.  Alas,  collectors  do  get 
their  rewards  and  frogs  may  become  princes. 

The  1823/2  quarter  presented  here  is  probably 
the  finest  known...  The  Norweb  1823/2  is  proba¬ 
bly  from  the  1947  American  Numismatic  Associa¬ 
tion  Convention  sale,  and  was  among  the  very  first 
to  have  been  located.  Can  you  imagine  someone 
having  plucked  this  glittering  prooflike  AU  from 
pocket  change!  This  coin  likely  is  a  match  for  the 
Eliasberg  Collection  masterpiece — and  the  1823/2 
is  but  one  lot  in  this  fantastic  sale! 

Well,  enough  for  now— so  complete  the  prepa¬ 
rations,  roll  the  drums,  and  bring  on  the  lots!  I  am 
most  pleased  that  your  firm  is  associated  with  this 
historic  offering,  and  I  look  forward  to  seeing  you 
at  the  sale  in  New  York. 

Congratulations  and  best  regards, 

Carl  Herkowitz. 
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Norweb  Poster  Wins  Design  Award 

■  Bill  Winter  (center),  the  Art  Director  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  is  shown  here  ac¬ 
cepting  the  Imagination  Award  for  his  "outstanding  graphic  design"  of  the  Norweb  Poster.  To 
his  left,  holding  the  award  trophy,  is  Photographer  Cathy  Dumont,  who  took  the  picture  fea¬ 
tured  on  the  poster.  Winners  of  the  Imagination  Award  are  selected  by  a  panel  of  experts  to 
acknowledge  work  which  "reflects  the  highest  standards  of  the  graphic  arts."  Presenting  the  award 
is  David  Manning,  representing  Champion  Paper  company  (which  sponsors  the  award). 

The  Norweb  Poster  is  an  art-style  poster  printed  on  museum-quality  paper  featuring  gems 
from  the  Norweb  Collection.  It  can  be  ordered  for  $10.00  (Stock  No.  BBM-132). 
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Silent  Cal's  Inaugural  Medal 

President  Calvin  Coolidge's  1925  Inauguration 
reflected  his  distaste  for  government  "extravagance" 

By  Tom  La  Mar  re 


The  1920s  marked  a  return  to  Jeffersonian 
simplicity  in  presidential  inaugurations. 
In  order  to  set  "an  example  of  economy  as 
well  as  simplicity,  which  may  be  helpful  in  seek¬ 
ing  our  normal  ways  once  more,"  Warren  G.  Hard¬ 
ing  requested  an  unpretentious  ceremony. 

Inaugural  chairman  Edward  B.  McLean  disband¬ 
ed  most  of  the  inaugural  committee  and  returned 
the  funds  subscribed  by  Washington  merchants.  On 
January  12,  1921  McLean  said,  "The  inaugural  or¬ 
ganization,  following  the  wishes  of  President-elect 
Harding,  will  immediately  cease  to  function  with 
the  exception  of  the  executive,  finance  and  audit¬ 
ing  committees  and  the  office  of  the  secretary." 

Of  the  $50,000  which  Congress  appropriated  for 
the  inaugural  ceremony,  only  $1,500  was  spent.  De¬ 
spite  the  lack  of  official  sponsorship,  R.  Harris 
and  Co.  struck  medals  designed  by  Darrell 
C.  Crain. 

Vice  President  Calvin  Coolidge  was 
vacationing  on  his  father's  Vermont  farm 
when  Harding  died  in  1923.  The  August 
3  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  reported: 

"Calvin  Coolidge  took  the  oath  of  office 
as  President  of  the  United  States  at  2:47  East¬ 
ern  Standard  Time  this  morning.  The  oath 
was  administered  by  his  father,  John  C. 
Coolidge,  who  found  the  text  in  a  book 
in  his  library,  after  having  expected  to 
wait  until  it  was  received  from 
Washington. 

"The  taking  of  the  oath  was 
a  simple  and  solemn  scene. 

Those  who  gathered  in  the 
living  room  of  the  Coolidge 
home  at  Plymouth  Notch,  be¬ 
side  the  president  and  his 
father,  were  Mrs.  Coolidge, 

L.L.  Lane,  President  of  the 
Railway  Mail  Association  of 
New  England;  Congressman 
Porter  H.  Dale,  of  Vermont; 

Joseph  H.  Fountain,  editor  of 
the  Springfield  Reporter,  and 
Erwin  C.  Ceisser,  Mr. 

Coolidge's  assistant  secretary. 

"As  the  elder  Mr.  Coolidge 
read  the  oath  Mrs.  Coolidge 
looked  on  with  wet  eyes.  As 
the  end  was  reached.  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge,  raising  his 
right  hand,  said  in  a  low, 
clear  voice:  'I  do,  so  help  me 
Cod.'  A  moment  later  the 


■  BELOW:  Designer 
Darrell  C.  Crain 
with  the  models  for 
the  medals. 

■  RIGHT:  The  ob¬ 
verse  of  the  1925 
Calvin  Coolidge  in¬ 
augural  medal. 

Alice  Roosevelt 
Longsworth  once 
said  the  frugal 
president  looked 
like  he  had  been 
"weaned  on  a 
pickle." 


group  dissolved,  and  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Coolidge  retired." 

Actually,  the  group  retired  to  a  nearby 
general  store,  where  they  drank  a 
round  of  Moxie,  the  old-time 
New  England  soft  drink. 
Coolidge's  1925  inaugu¬ 
ration  was  also  an  austere 
affair.  "Silent  Cal"  won  54% 
of  the  popular  vote  in  the 
1924  election  to  defeat 
Democratic  candidate 
John  W.  Davis  and  Pro¬ 
gressive  candidate  Robert 
M.  LaFollette. 

The  New  York  Times 
called  it  a  victory  of 
"impressive  proportions." 
The  Springfield  Republi¬ 
can  said:  "President 
Coolidge  has  been  returned 
to  the  White  House  by  a 
landslide,  not  equaling 
that  by  which  President 
Harding  was  elected  in 
1920,  but  of  enormous 
proportions.  There  is 
no  danger  of  a  failure  of 
a  choice  by  the  elector¬ 
al  college  .  .  . 


"In  some  parts 
of  the  country  the  drift 
to  Coolidge  was  so  over¬ 
whelming  that  it  threatened  to  rival  the  Harding 
landslide  of  1920.  Mr.  Harding's  own  voting  pre¬ 
cinct  in  Marion  (Ohio)  was  carried  by  his  succes¬ 
sor  by  a  larger  majority  than  it  gave  its  native  son 
four  years  ago." 

Washington  lumberyard  owner  William  T.  Galli- 
her  served  as  chairman  of  the  inaugural  commit¬ 
tee,  which  authorized  the  production  of  badges  for 
committee  members  and  medals  for  President 
Coolidge  and  Vice  President  Dawes.  Impressed  by 
Darrell  Crain's  work  on  the  Harding  and  Wilson 
medals  and  the  President's  Cup  trophy  (presented 
annually  to  the  winner  of  the  President's  Cup  Regat¬ 
ta),  the  committee  asked  him  to  design  the  Coolidge 
medal.  Crain  had  left  R.  Harris  and  Co.  to  become 
a  partner  in  Pearson  and  Crain,  1329  F  Street, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Because  the  firm  lacked  facilities  to  strike  the  me¬ 
dals,  it  ordered  them  from  the  Medallic  Art  Co.,  May 
11,  1925 — more  than  two  months  after  the  inaugu¬ 
ration.  As  written  by  the  Medallic  Art  Co.,  the  or¬ 
der  specified:  "Two  18kt.  gold  inaugural  medals  2 
V*  inches  in  diameter  to  be  reproduced  from 
models  that  will  be  submitted  to  you  for  final  ap¬ 
proval.  The  front  design  of  the  medal  to  be  a  pro¬ 
file  portrait  of  President  Calvin  Coolidge  with  the 
inscription  INAUGURATION  MARCH  24.  1925. 
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■  RIGHT:  A 
copy  of  the 
orders  for 
the  medals 
written  by 
the  metallic 
Art  Com¬ 
pany.  An 
other  gold 
medal  and 
two  silver 
medals  were 
ordered  May 
14,  1925. 

■  BELOW: 
President 
Calvin 
Coolidge. 


and  the  design  for  the  back  side  to  be  made  from 
sketch  you  have  sent  us." 

The  order  also  called  for  the  production  of  75 
bronze  medals  of  the  same  design  and  stipulated 
that  the  gold  medals  were  to  be  enclosed  in  black 
morocco  leather  cases  with  dark  green  lining.  The 
bronze  medals  were  packaged  in  two-piece  card¬ 
board  boxes.  An  additional  gold  medal  (for  William 
Galliher)  and  three  silver  medals  were  ordered  May 
14. 

Sculptor  Julio  Kilenyi,  whose  name  appears  on 
the  obverse,  received  $150  for  preparing  the  models. 

According  to  Medallic  Art  Company's  order  No. 
1569,  the  total  cost  per  gold  medal  was  $118.47, 
which  included  metal  less  scrap,  $112.57;  finishing, 
$3;  and  case,  $2.90.  The  silver  medals  cost  $5.16 
apiece. 

The  inaugural  ceremony  itself  was  "almost  severe¬ 
ly  simple,"  the  Washington  Evening  Star  said.  It  was, 
however,  the  first  inauguration  to  be  broadcast  by 
radio. 

Chief  Justice  William  H.  Taft  later  related  that  he 
administered  the  oath  of  office  slowly  "lest  I  might 
forget  it,"  and  that  "the  slowness  of  the  delivery 
made  it  so  distinct  that  I  have  heard  from  many 
places  in  the  country  that  they  heard  every  word 
and  recognized  my  voice."  In  contrast,  Coolidge's 
responses  were  barely  audible. 

Standing  behind  a  row  of  microphones,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  kissed  the  Coolidge  family  Bible,  opened  to 
the  first  chapter  of  John:  "In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word 
was  God."  One  hundred  thousand  people  gathered 
in  the  plaza.  Many  of  them  drifted 
away  before  Coolidge  finished  his 
speech. 

In  his  47-minute  inaugural  ad¬ 
dress,  the  President  said  that  the 
nation  had  achieved  "a  state  of 
contentment  seldom  before 
seen  .  .  .  Here  stands  our  country, 
an  example  of  tranquility  at  home, 
a  patron  of  tranquility  abroad.  Here 
stands  its  government,  aware  of  its 
might  but  obedient  to  its  con¬ 
science.  Here  it  will  continue  to 
stand,  seeking  peace  and  prosperi¬ 
ty,  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the 
wage-earner,  promoting  enterprise,  developing 
waterways  and  natural  resources,  attentive  to  the 
intuitive  counsel  of  womanhood,  encouraging  edu¬ 
cation,  desiring  the  advancement  of  religion,  sup¬ 
porting  the  cause  of  justice  and  honor  among  the 
nations. 

"America  seeks  no  earthly  empire  built  on  blood 
and  force.  No  ambition,  no  temptation,  lures  her 
to  thought  of  foreign  dominions.  The  legions  which 
she  sends  forth  are  armed,  not  with  the  sword,  but 
with  the  cross.  The  higher  state  to  which  she  seeks 


the  allegiance  of  all  mankind  is  not  of  human,  but 
of  divine  origin.  She  cherishes  no  purpose  save  to 
merit  the  favor  of  Almighty  God." 

Economy  was  Coolidge's  guiding  principle,  and 
it  helped  make  his  inaugural  medal  second  in  rari¬ 
ty  only  to  the  Harding  issue.  "I  favor  the  policy  of 
economy,"  he  said  in  his  inaugural 
address,  "not  because  I  wish  to 
save  money,  but  because  I  wish  to 
save  people.  The  men  and  wom¬ 
en  of  this  country  who  toil  are  the 
ones  who  bear  the  cost  of  the 
government.  Every  dollar  that  we 
prudently  save  means  that  their  life 
will  be  so  much  more  abundant. 
Economy  is  idealism  in  its  most 
practical  form. 

"If  extravagance  were  not  reflect¬ 
ed  in  taxation,  and  through  taxa¬ 
tion  both  directly  and  indirectly  in¬ 
juriously  affecting  people,  it  would 
not  be  of  so  much  consequence.  The  wisest  and 
soundest  method  of  solving  our  tax  problem  is 
through  economy.  Fortunately,  of  all  the  great  na¬ 
tions  this  country  is  best  in  a  position  to  adopt  that 
simple  remedy." 

After  delivering  his  address,  Coolidge  rode  down 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  at  the  head  of  an  abbreviat¬ 
ed  parade  and  doffed  his  silk  hat  to  the  crowd.  Al¬ 
though  there  was  no  official  inaugural  ball,  a  char¬ 
ity  ball  was  held.  Coolidge  slept  at  the  White  House 
during  the  festivities. 


The  inaugural  medals  were  finally  delivered  June 
15,  1925.  Two  years  later,  the  Medallic  Art  Co.  used 
the  dies  to  strike  more  than  3,000  bronze  medals 
commemorating  Coolidge's  honorary  membership 
in  the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia. 

On  August  2,  1927,  while  vacationing  in  the  Black 
Hills  of  South  Dakota,  Coolidge  issued  his  most  fa¬ 
mous  statement:  "I  do  not  choose  to  run  for  Presi¬ 
dent  in  1928." 

In  his  autobiography,  Coolidge  said,  "The 
chances  of  having  wise  and  faithful  public  service 
are  increased  by  a  change  in  the  presidential  of¬ 
fice  after  a  moderate  length  of  time."  He  also  cited 
the  "heavy  strain"  of  the  presidency  and  expressed 
doubt  that  Mrs.  Coolidge  could  serve  four  more 
years  as  First  Lady  "without  some  danger  of  impair¬ 
ment  of  her  strength." 

Coolidge  himself  had  little  taste  for  the  presidency 
after  the  death  of  his  son,  Cal  Jr.,  in  1924.  The  16 
year-old  boy  developed  a  blister  on  a  toe  while  play¬ 
ing  tennis  and  died  from  blood  poisoning.  "When 
he  went,"  Coolidge  wrote,  "the  power  and  the  glory 
of  the  presidency  went  with  him.” 

There  were  few  collectors  of  inaugural  medals 
in  the  1920s.  By  1976,  however,  the  bronze  Coolidge 
inaugural  medal  was  valued  at  $4,000. 

Until  recent  years  the  only  gold  Coolidge  inau¬ 
gural  medal  known  to  exist  was  the  one  which  had 
been  presented  to  committee  chairman  William 
Galliher.  A  second  gold  medal  was  found  in  John 
Coolidge's  attic.  The  third  gold  medal— the  one 
presented  to  Vice  President  Dawes— is  still  missing. 


Eric  Newman:  Did  the  Mott  Firm  Deal  in  Clocks  in  1789 ? 


Eric  P.  Newman,  the  well-known  numismatic 
scholar,  has  written  on  the  subject  of  "7789"  Mott 
tokens,  a  subject  discussed  in  our  Rare  Coin  Re¬ 
view  No.  67,  page  60.  Perhaps  one  of  our  readers 
would  care  to  scan  through  New  York  City  direc¬ 
tories  as  well  as  contemporary  New  York  City 
newspapers  in  order  to  track  down  advertisements. 
The  prime  question,  of  course,  is  whether  in  the 
year  1789  the  Mott  firm  was  dealing  in  clocks,  or 
whether  such  dealing  occurred  decades  later,  in  the 
late  1830s. 

"The  shock  waves  as  to  the  '1789'  Mott  token  aris¬ 
ing  from  your  articles  and  research  and  that  of  others 
have  shaken  up  many  of  us.  It  is  a  fascinating  mys¬ 
tery  to  determine  whether  that  token  is  a  Hard 
Times  token  or  not.  I  hope  others  join  in  the  un¬ 


tangling  of  the  puzzlement. 

"I  find  that  the  shelf  clock  was  made  long  prior 
to  1789.  Early  American  Craftsmen  (N.Y.  1915) 
by  William  A.  Dyer  states  that  Simon  Willard  was 
born  in  Grafton,  Mass.,  April  3,  1753,  married  in 
1776  (p.  135).  In  1780  he  moved  to  Roxbury,  Mass., 
and  set  up  a  shop  at  what  was  2196  Washington 
Street  where  he  lived  until  he  retired  in  1839  (p. 
136).  The  first  clocks  he  made  at  Grafton  were 
30-hour  shelf  clocks  about  26  inches  high  in  plain 
cases  of  cherry  or  mahogany  with  brass  dials  (p. 
146).  Thus,  shelf  clocks  in  America  predated  1789. 

"Longworth's  American  Almanac  New  York  Reg¬ 
ister  and  City  Directory  of  1834,  which  is  in  my 
daughter's  libra ry,  lists  both  James  S.  Mott  and  Jor¬ 
dan  Mott  as  clock  and  watchmakers,  266  Pearl,  as 


well  as  their  partnership  of  J.S.  &  J.  Mott.  It  also  lists 
Samuel  N.  &  John  G.  Mott,  grocers,  122  Beekman 

St.  Someone  should  run 
the  directories  from  1786 
onward  to  see  when  the 
watch  and  clock  business 
operated. 

"It  is  possible  that  the 
tokens  were  first  struck  in 
1789,  the  die  retained  and 
then  reused  about  1838 
for  more  striking. 

"The  answer  should  be 
found  with  a  little  further 
investigation.  Who  wish¬ 
es  to  do  it?" 
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From  Printing  to  Maceration 

Three  1905  essays  tell  the  fascinating  story 
of  United  States  currency  from  creation  to  destruction 

Compiled  and  edited  by  William  Van  Zandt 


The  following  three  essays  are  undoubtedly  new 
to  the  majority  of  Rare  Coin  Review  readers.  They 
are  from  an  interesting  book.  Souvenir  Volume  of 
Washington  Meeting— American  Bankers'  Associ¬ 
ation,  October  10-13,  1905.  Curiously,  the  title  page 
to  this  volume  is  printed  on  a  large  sheet  made  from 
macerated  United  States  paper  money! 

The  Issue  of  United  States 
Paper  Currency 

The  distinctive  paper  for  all  United  States  and 
national  bank  currency  is  made  in  the 
Crane  Mills,  Dalton,  Massachusetts,  under 
government  supervision,  shipped  by  express  to  the 
Treasury  Department  in  Washington,  and  delivered 


to  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  as  required. 

The  plates  are  engraved  by  the  bureau  and  turned 
over  to  the  custodian  of  dies,  rolls,  and  plates,  an 
officer  independent  of  the  bureau  officials,  who 
only  issues  them  on  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

When  the  director  of  the  bureau  has  received  an 
order  for  the  printing  of  a  certain  class  of  money, 
requisition  is  made  for  the  necessary  plates  and  pa¬ 
per,  for  which  receipts  are  given,  and  the  plate 
printers  must  account,  at  the  close  of  each  day,  for 
all  plates  and  paper  issued. 

Backs  and  fronts  completed,  the  sheets  pass  to 
the  numbering  division  where  they  are  trimmed  to 
proper  width  and  numbers  applied.  After  careful 
inspection  for  errors  the  sheets  are  put  up  in  pack¬ 
ages  of  a  thousand  each,  four  notes  on  a  sheet,  for 


delivery  to  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

Prior  to  1885  the  sealing  and  separating  of  the 
United  States  currency  was  done  in  the  bureau,  but 
Treasurer  Jordan  wisely  decided  that  the  final  touch 
should  be  given  in  his  office,  thereby  avoiding  the 
danger  of  carrying  such  large  sums  of  completed 
money  through  the  streets. 

In  September,  1778,  Congress  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  devise  a  seal  for  the  Treasury,  and  the  de¬ 
vice  and  legend  adopted  then  are  in  use  today.  The 
seal  now  in  use  was  cut  by  Edward  Stabler,  of  Sandy 
Springs,  Maryland,  in  1849.  The  legend  on  the  seal 
is  an  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  sentence  “Thesauri 
Americani  Septentrionalis  Sigillum,"  meaning  "Seal 
of  the  Treasurer  of  North  America."  The  wording 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  as  early  as  1778,  be¬ 
fore  we  had  won  independence,  a  majority  in  Con- 


■  An  exhibit  staged  by  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  and 
set  up  at  an  unnamed  exhibition  before  1905,  quite  possibly  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  held  in  St.  Louis  in  1904. 
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gress  favored  expansion. 

The  packages  of  currency  received  at  the  Treas¬ 
ury  are  first  counted,  then  taken  to  the  press  room 
where  seals  and  denominational  figures  are  applied. 
After  sealing,  the  sheets  are  again  counted  and  ex¬ 
amined  for  imperfect  or  misplaced  seals.  At  the 
close  of  the  day  the  freshly  sealed  work  is  vaulted 
until  next  morning,  when  the  ink  is  sufficiently  dry 
for  handling.  It  is  then  turned  over  to  the  separa¬ 
tors,  by  whom  the  sheets  are  trimmed  and  the  notes 
separated.  They  are  put  up  in  straps  of  a  hundred 
notes  each,  the  numbers  being  kept  in  sequence. 
This  is  the  final  and  responsible  count,  the  count¬ 
er  being  required  to  make  good  any  claim  for  short¬ 
age  that  may  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  treasurer.  The  4,000  notes  are  next  pressed,  tied, 
wrapped  in  heavy  paper,  sealed  with  wax,  and  la¬ 
beled.  The  resultant  package  is  practically  a  cube, 
and  is  the  familiar  form  in  which  amounts  of  the 
United  States  currency  are  shipped  to  banks. 

When  the  day's  work  is  completed  the  finished 
packages  are  delivered  to  the  vault  clerk,  who 
places  them  in  the  reserve  vault,  where  they  remain 
until  required,  according  to  numbers,  to  replace  in 
the  cash  old  notes  destroyed  or  to  meet  other  law¬ 
ful  demands.  From  the  completion  of  the  paper  at 
the  mill  to  the  packing  of  the  finished  notes  there 
are  61  counts. 

The  national  bank  notes  are  sealed  at  the  bureau 
and  delivered  to  the  comptroller  of  the  currency, 
who  forwards  them  to  the  banks  of  issue.  During 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905,  there  were 
sealed,  separated,  and  placed  in  reserve  905,000 
gold  certificates,  having  a  value  of  $107,920,000; 
15,240,000  United  States  notes,  having  a  value  of 
$152,400,000;  and  139,184,000  silver  certificates, 
having  a  value  of  $249,004,000,  or  a  total  of 
155,329,000  notes  valued  at  $509,324,000. 

On  June  30,  1905,  there  were  outstanding  Unit¬ 
ed  States  notes  valued  at  $346,681,016,  Treasury 
notes  of  1890  valued  at  $9,413,000,  gold  certificates 
valued  at  $517,579,969,  and  silver  certificates  val¬ 
ued  at  $465,265,000,  having  a  total  value  of 


$1,338,938,985. 

The  chief  of  the  redemption  division  reports  daily 
to  the  cashier  the  amount  of  each  class  of  notes 
destroyed,  and  a  like  amount  is  withdrawn  from  re¬ 
serve  and  taken  up  in  the  cash. 

The  only  ways  by  which  the  volume  of  United 
States  paper  currency  can  be  increased  are  through 
Congressional  action,  deposits  of  gold  coin  for  gold 
certificates,  or  the  exchange  of  silver  certificates  for 
standard  silver  dollars. 

In  addition  to  being  the  keeper  of  Uncle  Sam's 
strong  box  in  Washington,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  United  States  to  have  a  finger  on  the 
financial  pulse  of  the  nation.  He  should  know  the 
wants  of  all  sections  as  to  currency,  and  endeavor 
to  supply  them.  Knowing  the  advantages  of  prop¬ 
er  seasoning  of  paper  currency  before  it  is  placed 
in  circulation,  he  must  look  far  enough  into  the  fu¬ 
ture  to  have  his  vaults  stocked  with  a  sufficient  sup¬ 
ply,  that  the  notes  may  have  become  thoroughly 
dry  before  issue.  In  recent  years  it  has  been  diffi¬ 
cult  to  do  this,  since  the  demand  for  new  currency 
has  been  greater  than  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  or  the  force  of  his  own  office  could  supply. 

James  A.  Sample 

The  Redemption  of 
National  Bank  Notes 

The  three  important  steps  which  have  been  tak¬ 
en  in  the  evolution  of  bank  note  currency — restraint, 
ultimate  security,  and  national  uniformity,  have  giv¬ 
en  this  country  for  more  than  40  years  the  best  pa¬ 
per  currency  it  has  had. 

The  following  extract  from  a  sketch  of  The  Suffolk 
Bank  of  Boston,  published  in  1878  for  private  dis¬ 
tribution,  interesting  for  its  historical  facts,  presents 
a  sharp  contrast  between  the  old  conditions  of  bank 
note  redemptions  and  the  new. 

The  businessman  of  today  knows  little  by  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  inconvenience  and  loss  suffered  by 
the  merchant  of  60  years  ago,  arising  from  the 


currency  in  which  debts  were  then  paid.  The  na 
tional  bank  notes  which  he  now  receives  are  cur¬ 
rent  for  their  face  value.  He  cares  not  by  what  na 
tional  banks  the  notes  are  issued,  where  they  may 
be  situated,  whether  they  are  sound  or  whether  they 
are  insolvent.  He  receives  them  today  in  payment 
at  their  face,  knowing  that  tomorrow  he  can  use 
them  in  any  state  of  the  Union  without  possibility 
of  loss.  Not  so  with  the  merchant  of  1818.  Receiv¬ 
ing  payment  in  bank  notes,  he  assorted  them  into 
two  parcels,  current  and  uncurrent.  In  the  first  he 
placed  the  notes  issued  by  the  solvent  banks  of  his 
own  city;  in  the  other  the  bills  of  all  other  banks. 
Upon  these  latter  there  was  a  discount,  varying  in 
amount  according  to  the  location  and  the  credit  of 
the  bank  issuing  them,  and  he  could  avail  himself 
of  them  only  by  selling  them  to  a  dealer  in  uncur¬ 
rent  money.  He  could  neither  deposit  them,  nor 
use  them  in  payment  of  his  notes  at  a  bank. 

This  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  currer  cy,  with  its 
annoyances  and  risks,  continued  till  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Suffolk  System,  so-called,  in  1824 — a 
system  of  redemption  identical  with,  and  which 
served  as  a  model  for,  the  present  National  Redemp¬ 
tion  Agency  at  Washington. 

The  national  law  of  1864  required  national  banks 
to  redeem  their  notes  at  their  counters,  so  select 
a  redeeming  agent  from  among  the  banks  located 
in  one  of  18  designated  cities,  and  to  keep  on  de¬ 
posit  with  the  redeeming  agent  a  certain  portion 
of  their  reserves  to  be  available  for  the  redemption 
of  notes.  These  provisions,  sufficient  as  they  prob¬ 
ably  appeared  to  be,  proved  unsatisfactory.  In  a  short 
time  the  number  of  banks  and  the  amount  of  notes 
issued,  made  the  labor  and  expense  of  assorting 
the  worn  out  notes  for  exchange  so  great  a  burden 
on  the  banks,  that  many  requests  were  received  at 
the  department  for  a  change  in  the  law  by  which 
the  notes  might  be  assorted  and  returned  to  the 
banks  at  their  expense.  This  condition  as  to  worn 
out  notes,  and  the  periodical  accumulations  of  bank 
notes  at  money  centers  unavailable  for  bank 
reserves,  continued  until  1874,  when  the  pas- 


■  This  interesting  photograph  shows  bundles  of  worn-out  and 
damaged  notes,  including  what  seem  to  be  a  number  of  uncut 
sheets,  slated  for  destruction  by  a  special  committee. 
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sage  or  the  Redemption  Act  ot  lune  20  immediate¬ 
ly  brought  to  the  Treasurv  tor  redemption  bank 
notes  bv  the  millions  in  all  kinds  ot  condition  and 
from  all  sections  ot  the  country. 

The  radical  c  hange  in  the  method  of  redeeming 
bank  notes  uas  the  creation  of  a  central  redemp¬ 
tion  point  in  place  ot  18  redemption  points.  Provi¬ 
sion  was  made  for  the  return  of  the  redeemed  notes 
to  the  banks  of  issue,  and  for  the  assessment  of  the 
expenses  on  the  banks  in  proportion  to  the  notes 
redeemed. 

When  the  redemption  agency  was  established 
there  had  been  2,200  banks  chartered,  2,000  of 
which,  with  circulation  of  $338,538,743,  were  still 
in  existence.  At  the  end  of  31  years,  June  30,  1905, 
the  charters  numbered  7,814,  and  the  existing  banks 
5,750,  with  circulation  of  $495,719,807. 

Between  1864  and  1874,  under  the  original  law, 
bank  notes  to  the  amount  of  $154,477,731  were 
returned  to  the  Comptroller's  office  for  renewal.  The 
notes  presented  for  redemption  at  the  agency  dur¬ 
ing  1875,  the  first  year  it  was  in  operation,  amounted 
to  $155,520,880  of  which  sum  only  $15,213,500  was 
found  fit  for  circulation.  In  redemptions  of 
$209,038,855  during  the  second  year,  the  fit  notes 
were  $97,478,700.  This  showed  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  condition  of  the  notes  in  circulation 
as  a  result  of  the  more  active  redemptions. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  notes  received  for 
redemption  are  from  banks  in  New  York  City,  and 
inclusive  of  the  notes  received  from  Boston,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  they  are  more  than 
80%  of  the  total. 

The  requests  for  United  States  currency,  mostly 
of  the  denominations  of  one,  two,  and  five  dollars, 
in  payment  of  notes  sent  for  redemption,  amount 
to  about  one-half  of  the  redemptions.  These  small 
notes  are  furnished  by  the  Treasury.  Checks  and 
credits  in  accounts  constitute  the  balance  of  the 
payments. 

Before  the  redeemed  notes  can  be  delivered  from 
the  agency,  it  is  necessary  to  assort  them  into  groups 
of  states  arranged  geographically,  into  groups  of 
towns  arranged  alphabetically  for  each  state  group, 
and  finally  bank  by  bank. 

The  expenses  of  the  agency  for  the  fiscal  year 
1904,  the  last  made  up,  were  assessed  on  the  banks 
at  the  rate  of  84.72  cents  per  $1,000  of  notes  re¬ 
deemed.  This  was  36.96  cents  for  transportation 
charges,  and  47.76  cents  for  all  other  expenses. 

In  31  years  the  redemption  agency  has  redeemed 
upward  of  four  thousand  millions  of  dollars  in  bank 
notes.  The  fact  that  it  has  satisfactorily  served  its 
purpose  appears  to  be  established,  and  that  it  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  maintaining  the  high 
standard  of  usefulness  deservedly  ascribed  to  the 
national  bank  note  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted. 

Thomas  E.  Rogers 

Redemption  of  Currency 

Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  in 
Washington,  and  the  Assistant  Treasurers,  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New 
Orleans,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  San 
Francisco,  redeem  United  States  notes,  Treasury 
notes,  and  gold  certificates  in  gold  coin,  and  sil¬ 
ver  certificates  in  silver  dollars.  The  same  officers 
also  receive  these  paper  issues,  when  worn,  muti¬ 
lated,  or  otherwise  unfit  for  circulation,  in  exchange 
for  new  currency. 

In  1862,  Congress  passed  an  act  which  contains 
the  following  provision:  “When  any  United  States 
notes  returned  to  the  Treasury  are  so  mutilated  or 
otherwise  in|urerJ  as  to  be  unfit  for  use,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  replace  the  same 
with  others  of  the  same  character  and  amounts." 
It  i,  the  funr  tion  of  the  redemption  division  of  the 


Treasury  to  perform  the  first  act  in  the  replacement 
with  the  new,  namely,  the  displacement  of  the  old. 

When  paper  money  in  a  condition  of  unfitness 
for  further  use  is  received  at  the  subtreasuries,  the 
notes  are  assorted  by  kinds  and  denominations  and 
forwarded  to  the  redemption  division  by  express. 
Such  remittances  are  also  receivable  from  any  oth¬ 
er  holder;  and  many  banks,  particularly  those  in 
the  larger  cities  where  there  is  no  subtreasury,  are 
regular  correspondents  of  the  division,  sending  in 
a  daily  consignment  prepared  with  the  most  punc¬ 
tilious  respect  for  the  regulations.  Others,  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  accept  the  right  of  presentation,  with¬ 
out  taking  any  trouble  about  the  amenities  of  the 
arrangement,  and  produce  an  occasional  parcel 
which  is  an  example  of  all  that  is  slovenly  and  un¬ 
safe  in  the  handling  of  money. 

The  routine  of  the  division  is  very  simple.  The 
sealed  packages  of  notes  are  delivered  singly  to 
counters,  who  give  their  receipts.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  counter  to  examine  the  package,  open  it,  pass 
upon  and  count  the  contents,  to  put  up  the  notes 
in  straps  properly  marked,  to  witness  their  cancel¬ 
lation,  and  to  deliver  them  to  a  teller,  with  a  signed 
report  of  the  result.  On  this  report,  the  money  is 
taken  up  as  an  asset  of  the  Treasury,  and  an  order 
is  issued  for  a  return  remittance,  or  for  credit  on 
account,  as  the  case  may  require.  Every  precaution 
is  taken  to  protect  the  counter,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  counter  is  held  to  an  absolute  and  undivided 
responsibility. 

At  the  close  of  business  the  day's  work  is  on  the 
teller's  desk,  and  from  there,  after  settlement,  is 
passed  over  to  the  delivery  clerk  and  locked  up  over¬ 
night  in  a  vault.  Next  morning  the  notes  are  divid¬ 
ed  into  lots  and  packages,  which  are  numbered  seri¬ 
ally.  The  straps  in  each  package  are  also  distinctively 


marked.  The  notes  are  then  cut  in  two  lengthwise, 
and  the  upper  halves  are  delivered  to  the  Register 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  lower  to  the  Secretary,  in 
whose  offices  they  are  independently  examined  and 
counted.  After  the  Treasurer's  work  has  thus  been 
doubly  supervised,  and  any  errors  that  may  be 
found  are  agreed  upon  and  adjusted,  the  notes  are 
delivered  to  a  committee  whose  duty  it  is  to  see 
that  they  are  destroyed  by  maceration,  and  to  file 
a  certificate  to  that  effect. 

On  an  average,  more  than  half  a  million  notes 
are  handled  each  working  day.  In  the  last  fiscal  year, 
the  redemptions  amounted  to  over  $550,000,000 
or  about  half  the  outstanding  volume. 

Not  the  least  important  part  of  the  work  of  the 
division  comes  in  the  shape  of  notes  which  have 
been  partially  destroyed.  Fifty  or  60  small  remit¬ 
tances  are  received  daily,  many  of  them  contain¬ 
ing  the  remnants  of  a  single  note.  The  Government 
is  unusually  generous  in  this  matter,  redeeming  frag¬ 
ments,  however  small,  on  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
destruction  of  the  missing  portions;  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  set  forth  in  the  affidavits,  are  as  various  as 
the  possibility  of  accident.  Burning,  however,  is  the 
chief  cause  of  loss;  and  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
the  good  housewives  who  secrete  their  purses  in 
the  stove,  on  which  they  afterward  forgetfully  cook 
a  meal,  are  the  most  numerous  class  of  sufferers. 
Next  perhaps  come  those  of  both  sexes,  who,  in 
the  solemn  language  of  the  notary  "threw  said  mon¬ 
ey  into  said  fire,"  in  the  pay  envelope  or  with  waste 
paper.  Dogs  are  shown  by  the  records  to  have  a 
remarkable  appetite  for  paper  currency;  while  mice 
have  at  times  had  attributed  to  them  degrees  of  dis¬ 
crimination  which  the  Department  has  been  una¬ 
ble  to  recognize  in  these  vermin. 

F.W.  Lantz 


John  Jay  Pittman  Writes  On  Collecting  and  Investing 


The  following  is  from  a  letter  received  from  lohn 
lay  Pittman,  veteran  collector  and  past  president 
of  the  American  Numismatic  Association: 

I  really  enjoyed  reading  The  Numismatist's  Bed¬ 
side  Companion  and  Recollections  of  a  Mint 
Director. 

The  article  "Outstanding  American  Coin 
Hoards,"  by  Bruce  Lorich,  starting  on  page  137  of 
The  Numismatist's  Bedside  Companion  was  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting,  but  the  town  founded  by 
George  Rapp  in  Indiana  on  the  Wabash  River  was 
New  Harmony,  not  Harmony.  A  number  of  years 
ago  my  wife  and  I  had  occasion  to  do  some  work 
on  genealogy  in  Indiana.  We  located  some  descen¬ 
dants  of  my  North  Carolina  relatives  who  had  left 
North  Carolina  in  the  early  1800s  and  eventually 
settled  near  the  Wabash  River  in  Poseyville,  Indi¬ 
ana.  While  in  that  area  we  had  a  very  pleasant  vis¬ 
it  in  New  Harmony.  If  you  are  ever  near  New 
Harmony,  I  think  you  would  find  it  interesting. 

Your  1970  article,  "Some  Thoughts  About  Coin 
Investing,"  starting  on  page  99  of  the  same  book, 
is  just  as  useful  today  as  it  was  then,  especially  if 
it  is  read  and  studied  in  conjunction  with  the  1974 
article  by  James  F.  Ruddy  which  starts  on  page  165, 
titled  "Interesting  Aspects  of  Coin  Grading." 

On  page  105  you  state,  "The  ideal  way  to  invest 
in  coins  is  to  form  a  collection  of  quality  coins  in 
the  fields  that  interest  you.  In  that  way  you  sample 
the  best  of  both  worlds— an  enjoyable  hobby  and 
a  worthwhile  investment."  Unfortunately,  this  is  not 
always  possible.  As  a  collector,  I  feel  that,  if  one 
really  wants  to  make  a  "collector's  collection,"  one 
must  quite  often  buy  coins  that  are  not  of  the 
highest  quality.  For  example,  while  there  were  many 
excellent  half  dimes  in  the  Norweb  Collection,  the 
1802  half  dime  was  missing.  This  was  really  a  col¬ 
lector's  item.  I  feel  they  should  have  added  this  coin 


in  their  collection,  even  though  they  apparently 
could  not  get  the  finest-known  specimen. 

From  the  investment  angle,  I  believe  that  many 
of  the  so-called  investors  do  not  realize  that,  in  most 
instances,  most  coins  have  to  be  held  for  at  least 
10  years  to  obtain  a  reasonable  return.  Even  then, 
if  inflation  is  taken  into  account,  it  is  questionable 
if  a  reasonable  profit  can  be  made  in  that  time.  As 
you  so  aptly  quote  Lee  Hewitt  on  page  104,  "There 
is  no  Santa  Claus  in  numismatics." 


The  PNG 
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Welcome  to  our  latest  confidential 
sale  offering  of  fascinating  numismat¬ 
ic  reference  books.  We  invite  you  to  or¬ 
der  any  numismatic  books  in  this  issue,  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rate:  Buy  up  to  $99.99  worth  of  books  at 
the  list  prices,  and  take  a  10%  discount!  Buy  $100 
or  more  worth  of  books  and  take  a  confidential 
20%  discount!  This  offer  is  subject  to  cancellation 
after  the  present  Rare  Coin  Review  expires.  On  your 
order  blank,  when  you  list  the  stock  numbers  of 
the  books  you  want,  write  "10%  book  discount" 
or  "20%  book  discount"  nearby,  as  applicable,  so 
we  will  honor  the  offer. 

In  a  hurry?  Use  our  instant  toll-free  telephone 
service!  Once  you  determine  the  books  you  want, 
give  us  a  call  on  our  toll-free  number,  (800)  222- 
5993,  good  anywhere  in  the  continental  United 
States  outside  of  New  Hampshire.  Within  New 
Hampshire  use  our  regular  telephone  number, 
(603)  569-5095.  Have  your  MasterCard,  Visa,  or 
American  Express  card  handy,  and  a  list  of  the  stock 
numbers  of  the  books  you  want.  We  will  then 
charge  your  book  order  to  your  credit  card,  auto¬ 
matically  calculate  the  10%  or  20%  discount,  de¬ 
pending  whether  your  order  is  $1 00  or  more,  and 
send  the  books  off  to  you! 

There  is  no  substitute  for  knowledge,  and  books 
are  the  very  best  way  to  gain  knowledge  about  what 
we  all  consider  to  be  the  world's  greatest  hobby. 
And,  books  are  sufficiently  reasonably  priced  that 
for  a  few  hundred  dollars  you  can  have  a  very  fine 
library  on  the  subject  of  American  coinage.  In  any 
field  of  endeavor,  those  who  have  known  the  most 
have  done  the  best.  Whether  you  approach  coins 
from  a  collecting  viewpoint  or  an  investment  view¬ 
point,  or  a  happy  combination  of  both,  the  ultimate 
profitability  you  derive — both  monetarily  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction — will  be 
based  on  how  much  you  know.  And,  not  to  be 
overlooked  is  the  fact  that  the  books  we  publish 
are  interesting  to  read  in  addition  to  being  infor¬ 
mative!  In  fact,  we  guarantee  it!  If,  for  any  reason 
whatsoever,  you  are  not  completely  delighted  with 
any  book  you  order,  just  return  it  after  30  days  of 
receipt  and  we'll  send  you  your  money  back. 

Several  new  books  are  "in  the  works"  as  we  go 
to  press,  and  are  expected  to  arrive  here  within  the 
next  few  weeks.  Order  now,  and  we'll  ship  your 
copy  instantly  as  soon  as  they  are  available.  The 
books  are  as  follows:  Coins  and  Collectors,  216 
pages,  was  written  by  our  own  Q.  David  Bowers 
and  was  first  published  in  1964.  Since  that  time 
tens  of  thousands  of  copies  have  been  sold,  through 
the  last  printing  which  occurred  around  1 970.  This 
dandy  volume  is  extensively  illustrated  and  con¬ 
tains  much  fascinating  information  about  coin  col¬ 
lecting  in  general,  investment,  numismatic  history 
and  tradition,  and  so  on.  An  earlier  generation  of 
numismatists  loved  the  book,  and  we  guarantee  that 
you'll  like  the  latest  reprint.  Best  of  all,  it  will  cost 
you  just  $9.95.  Request  stock  number  BBM-400. 

Your  editor's  list  of  the  top  10  most  valuable 
United  States  numismatic  reference  books  would 
include  Fractional  Money  by  Neil  Carothers,  a 
volume  issued  in  1925  and  out  of  print  since  that 
time.  If  you  can  find  one,  you  can  expect  to  spend 
$50  to  $100  for  an  original.  Not  to  worry!  We  have 


"Buy  $100  or  more 
worth  of  books  and 
take  a  confidential 
20 %  discount!" 

just  reprinted  this  392-page  work,  and  offer  you 
a  copy  for  $1 9.95.  Order  our  stock  number  BCA- 
835.  By  "fractional  money"  the  author  refers  to 
copper,  nickel,  and  silver  coins.  You'll  read  about 
how  such  pieces  were  issued,  how  they  fit  into 
American  commerce  during  the  period  from  the 
1790s  through  the  1920s,  and  in  the  process  will 
learn  much  about  why  arrows  were  added  to  or 
deleted  from  coin  designs  in  1 853  and  1 873,  what 
happened  to  coins  during  the  Civil  War  (this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  book  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the  en¬ 
tire  volume!),  and  much,  much  more.  We 
guarantee  that  after  you  read  this  book,  your 
knowledge  of  American  numismatics  will  be  ex¬ 
panded  vastly  beyond  what  it  is  now,  even  if  you 
are  an  advanced  collector.  Take  our  word  for  it — 
or  your  money  back! 

The  Eagle  That  is  Forgotten,  by  Dr.  Joel  Orosz, 
with  a  foreword  by  Eric  P.  Newman,  80  pages  plus 
cover,  is  calculated  to  delight  the  advanced  numis¬ 
matist  or  anyone  with  an  intellectual  outlook.  The 
author  has  brought  to  life  a  pioneer  American 
numismatist,  who  formed  his  holdings  during  the 
1 8th  century!  Virtually  everything  in  this  book  will 
be  new  reading.  We  will  be  telling  you  more  about 


this  book  in  the  future,  for  it  is  a  truly  exciting 
volume,  but  in  the  meantime  if  you  want  to  order 
one  just  request  stock  number  BOR-500,  at  $9.95. 
Again,  your  satisfaction  is  guaranteed  if  for  any  rea¬ 
son  you  are  not  100%  delighted! 

Also  new  in  this  issue  is  the  1988-1989  World 
Coin  Catalogue-20th  Century,  by  Gunter  Schon, 
sixth  edition.  We  haven't  seen  our  first  copy  yet, 
but  the  publisher,  Coin  World,  advises  that  it  con¬ 
tains  3,300  photographs,  valuations  for  10,000 
coins,  and  is  over  a  1,000  pages  in  length.  Same 
guarantee:  money  back  if  not  delighted!  Order 
stock  number  BSC-950  at  $24.95. 

We  are  working  on  some  great  new  books  here 
at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  including  a  block¬ 
buster  by  best-selling  author  and  numismatic  ex¬ 
pert  David  Akers.  Watch  for  an  announcement  in 
our  next  issue.  Or,  read  more  about  it  in  the  next 
paragraph.  Michael  Hodder  and  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers  are  continuing  work  on  their  massive  book  on 
colonial  and  early  American  coins.  Hundreds  of 
pages  of  text  have  already  been  completed,  but  ma¬ 
ny  more  remain  to  be  done.  We  are  hoping  for  a 
1 989  publication  date.  Also  coming  up  is  a  special¬ 
ized  work  on  encased  postage  stamps— a  complete¬ 
ly  illustrated  guide  with  rarity  ratings  and  historical 
information.  It  is  not  fair  to  "tease"  you  with  books 
we  are  not  yet  offering  for  sale,  but  we  thought  you 
would  like  to  know  what  the  future  will  bring.  In 
the  same  vein,  let  me  tell  you  about  a  truly  won¬ 
derful  book  we  will  be  publishing  in  cooperation 
with  the  editor  and  owners  of  The  Coin  Dealer 
Newsletter — a  research  book  which  everyone  in¬ 
terested  in  coins  and  their  market  performance  over 
the  years  must  have  in  his  or  her  library!  So,  many 
great  things  will  be  coming  your  way. 

Well,  we  will  let  you  order  the  Akers  book  if 
you  wish.  Here  is  more  information  concerning  it: 
the  title  will  be  The  Handbook  of  20th-Century 
United  States  Gold  Coins,  1907-1933,  the  page 
count  will  probably  be  in  the  200  range  but  has 
not  yet  been  determined,  the  book  will  be  of  6  x 
9"  size,  and  the  contents  will  include  detailed  in¬ 
formation  on  each  and  every  variety  of  Indian  $2V4 
and  $5  1908-1929,  each  Indian  $10  1907-1933, 
and  each  Saint-Gaudens  $20  1907-1933.  The 
author  gives  information  concerning  the  rarity  of 
each  variety  in  different  gradations  of  Mint  State, 
as  well  as  striking  pecularities,  historical  informa¬ 
tion,  and  general  collecting  suggestions.  Anyone 
owning  even  a  single  20th-century  United  States 
gold  coin  will  want  to  own  this  book.  It  will  be 
available  in  two  formats:  softbound,  stock  no.  BAK- 

748,  for  $19.95,  and  hardbound,  stock  no.  BAK- 

749,  for  $29.95.  If  you  order  now,  we  will  ship 
you  a  copy  upon  publication,  expected  toward  the 
end  of  the  summer. 

In  the  meantime,  look  through  this  present  list¬ 
ing  carefully,  and  telephone  or  write  with  your 
book  order.  Each  book  you  order  means  many 
hours  of  enjoyment. 


Manager,  Publications  Department 
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Vote.  8ook>  will  be  shipped  under  separate  cover 
from  coin  orders  and  will  arrive  separately.  Please 
alloss  several  weeks  for  delivery,  for  books  are  sent 
b\  book  rate  through  the  U.S.  Post  Office,  or,  for 
large  orders,  through  U.P.S.  (in  which  instance  be 
sure  to  give  us  your  street  address). 
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High  Profits  From  Rare  Coin  Investment,  by 
Q.  David  Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-101)  $14.95 

This  truly  great  368-page,  illustrated,  softbound  book  com¬ 
bines  a  fascinating  text  with  charts,  data,  and  other  useful  in¬ 
formation  The  author  has  been  right  in  the  middle  of  the  coin 
market  since  1953  and  deals  not  with  "theory”  but  with  actu¬ 
al  experience,  for  he  has  handled  just  about  every  United  States 
rare  coin  variety  in  existence,  and  many  of  the  greatest  collec¬ 
tions  ever  assembled.  Here  is  just  a  glimpse  of  what  this  368- 
page  volume  contains:  Building  a  Portfolio  of  U.S.  Coins;  Gold 
Coins;  Commemoratives;  Morgan  Dollars;  "Slabbed"  and  Cer¬ 
tified  Coins;  Price  and  Market  Cycles;  How  to  Avoid  Mistakes; 
How  to  Spot  Sleepers;  Grading;  Performance  Charts;  How  the 
Stock  Market  Affects  the  Coin  Market;  the  Outlook  for  the  Fu¬ 
ture,  and  much,  much  more! 


Confidential  Discount  Offer! 

For  any  order  of  books  totaling  up  to 
$99.99  at  our  list  prices,  from  Rare  Coin 
Review  No.  69,  take  a  confidential  10% 
discount!  For  book  orders  of  $100  or 
more,  take  a  confidential  20%  discount! 
just  write  "10%  book  discount"  or  "20% 
book  discount"  on  your  order  blank,  as 
the  case  may  be,  so  we  will  honor  the 
offer.  If  you  telephone  your  order  and 
charge  it  to  your  credit  card,  be  sure  to 
mention  it  as  well.  This  offer  is  for  a 
limited  time  only  and  will  not  be  adver¬ 
tised  publicly! 


Likes  Our  Grading 

The  following  letter  is  from  WC,  a  Connecticut 
client: 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  I  pur- 
chased  an  1877  Indian  cent  from  your  Gerry  Nel¬ 
son  Collection  auction  sale  in  1981,  I  believe.  You 
had  graded  it  MS-63— conservatively,  it  turns  out, 
tor  PCGS  graded  it  MS-64  a  few  months  ago. 


ORDER  EARLY! 


Adventures  With  Rare  Coins,  by  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-125)  $24.95 

This  305-page  illustrated  hardbound  book  has  won  several 
awards.  Within  its  covers  you'll  read  about  the  history,  art,  ro¬ 
mance,  and  investment  aspect  of  coins.  The  fabulous  Califor¬ 
nia  Gold  Rush,  the  great  Treasury  release  of  Morgan  silver 
dollars  in  1962  (together  with  figures  stating  the  quantity  of  Car- 
son  City  and  other  dollars  held  by  the  Treasury  and  subsequent¬ 
ly  sold  through  the  G.S.A.  sales),  the  coin  market  over  the  years, 
nostalgia,  old-time  pictures,  dos  and  don'ts  of  coin  investment, 
and  other  subjects  are  presented  in  an  interesting  manner.  En¬ 
thusiastically  acclaimed!  Thousands  of  copies  have  been  sold. 

Here's  what  some  reviewers  had  to  say:  Numismatic  News 
wrote:  "A  few  years  ago  a  popular  tune  on  the  Hit  Parade  con¬ 
tained  a  line  admonishing  the  listener  to  'take  time  to  smell 
the  flowers  along  the  way.'  Numismatically,  in  his  new  book, 
Adventures  With  Rare  Coins,  Q.  David  Bowers  has  put  togeth¬ 
er  a  fragrant  bouquet.  Without  being  'preachy,'  Dave  manages 
to  get  across  the  message  that  there's  much  more  to  coins  than 
their  market  values  or  intrinsic  worth.  He  intertwines  basic  facts 
with  the  romance-art-history  concept  surrounding  every  coin 
ever  struck.  Yes,  Dave  has  picked  dozens  of  American  Beau¬ 
ties,  gathering  them  into  a  fragrant  bouquet  that  can  be  the  in¬ 
spiration  for  additional  numismatic  study  by  fellow  hobbyists. 
Those  who  hurry  without  taking  time  'to  smell  the  flowers  along 
the  way'  will  be  missing  an  enriching  numismatic  experience." 

Lee  Martin,  of  the  Numismatic  Literary  Guild  Newsletter  and 
CoinAge  magazine,  wrote:  "I  am  thoroughly  delighted  with 
the  book,  not  only  because  it  is  knowledgeable,  but  because 
it  is  the  type  of  book  that  once  started,  the  reader  refuses  to 
put  it  down.  Congratulations  on  a  job  very  well  done!" 

Dr.  Vladimir  Clain-Stefanelli,  curator  of  the  Department  of 
Numismatics,  Smithsonian  Institution,  noted:  "This  new  book 
by  Q.  David  Bowers  is  a  bold  undertaking  which  brings  a  fas¬ 
cinating  series  of  contributions  to  the  history  of  money  in  its 
broadest  context.  Coins  as  well  as  other  collectibles  are  'brought 
to  life,'  as  it  were,  within  the  framework  of  society  as  a  whole, 
helped  through  the  lavish  use  of  a  wealth  of  original  illustra¬ 
tions.  The  numerous  new  or  little-known  facts  and  facets  found 
in  this  book  give  it  a  unique  value  for  the  collector  and  histori¬ 
an  alike,  as  well  as  for  anyone  interested  in  coins  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  produced  and  used  them.  The  historic,  artist,  and  the 
so-often  neglected  romantic  aspects  surrounding  coins  and  pa¬ 
per  currencies  are  vividly  described  in  this  work  of  love  by  a 
dedicated  and  knowledgeable  student  of  history.” 

Kenneth  E.  Bressett,  editor  of  A  Guide  Book  of  United  States 
Coins,  stated:  "Dave  Bowers'  latest  book  is  a  prime  example 
of  the  kind  of  stimulating,  informative  writing  expected  from 
his  fluent  pen.  It  fulfills  the  wish  of  many:  that  experienced  col¬ 
lectors  should  record  their  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
His  nostalgic  approach  deals  not  only  with  coins  but  also  with 
their  role  in  everyday  life.  Colorful  vignettes  of  his  personal  ex¬ 
periences  are  combined  with  intriguing  and  often  amusing  sto¬ 
ries  of  contemporary  collectors.  An  adventure  awaits  you!" 

Eric  P.  Newman,  well-known  numismatic  scholar  and  author, 
had  this  to  say:  "Adventures  With  Rare  Coins  is  an  exciting  in¬ 
terplay  of  collectibles,  collectors,  history,  discovery,  and  mar¬ 
ketability.  Its  carefully  assembled  facts  and  illustrations  are 
powerfully  presented,  making  the  book  fun  as  well  as  stimulat¬ 
ing  to  read.  It  is  a  rare  combination  of  the  pedantic  with  the 
romantic  in  numismatics  in  its  concurrent  ancillary  disciplines." 

Coin  World  was  equally  enthusiastic:  "If  you've  ever  had  a 
coin  in  your  pocket,  you  must  have  this  book  in  your  hand! 
Adventures  With  Rare  Coins  reads  with  the  romance  of  a  histor¬ 
ical  novel  and  with  the  excitement  of  an  artful  thriller.  Chan¬ 
neled  with  a  vein  of  purest  Americana,  its  pages  are  filled  with 
theatre— from  improvising  colonists,  and  burly  gold  rush  to 
melodious  five-cent  carousel  rides.  Collectors— or  potential 
collectors— of  coins,  paper  money,  tokens,  and  medals  will  hit 
pay  dirt.  Scholar  Q.  David  Bowers  uncovers  a  rich  lode  of  un¬ 
published  numismatic  facts.  Unique  illustrations  associate  mon¬ 


ey  with  life  Bowers,  the  professional,  offers  prudent  collecting 
and  investment  advice.  Like  a  good  coin,  Adventures  With  Rare 
Coins  has  undeniable  substance;  the  literary  investment  of  the 
year." 

The  New  York  Times  noted:  "Dave  Bowers'  new  book  is  lull 
of  the  unexpected.  The  title  is  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  we 
find  ourselves  adventuring  with  rare  coins  and  everyday  coins, 
paper  money,  scrip,  gold  dust,  and  silver  ore,  all  the  while  ab¬ 
sorbing  the  legends  and  lore  of  our  country's  numismatic 
history." 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  Adventures  With  Rare  Coins  as 
preceding,  but  a  "factory  second."  (Stock  No. 
BBM-126)  $15.00 

We  have  a  few  cartons  of  books  which  show  slight  cover  scuff¬ 
ing  or  damage— but  with  "mint"  contents.  While  these  last  we 
offer  them  for  a  special  price  which  will  save  you  nearly  $10 
per  copy! 


The  History  of 
United  States 
Coinage 


As  Illustrated  by  the 
Garrett  Collection 


The  History  of  United  States  Coinage,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-130)  $49.00 

Illustrated  in  color  by  coins  from  the  fabulous  Garrett  Col¬ 
lection  catalogued  by  Q.  David  Bowers  and  sold  at  auction  for 
$25  million,  this  immense  volume  is  virtually  a  university 
course  in  American  numismatics  and  covers  in  depth  all  se¬ 
ries  from  colonials  to  regular  copper,  nickel,  silver,  and  gold 
issues,  to  territorials  and  patterns.  Indeed,  one  reader  said  that 
it  was  fully  equal  to  a  university  course  or  more — so,  put  this 
away,  this  book  may  be  worth  $10,000  or  more  to  you!  The  vol¬ 
ume  has  served  as  a  textbook  for  employees  of  several  large 
rare  coin  firms  and  has  been  selected  by  numerous  libraries 
as  a  basic  reference  on  the  subject. 

Published  for  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  The  History  of 
United  States  Coinage  is  the  first  book  ever  to  win  the  two 
highest  numismatic  literary  awards  in  the  same  year:  The  Robert 
Friedberg  Award  given  by  the  Professional  Numismatists  Guild 
and  the  Book  of  the  Year  Award  given  by  the  Numismatic  Liter¬ 
ary  Guild!  And,  this  book,  which  appeared  in  1979,  earned  these 
awards  back  when  the  Numismatic  Literary  Guild  gave  just  one 
book  award  each  year  (now  they  give  several— one  each  for  var 
ious  categories). 

Over  12,000  copies  have  been  sold  of  this  572-page,  color- 
illustrated  deluxe  hardbound  work.  Here  is  a  book  which  will 
be  the  cornerstone,  the  foundation  to  your  reference  library  on 
the  subject  of  United  States  coins.  If  you  are  like  many  users, 
you  will  refer  to  it  again,  and  again— and  again. 


Since  1953 

Since  1953  we  have  helped  build  some 
of  the  finest  private  and  museum  collections 
in  existence.  Whether  your  coin  purchase 
budget  is  a  few  hundred  dollars  a  year  or 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  at 
Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  we  will  do  our 
best  to  help  you  build  a  truly  magnificent 
holding.  Check  this  Rare  Coin  Review  for 
items  that  you  need,  and,  beyond  that,  be 
sure  to  send  your  Want  List  for  other  items 
you  are  seeking.  Through  our  hands  go 
many  beautiful  coins,  and  as  an  active  Bow¬ 
ers  and  Merena  client  you  have  first  pick  of 
them. 
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Take  up  to  a  20%  discount  on  every  book  on  this  page! 


Beautiful  Numismatic  Posters! 

Virgil  Brand  Poster.  (Stock  No.  BBM-131) 

$10.00 

This  large  and  colorful  poster  is  printed  on  museum-quality 
stock  and  features  gems  from  the  Virgil  Brand  coin  collection 
sold  by  Bowers  and  Merena  in  1983  and  1984.  Ideal  for  fram¬ 
ing  or  display!  Measures  21  inches  wide  x  32  inches  high.  Dress 
up  your  den  or  office  with  this  one! 

Norweb  Collection  Poster.  (Stock  No.  BBM- 
132)  $10.00 

This  large  and  colorful  poster  is  printed  on  museum-quality 
stock  and  is  the  same  size  as  the  Virgil  Brand  poster  just  de¬ 
scribed.  Featured  are  gems  from  the  fabulous  Norweb  Collec¬ 
tion  of  United  States  coins  auctioned  by  Bowers  and  Merena 
in  1987  and  1988.  Ideal  for  framing  or  display! 

King  of  Siam  1804  Silver  Dollar  Poster.  (Stock 
No.  BBM-133)  $10.00 

Featured  on  this  poster  is  the  Gem  Proof  1804  silver  dollar 
once  owned  by  the  King  of  Siam,  the  finest  known  specimen 
of  what  has  been  called  the  "King  of  American  Coins'— as  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  Bowers  and  Merena  King  of  Siam  Sale  in  October 
1987.  It  measures  21  inches  wide  by  32  inches  high  and  is  an 
ideal  companion  to  the  posters  just  listed.  Absolutely  gorgeous! 


United  States  Cold  Coins 

An  Illustrated  History 


United  States  Gold  Coins:  An  Illustrated  History, 
by  Q.  David  Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-135) 
$47.00 

This  color-illustrated,  deluxe  hardbound  415-page  book  is  il¬ 
lustrated  by  pieces  from  the  fabulous  Louis  Eliasberg  Collec¬ 
tion  of  United  States  gold  coins,  which  the  author  catalogued 
and  sold  at  auction  for  $12.4  million.  Written  in  a  highly  read¬ 
able,  informative,  and  fascinating  style,  the  volume  discusses 
all  you  want  to  know  about  American  gold  coins — and  then 
some.  How  they  were  minted,  why  certain  issues  are  rare,  how, 
why,  and  by  whom  they  have  been  collected  over  the  years, 
stories  of  rarities,  and  so  on — you'll  find  this  and  much  more. 
Whether  you  have  but  a  single  gold  coin  or  whether  you  have 
an  advanced  collection,  here  is  a  must  book!  And,  again,  here 
is  a  book  that  you  will  refer  to  many  times  over.  "It  is  a  book 
about  gold  that  is  lite.rally  worth  its  weight  in  gold,"  said  the 
editor  of  Coin  World. 


A  Nice  Letter  from  B.E.A. 

The  following  is  from  B.E.A. ,  a  New  York  client: 

"\  have  just  received  my  copy  of  The  Numis¬ 
matist's  Bedside  Companion,  and  to  say  the  least 
I  enjoyed  it  immensely. 

"I  have  purchased  other  books  you  have  pub¬ 
lished,  and  although  they  were  enjoyable,  this  new 
book  is  my  personal  favorite.  The  format  is  great 
and  your  selection  of  articles  is  superb.  My  only 
criticism  is  that  the  book  was  not  longer.  I  wish  it 
could  have  gone  on  forever!  I  hope  that  the  'Vol¬ 
ume  One'  printed  on  the  cover  is  an  indication  that 
there  will  a  volume  two,  three,  etc. 

"Thanks  again  for  another  great  publication,  and 
giving  me  so  many  hours  of  reading  pleasure." 


Virgil  Brand:  The  Man  and  His  Era,  Profile  of  a 
Numismatist,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-140)  $29.00 

Here  is  a  book  you  can  read  like  a  novel— but  every  word 
is  true!  The  248-page  illustrated,  deluxe  hardbound  volume  de¬ 
tails  the  fascinating  and  almost  unbelievable  life  of  Virgil  Brand 
(1862-1926)  and  how  he  became  known  as  "the  world's  greatest 
coin  collector,"  owning  over  350,000  coins,  including  dupli¬ 
cates  of  rarities,  by  the  time  he  died. 

The  story  of  Virgil  Brand  encompasses  Thomas  Elder,  Henry 
Chapman,  B.  Max  Mehl,  the  American  Numismatic  Society, 
the  American  Numismatic  Association,  and  hundreds  of  other 
individuals,  institutions,  and  publications  of  the  19th  and  ear¬ 
ly  20th  centuries.  The  book  is  literally  a  "numismatic  tour" 
of  the  past!  And,  the  volume  is  one  of  those  numismatic 
rarities— a  book  which  at  once  is  packed  with  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  collector  and  investor  and  at  the  same  time  is 
truly  delightful  reading. 

This  book  is  the  second  ever  to  win  the  two  highest  awards 
in  the  field:  The  Robert  Friedberg  Award  given  by  the  Profes¬ 
sional  Numismatists  Guild  and  the  Book  of  the  Year  Award  given 
by  the  Numismatic  Literary  Guild.  Enthusiastically  acclaimed 
and  reviewed  with  praise  by  all  leading  numismatic  publica¬ 
tions.  Read  it  for  yourself  and  what  others  have  enjoyed  you 
will  enjoy  as  well.  As  with  all  the  books  in  this  listing,  it  comes 
with  a  30-day  money-back  guarantee  of  satisfaction! 


Enthusiastically  Reviewed 


The  Norweb  Collection:  An  American  Lega¬ 
cy,  by  Michael  Hodder  and  Q.  David  Bowers. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-145)  $29.00 

This  great  book  has  been  enthusiastic  illy  reviewed  by  vir¬ 
tually  every  numismatic  periodical.  Representing  a  simply  fan¬ 
tastic  amount  of  research  and  work  by  the  authors  (at  one  time 
five  different  researchers  were  busy  working  for  us  in  five  differ¬ 
ent  states  around  the  country,  plus  our  own  work  here  at  the 
office!),  this  reference  tells  the  fascinating  story  of  the  Norweb 
Collection,  and  how  it  was  formed  over  a  period  of  several 
generations,  beginning  with  Liberty  Holden  in  the  19th  centu¬ 
ry,  continuing  to  Albert  Holden,  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  R  Henry 
Norweb,  down  to  R.  Henry  Norweb,  Jr.,  in  our  own  time.  The 
Norweb  Collection  is  one  of  those  "grand  old  collections"  in 


the  style  of  the  Garrett  Collection  we  sold  a  few  years  back 
More  than  half  of  the  Norweb  Collection  coins  were  ar  quirt'd 
prior  to  1913  and  had  been  off  the  market  to  the  present  gener¬ 
ation  of  numismatists  until  sold  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and 
Merena,  Inc.  in  1987  and  1988. 

Among  the  many  illustrations  in  this  book  are  dozens  of  full- 
page  plates  of  prize  American  coins,  ranging  from  colonial  is¬ 
sues  through  copper,  nickel,  silver,  and  gold.  All  in  all.  the  vol¬ 
ume  adds  up  to  some  really  fascinating  numismatic 
reading— not  only  the  story  of  the  coins  themselves,  but  the 
personalities  who  acquired  them  288  pages,  large  8V2  x  11  for¬ 
mat,  deluxe  hardbound  with  gold-stamped  cover. 


AN  INSIDE  VIEW  OF  THE  COIN  HOBBY 
IN  THE  1930S:  » 

The  Waller  P.  Nichob  Fib 


An  Inside  View  of  the  Coin  Hobby  in  the  1930s: 
The  Walter  P.  Nichols  File,  by  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-155)  $14.95 

This  144-page  softbound  volume,  edited  by  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers,  contains  fascinating  correspondence  from  the  private  files 
of  Walter  P.  Nichols,  a  former  member  of  the  American  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Association  board  of  governors  and  the  distributor 
of  the  York  County  (Maine)  commemorative  half  dollar.  Nichols, 
a  coin  dealer  during  the  1930s,  kept  correspondence  with  Mehl, 
Chapman,  Bolender,  Shultz,  Stack,  Kosoff,  Boyd,  and  other  per¬ 
sonalities  of  his  day.  Now,  published  letters  from  this  secret  file 
reveal  a  wealth  of  fascinating  information  about  how  the  coin 
hobby  and  business  was  conducted  during  these  formative 
years.  Scandals  and  controversies,  hopes  and  dreams,  success¬ 
es  and  failures  all  come  to  life  in  fascinating  detail. 

The  reader  will  go  "behind  the  scenes”  and  learn  of  the  scan¬ 
dals  and  lawsuits  that  arose  from  the  distribution  of  the  1936 
Rhode  Island  half  dollars,  what  L.W.  Hoffecker  (who  at  that  time 
was  president  of  the  American  Numismatic  Association  and 
who  was  a  distributor  of  several  commemorative  issues)  thought 
of  others  in  the  hobby,  what  leading  currency  expert  Albert  A. 
Grinnell  had  to  say  about  "washing"  currency,  about  other  col¬ 
lectors  and  dealers,  and  the  hobby  in  general. 

Correspondence  with  the  Treasury  Department  reveals,  for 
example,  that  Uncirculated  fractional  currency  notes  could  be 
obtained  at  face  value  as  late  as  1931— a  fact  which  will  startle 
present-day  researchers  who  scarcely  dreamed  of  such  a  thing! 
The  Depression  of  the  1930s  and  its  effect  upon  banks,  the  coin 
market,  and  the  like  are  covered,  as  are  other  topics  from  scarce 
Lincoln  cents  to  $4  Stellas  and  Panama-Pacific  sets.  Too  often, 
historical  accounts  of  the  coin  hobby  are  devoid  of  personal 
aspects.  Not  so  with  the  present  volume,  which  at  some  point 
is  so  personal  as  to  almost  be  embarrassing!  All  of  this  adds 
up  to  some  mighty  fine  reading! 

The  Compleat  Collector,  by  Q.  David  Bowers. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-158)  $4.95 

This  40-page  monograph  contains  some  views,  often  tongue- 
in-cheek,  by  Dave  Bowers  on  the  subject  of  coin  collecting— 
and  what  makes  a  collector  compleat  (or  complete),  illustrat¬ 
ed  with  whimsical  drawings  by  Elli  Ford.  The  monograph  does 
not  pretend  to  be  a  serious  work,  but,  rather,  is  an  irreverent 
observation  of  some  aspects  of  what  many  of  us— including  the 
author— consider  to  be  the  world's  greatest  hobby.  A  fun  read¬ 
ing  experience! 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed! 

Each  coin  in  this  Rare  Coin  Review 
comes  with  a  30-day  money  back  guarantee 
of  satisfaction.  We  know  you'll  be 
delighted  with  our  quality,  value,  and  service. 
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Abe  Xosoff:  Dean  of  Numismatics,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-164)  $19.95 

A  best  seller,  this  351-page  illustrated  softbound  book  traces 
the  fascinating  biography  of  one  of  America's  most  successful 
rare  coin  dealers.  Starting  in  a  modest  way  in  1929,  Abe  Kosoff 
went  on  to  become  one  of  the  most  important  dealers  our  hob¬ 
by  has  ever  seen.  Along  the  way  he  handled  many  important 
collections,  was  co-owner  of  the  Numismatic  Gallery  (with  Ab¬ 
ner  Kreisberg),  and  achieved  publicity  by  buying  and  selling 
such  items  as  the  1913  Liberty  Head  nickel,  the  1804  silver  dol¬ 
lar,  and  the  1822  half  eagle.  He  was  founder  of  the  Profession¬ 
al  Numismatists  Guild  and  served  as  its  first  president.  Among 
the  countless  honors  he  received  was  the  Farran  Zerbe  Award, 
the  highest  recognition  given  by  the  American  Numismatic  As¬ 
sociation.  Whether  you  are  collector,  dealer,  or  investor,  here 
is  the  success  story  second  to  none.  Fascinating  reading— and 
an  inspiration  to  anyone  aspiring  to  be  a  success  in  the  hobby. 
Enthusiastically  acclaimed  by  reviewers! 


SPECIALIZED  LIBRARY  DEAL! 

Save  Nearly  $50! 

Specialized  Library  Deal  (Stock  No.  BBM-171) 
$125.00 

For  the  advanced  collector,  or  for  the  beginning  collector  who 
values  education  and  wants  to  build  a  nice  library  at  a  reasona¬ 
ble  cost,  the  Specialized  Library  Deal  will  save  you  nearly  $75 
on  books  by  Q.  David  Bowers  which,  if  purchased  separately, 
would  cost  $199.75!  Your  net  cost  for  the  package  is  only  $125. 
The  package  includes  the  following:  High  Profits  From  Pare 
Coin  investment  (Stock  No.  BBM-101)  list  price  $14.95;  Adven¬ 
tures  With  Pare  Coins  (Stock  No.  BBM-125)  $24.95;  The  Histo¬ 
ry  of  United  States  Coinage  (Stock  No.  BBM-130)  $49;  United 
States  Cold  Coins:  An  Illustrated  History  (Stock  No.  BBM-135) 
$47;  Virgil  Brand:  The  Man  and  His  Era,  Profile  of  a  Numisma¬ 
tist  (Stock  No.  8BM-140)  $29;  An  Inside  View  of  the  Coin  Hobby 
in  the  1930s:  The  Walter  P  Nichols  File  (Stock  No.  BBM-155) 
$14.95;  The  Compleat  Collector  (Stock  No.  BBM-158)  $4.95; 
and  Abe  Kosoff:  Dean  of  Numismatics  (Stock  No.  BBM-164) 
$19.95.  Here  is  a  great  start  on  a  specialized  library.  Each  book 
is  a  best  seller  and  each  is  guaranteed  to  please.  If  you  find 
you  already  have  a  title  or  two,  our  net  price  is  sufficiently  at¬ 
tractive  that  you  can  give  the  extra  copies  to  your  coin  club 
or  local  library  and  still  save  money!  Request  "Specialized  Li¬ 
brary  Deal"  (Stock  No.  BBM-171)  for  just  $125  when  you  order. 
This  offer  cannot  be  combined  with  any  other  discount  offer. 


Reed  Hawn  Writes 

The  following  letter  is  from  Reed  Hawn,  the  well- 
known  collector  and  exhibitor  of  classic  rarities  (the 
1804  silver  dollar  and  1913  Liberty  nickel  among 
them!): 

"Dear  Dave, 

"I  can  remember  back  to  the  days  a  long  time 
ago  and  recall  buying  coins  from  you  and  Jim  Rud¬ 
dy  in  years  long  past.  That's  close  to  when  I  was 
just  starting  with  coins,  and  I  have  certainly  enjoyed 
very  much  doing  business  with  you  over  the 
years — though  I  know  that  friendship  is  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all. 

"I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  35  years  in  this 
business  All  of  your  contributions  speak  for  them- 
elves  and  speak  well.  Happy  anniversary!  Thank 
you  for  your  friendship  most  of  all. 


U.S.  Coins  by  Design  Types.  .  .  . 

Granted  the  "Exceptional  Book  Award"  by  the 
Numismatic  Literary  Guild 


United  States 
Coins  by  Design  Types 

An  Action  Guide  tor  the 
Collector  and  Investor 
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This  great  book,  U.S.  Coins  by  Design  Types,  has  been  selling  like  the  proverbial 
hotcakes!  We  have  been  flooded  with  orders.  This  great  book,  248  pages  in  length, 
contains  hundreds  of  illustrations  and  discusses  in  detail  each  United  States  coin 
design  from  1  793  right  down  to  the  present  day.  Q.  David  Bowers,  one  of  the  hob¬ 
by's  most  knowledgeable  professionals,  gives  you  valuable  information  on  sleep¬ 
ers,  unrecognized  rarities,  good  buys,  plus  information  concerning  design, 
distribution,  and  other  valuable  facts;  information  not  available  in  any  other  single 
volume.  And,  best  of  all,  the  price  for  the  book  is  just  $9.95! 

What  they  are  saying  about  the  great  new  book, 


U.S.  COINS  BY  DESIGN  TYPES: 

"Whether  you  are  a  new  collector  just  starting,  or  an 
experienced  numismatist,  U.S.  Coins  by  Design  Types  is 
a  valuable,  interesting  book— a  worthwhile  acquisi¬ 
tion.''— COIN  WORLD  (Col.  Bill  Murray's  column) 

"Q.  David  Bowers  has  illuminated  the  darkness  with 
his  book  on  the  subject.  Bowers  looks  at  the  system  of 
type  collecting  from  the  standpoint  of  the  investor  con¬ 
sidering  long-range  profit,  as  well  as  that  of  the  collector 
desiring  'Fine'  examples  for  his  own  pleasure.  Learn  which 
ones  are  the  key  coins,  and  perhaps  you  can  make  a  small 
fortune  in  the  bargain."  HAROLD  FLARTEY — award- 
winning  columnist  in  the  N.J.  DAILY  RECORD 

"A  valuable  new  reference  book" — NEW  YORK  TIMES, 
Ed  Reiter 

"A  diverse,  sparking  volume  filled  with  a  wealth  of  coin 
knowledge.  The  facts  and  data  in  the  book  are  some  of 
the  best  and  most  concise  I've  seen  in  any  collector's 
volume.  An  excellent  addition  to  any  numismatic  library, 
sure  to  be  used  for  years  to  come." — PETER  REXFORD, 
syndicated  coin  columnist 

"With  continuing  interest  in  'type'  coins,  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers'  latest  work  is  most  welcome.  There  is  a  clear,  con¬ 
cise  history  and  other  worthwhile  information  concerning 
each  particular  type.  Bowers  packs  a  lot  of  information 
in  the  book."— CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER,  Leon 
Lindheim 

"Thank  you  so  much  for  yet  another  numismatic  GEM! 
This  book  will  become  one  of  the  standard  reference 
books  of  numismatic  literature  along  with  your  other  ex¬ 
cellent  writings." — J.M.R.,  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania 

"Q.  David  Bowers,  a  household  name  in  United  States 
numismatics  for  over  three  decades,  has  enriched  his  al¬ 
ready  impressive  listing  of  numismatic  writings  with 
another  highly  interesting  and  very  useful  book,  U.S. 
Coins  by  Design  Types.  His  book  is  not  another  title  which 


can  be  added  to  the  long  and  often  repetitive  listing  of 
recent  United  States  coin  handbooks.  With  the  mind  of 
a  historian,  David  Bowers  has  given  us  a  concise  and  han¬ 
dy  history  of  our  coinage.  We  have  missed  a  book  which 
can  provide  us  at  a  glance  the  monetary,  economic,  ar¬ 
tistic,  and  technical  background  of  every  single  coin  is¬ 
sue  since  the  beginning  of  our  national  monetary  system. 
For  the  value-minded  collector  or  the  investor,  Mr.  Bow¬ 
ers'  book  opens  new  vistas.  Novel  criteria  are  given  which 
can  guide  use  in  judging  the  desirability  of  United  States 
coins  as  collectible  items.  This  book  has  found  its  place 
of  honor  on  my  bookshelf,  and  I  am  certain  it  will  become 
an  indispensable  tool  to  collectors  and  investors  alike." — 
Elvira  E.  Clain-Stefanelli,  Curator  of  Numismatics,  THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

"A  welcome  addition  to  every  collector's  bookshelf. 
Next  to  mastering  the  art  of  coin  grading,  U.S.  Coins  by 
Design  Typ&s  should  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  tools 
in  a  collector's  reference  file." — LOS  ANGELES  TIMES, 
Don  Alpert 

"I  enjoyed  it  thoroughly.  This  book  will  reawaken  the 
magic  of  type  collecting  for  many  readers  and  it  will  in¬ 
troduce  many  others  to  a  very  challenging  and  reward¬ 
ing  numismatic  pursuit.  Once  finished,  readers  will  have 
absorbed  a  concise  history  of  American  coinage.  Con¬ 
gratulations!"— NUMISMATIC  NEWS,  David  C.  Harper, 
editor 

U.S.  Coins  by  Design  Types:  An  Action  Guide  for 
the  Collector  and  Investor,  by  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-307)  $9.95 

How  to  form  a  type  set.  Tips  and  information  of  great  value 
to  every  collector.  Each  major  design  type  from  1 793  to  date 
is  illustrated  and  completely  described,  including  the  design¬ 
er  of  the  piece,  the  weight,  the  metallic  composition,  and  the 
mintage.  You  will  find  information  here  not  readily  available 
in  any  other  single  printed  source  A  companion  to  the  prei  is  I 
mg  volumes,  this  book  is  larger  in  size  (248  pages)  and  is  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  from  front  to  back  A  delightful  volume  we 
know  you'll  enjoyl 
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Take  up  to  a  20%  discount  on  every  book  on  this  page! 


Deluxe  Hardbound 

Bowers  and  Merena 

Auction  Catalogues 

The  Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection,  Part  I.  1983. 

(Stock  No.  BBM-526) .  45.00 

The  Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection,  Part  II. 

1984.  (Stock  No.  BBM-542).  .  .  .45.00 
The  Ezra  Cole  Collection.  1986.  (Stock  No. 

BBM-565) .  49.00 

The  Stuart  Levine,  M.D.  Collection.  1986. 

(Stock  No.  BBM-570) . 49.00 

The  Collection  of  Julian  Leidman.  1986. 

(Stock  No.  BBM-571) .  49.00 

The  Collection  of  David  Dreyfuss.  1986. 

(Stock  No.  BBM-574) .  49.00 

The  Harry  Einstein  Collection.  1986.  (Stock 

No.  BBM-576) .  49.00 

The  Princeton/Ingle  Collections.  1986. 

(Stock  No.  BBM-578) . 49.00 

The  Baron  Von  Stetten-Buchenbach  and 

Harvey  E.  Smith  Collections.  1986. 

(Stock  No.  BBM-580) . 49.00 

The  Westchester  Collection.  1987.  (Stock 

No.  BBM-582) .  49.00 

The  Frederick  B.  Taylor  Collection.  1987. 

(Stock  No.  BBM-584) . 65.00 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Denver  Refer¬ 
ence  Collection.  1987.  (Stock  No. 

BBM-586)  . 49.00 

The  Bebee  Collection.  1987.  (Stock  No. 

BBM-588)  . 65.00 

The  Norweb  Collection,  Part  I.  1987.  (Stock 

No.  BBM-590) . 65.00 

The  King  of  Siam  Sale.  1987.  (Stock  No. 

BBM-592)  . 49.00 

The  Ebenezer  M.  Saunders  Collection  1987. 

(Stock  No.  BBM-594) . 49.00 

The  Lloyd  M.  Higgins.  M.D.  Collection. 

1988.  (Stock  No.  BBM-596) .  .  .  .49.00 
The  Guia  Collection.  1988.  (Stock  No. 

BBM-598)  . 49.00 

The  Norweb  Collection,  Part  II.  1988. 

(Stock  No.  BBM-600) . 65.00 

The  Everson  and  Faught  Collections.  1988. 

(Stock  No.  BBM-602) . $49.00 

Use  this  listing  to  add  to  your  library — these  gorgeous 
volumes,  hardbound  with  gold  stamping,  will  look  ele¬ 
gant  on  your  numismatic  bookshelf.  At  the  same  time,  they 
comprise  some  of  the  most  useful  reference  books  ever 
printed. 


■  Doug  Plasencia  carries  in  a  box 
of  Norweb  II  auction  catalogues  to 
fill  a  stack  of  orders. 
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ONE  OF  OUR  BEST  SELLERS 

Numismatists  bedsidE 


COMPANION 


The  Numismatist's  Bedside  Companion,  by 
Q.  David  Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-200)  $9.95 

This  dandy  book  will  furnish  two  or  three  evenings  of  enjoy¬ 
able  reading  about  coins,  coin  collecting,  unusual  aspects  of 
the  hobby,  investment— you  name  it,  and  your  favorite  topic  is 
probably  included  among  the  29  chapters!  The  volume,  with 
a  colorful  cover,  is  an  anthology  of  some  of  the  best  articles 
from  past  issues  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review,  by  such  authors  as 
our  own  Q.  David  Bowers  as  well  as  Dennis  Loring,  Frank  M. 
Todd,  George  Dow,  Walter  Breen,  Bruce  Lorich,  James  F.  Rud¬ 
dy,  David  L.  Ganz,  and  even  an  article  written  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  by  Mark  Twain.  Those  who  have  seen  this  newly  released 
book  have  been  delighted  with  it,  and  we  guarantee  you  will 
be  also!  And,  don't  forget  that  this  is  one  of  those  "special" 
coin  books  that  would  make  a  delightful  gift  for  a  business  as¬ 
sociate  or  valued  friend.  224  pages,  softboi  ind,  with  color  cover. 


Great  Books  for  Sale! 

See  our  book  section  in  this  issue 
for  some  really  great  buys  on  interesting 
and  valuable  reference  books.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  knowledge,  as  they  say! 


A  FINE  COLLECTION 
IS  YOUR  BEST  INVESTMENT 


United  States  Copper  Coins 

An  Action  (>uidr  for  the 
Collector  and  Investor 


J  David  Bowtrs 


United  States  Copper  Coins:  An  Action  Guide  for 
the  Collector  and  Investor,  by  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-302)  $9.95 

This  book  draws  upon  Dave  Bowers'  extensive  experience 
spanning  many  years— since  1953  in  fact.  Half  cents,  large  cents. 
Flying  Eagle  cents,  Indian  cents,  Lincoln  cents,  two-cent  pieces 
are  discussed  in  detail.  All  major  types  are  illustrated,  as  are 
numerous  varieties.  Why  is  it  rare?  Why  is  it  priced  as  such? 
Which  issues  are  sleepers?  How  have  such  pieces  been  col¬ 
lected  over  the  years?  These  and  many  other  tips  of  value  to 
the  specialist  and  type  collector  are  presented  in  this  reference 
book.  Like  Dave's  other  books,  this  one  is  fascinating  reading. 
We  know  you'll  be  delighted  with  it!  176  pages,  softbound,  with 
many  illustrations.  Now  in  its  second  big  printing! 


United  States 
Three-Cent  and  Five-Cent 
Pieces 


An  Action  Guide  for  the 
Collector  and  Investor 


David  Bowen 


United  States  Three-Cent  and  Five-Cent  Pieces:  An 
Action  Guide  for  the  Collector  and  Investor, 
by  Q.  David  Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-303) 
$9.95 

This  fascinating  volume  gives  you  a  dealer's  inside  view  of 
nickel  and  silver  three-cent  pieces,  nickel  five-cent  pieces  tof 
all  types  from  Shield  through  Jefferson  issues),  and  half  dimes 
Sleepers,  the  stories  behind  scarcities  and  rarities,  the  fabulous 
1913  Liberty  Head  nickel,  the  unique  1870-S  half  dime,  which 
Jefferson  nickels  are  hard  to  find  when  fully  struck  (some  "com¬ 
mon  dates"  are  major  rarities  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  if  sharp¬ 
ly  struck!),  how  Jefferson  nickels  came  to  be,  and  other  topics 
are  recounted,  accompanied  by  many  fascinating  photographs 
168  pages,  softbound,  with  many  illustrations.  Widely  ac¬ 
claimed  by  the  numismatic  press.  Another  best  seller! 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed! 

Each  coin  in  this  Rare  Coin  Review 
comes  with  a  30-day  money  back  guarantee 
of  satisfaction.  We  know  you'll  be 
delighted  with  our  quality,  value,  and  service. 
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BOOK  REVIEW 


New  Book  Features 

the  Best  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review 

The  Numismatist's  Bedside  Companion  is  fascinating  reading 

By  Robert  Obojski 


In  1857,  at  the  age  of  22,  Mark  Twain  became 
a  Mississippi  River  steamboat  pilot,  but 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  four  years 
later  the  river  was  closed  to  traffic  and  the  young 
man  found  himself  temporarily  out  of  work.  After 
serving  briefly  in  a  Confederate  militia  company 
in  June  1861,  he  set  off  by  stagecoach  to  Nevada 
with  his  older  brother  Orion,  who  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  territorial  secretary  of  Nevada  by  President 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Using  savings  from  his  pilot's  earnings,  Mark 
Twain  was  able  to  support  himself  through  almost 
a  full  year  of  fruitless  prospecting  for  silver  and  gold 
in  and  around  Virginia  City,  Nevada.  Out  of  these 
experiences  came  one  of  his  most  notable  books, 
Roughing  It,  published  in  1872.  In  his  latest  book, 
The  Numismatist's  Bedside  Companion,  Q.  David 
Bowers  reprints  a  section  from  Roughing  It,  enti¬ 
tled  "Buchanan's  Silver  Mine." 

The  Numismatist's  Bedside  Companion,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  consists  of 
a  selection  of  articles  which  appeared  over  a  peri¬ 
od  of  nearly  20  years  in  Bowers'  Rare  Coin  Review. 
With  his  "Buchanan's  Silver  Mine,"  Mark  Twain  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  "guest  author"  in  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries'  Rare  Coin  Review,  No.  55,  Spring  1985. 

In  describing  the  feverish  mining  activity  at  Vir¬ 
ginia  City,  Twain  wrote:  "The  city  and  all  the  great 
mountainside  were  riddled  with  mining  shafts. 
There  were  more  mines  than  miners.  True,  not  10 
of  these  mines  were  yielding  rock  worth  hauling 
to  a  mill,  but  everybody  said,  'Wait  'till  the  shaft 
gets  down  where  the  ledge  comes  in  solid,  and 
then  you  will  see!'  So  nobody  was  discouraged. 
These  were  nearly  all  'wildcat'  mines,  and  whol¬ 
ly  worthless,  but  nobody  believed  it  then.  The 
'Ophir,'  the  'Gould  &  Curry,'  the  'Mexican,'  and 
other  great  mines  on  the  Comstock  Lode  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Gold  Hill  were  turning  out  huge  piles 
of  rich  rock  every  day,  and  every  man  believed 
that  his  little  wildcat  claim  was  as  good  as  any 
on  the  'main  lead.'" 

Twain  dramatizes  the  fact  that  small  fortunes 
were  made  and  lost  in  the  selling  and  trading  of 
wildcat  mining  stocks.  He  related  that  it  was  really 
a  simple  matter  to  stake  a  claim  on  a  hillside, 
get  fancy  stock  certificates  printed  up,  and  then 
"sell  out"  for  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of 
dollars.  "To  make  money,  and  make  it  fast,  was 
as  easy  as  it  was  to  eat  your  dinner,"  wrote 
Mark  Twain  in  "Buchanan's  Silver  Mine." 

The  Numismatist's  Bedside  Companion  features 
almost  tO  articles,  an  array  of  them  written  by  Q. 
David  Bowers  himself  and  the  rest  by  a  variety  of 


■  The  Numismatist's  Bedside  Com¬ 
panion,  edited  by  Q.  David  Bowers. 


other  numismatic  writers,  including  Walter  Breen, 
David  Ganz,  Bruce  Lorich,  Denis  Loring,  George 
F.  Dow  and  James  F.  Ruddy. 

In  "Outstanding  American  Coin  Hoards,"  Bruce 
Loring  details  the  discovery  of  a  number  of  mile¬ 
stone  coin  hoards  within  the  United  States  over  the 
years.  One  of  the  most  dramatic  was  the  unearth¬ 
ing  of  the  so-called  "Baltimore  Coin  Hoard"  in 
1934.  In  August  of  that  year,  two  teenage  boys  came 
across  some  3,600  pre-Civil  War  gold  coins  while 
they  were  rooting  around  in  the  dirt  cellar  of  an 
old,  abandoned  house  in  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Lorich  surmises  that  these  coins  were  probably 
squirreled  away  by  a  wealthy  citizen  who  feared  that 
Confederate  soldiers  might  invade  Baltimore  and 
make  a  house-to-house  search  for  riches  (as  was 
done  by  British  troops  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
in  Philadelphia  and  other  cities).  Lorich  says:  "A  tale 
of  woe  probably  lies  behind  this  hoard — because 
for  some  unknown  reason,  this  gentleman  of  Bal¬ 


timore  never  returned  to  unearth  his  fortune  of  gold." 

When  the  hoard  was  discovered,  relatives  of  the 
house's  former  owners  took  the  boys  to  court  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  holding  onto  the  coins,  but  the 
court  recognized  the  principle  of  "finders,  keep¬ 
ers"  and  awarded  all  of  the  money  to  the  two  lucky 
young  men! 

The  find  was  auctioned  to  collectors  in  1935,  net¬ 
ting  the  boys  $19,500  (the  face  value  was  some 
$11,400).  Amazingly,  the  two  youngsters  returned 
to  the  cellar  of  the  old  house  and  dug  up  an  addi¬ 
tional  $8,000  to  $10,000  face  value  in  gold  coins— 
despite  the  fact  that  dozens  of  other  treasure  hun¬ 
ters  had  hacked  wildly  at  the  cellar's  floor  and  walls 
looking  for  coins. 

The  total  face  value  of  the  Baltimore  Gold  Hoard 
came  to  a  little  over  $20,000,  an  enormous  sum  dur¬ 
ing  that  depression  year.  Those  coins  came  from 
mints  at  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  Charlotte, 
Dahlonega  and  San  Francisco.  There  were  317  dou¬ 
ble  eagles,  83  eagles,  256  half  eagles,  66  quarter 
eagles,  and  a  whopping  2,903  $1  gold  pieces.  The 
best  specimen  in  the  hoard  was  an  1856-0  dou¬ 
ble  eagle,  described  as  "Very  Fine"  (a  grade  which, 
during  the  1930s,  meant  anything  from  Extremely 
Fine  to  Mint  State  with  toning).  It  sold  for  $105,  a 
substantial  price  then,  but  nothing  compared  to  to¬ 
day's  value  of  well  over  $30,000. 

In  "An  1870  Coin  Auction,"  Dave  Bowers  tells 
how  he  came  across  a  "coin  poster"  at  a  1983  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut  "Papermania"  show.  The  poster 
turned  out  to  be  a  coin  auction  "catalogue"  pro¬ 
duced  by  Thomas  Birch  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  for 
a  December  28,  1870  "Valuable  Collection  of 
Coins,  Curiosities,  etc."  sale.  Approximately  200  lots 
were  listed  on  this  broadside-type  poster,  includ¬ 
ing  an  array  of  U.S.  coins:  e.g.,  a  1793  Wreath  cent, 
two  1793  Chain  cents,  an  1804  "restrike"  cent, 
many  other  dates  of  large  cents  and  a  wide  assem¬ 
blage  of  half  cents.  Many  later  date  large  cents  de¬ 
scribed  as  "Uncirculated"  sold  for  three  cents  to 
15  cents  each.  Luckily,  the  poster  was  inscribed  with 
prices  realized. 

Thomas  Birch  &  Sons  did  publish  regular  cata¬ 
logues  for  many  of  their  auction  sales,  but  for  this 
one  the  firm  thought  a  broadside  would  suffice. 

Every  one  of  the  articles  in  The  Numismatist's 
Bedside  Companion  is  fascinating  to  read.  The 
224-page  volume  in  sottcover  is  priced  at  $9.95  and 
may  be  ordered  directly  from  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries,  Publications  Department,  Box  1224,  Wol- 
feboro,  New  Hampshire,  03894.  Add  $2  tor  post¬ 
age  and  handling.  The  book  also  features  a  com¬ 
prehensive  index. 
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Take  up  to  a  20%  discount  on  every  book  on  this  page! 


United  States  Dimes, 
Quarters,  and  Half  Dollars 

An  Action  Guide  for  the 
Collector  and  Investor 


Q.  David  Bowers 


U.S.  Dimes,  Quarters  and  Half  Dollars:  An  Action 
Guide  for  the  Collector  and  Investor,  by  Q. 
David  Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-304)  $9.95 

The  book  takes  you  behind  the  scenes  and  give  you  a  deal¬ 
er's  view  of  sleepers  you  can  find,  things  to  watch  for  when 
buying  and  selling,  and  so  on — an  "inside  view"  of  these  par¬ 
ticular  denominations.  215  pages,  illustrated,  softbound. 


Confidential  Discount  Offer! 

For  any  order  of  books  totaling  up  to 
$99.99  at  our  list  prices,  from  Rare  Coin 
Review  No.  69,  take  a  confidential  10% 
discount!  For  book  orders  of  $100  or 
more,  take  a  confidential  20%  discount! 
Just  write  "10%  book  discount"  or  "20% 
book  discount"  on  your  order  blank,  as 
the  case  may  be,  so  we  will  honor  the 
offer.  If  you  telephone  your  order  and 
charge  it  to  your  credit  card,  be  sure  to 
mention  it  as  well.  This  offer  is  for  a 
limited  time  only  and  will  not  be  adver¬ 
tised  publicly! 


Coins  and  Collectors,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  (Stock 
No.  BBM-400)  $9.95 

This  dandy  book  was  first  published  in  1964  and  has  been 
reprinted  several  times  since  then,  but  not  since  the  early  1970s. 
Here  is  a  book  which  delighted  an  earlier  generation  of  numis¬ 
matists  and  which,  by  the  way,  was  the  first  book  Dave  Bowers 
ever  wrote  (now  he  has  written  over  three  dozen!).  You'll  en¬ 
joy  reading  about  numismatic  history,  investment,  die  varieties, 
and  many  more  things.  Certainly,  this  is  one  of  the  best-selling 
numismatic  books  of  all  time. 


Photograde,  by  James  F.  Ruddy.  (Stock  No.  BBM- 
414)  $9.95 

The  brand-new  edition  of  the  best-selling  grading  guide  ever 


published!  Match  your  coin  to  the  photograph  and,  presto,  it's 
graded!  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  of  this  book 
in  print — far  outselling  any  other  reference  in  the  field.  Desig¬ 
nated  as  an  official  grading  guide  by  the  American  Numisma¬ 
tic  Association  in  1972.  All  series  are  covered  from  half  cents 
through  double  eagles.  New,  enlarged,  expanded  edition,  208 
pages,  illustrated,  softbound.  Also  contains  information  con¬ 
cerning  cleaning  coins,  preserving  them,  how  to  recognize 
Matte  Proofs,  and  other  data — much  of  which  is  not  available 
elsewhere  in  a  single  convenient  volume.  Another  absolutely 
essential  volume  for  every  collector. 


A  FASCINATING  BOOK! 


The  Strange  Career 
Dr.  Wilkins 

A  Hawttmadc  intpAy 


Jk 

QftwMfe 


The  Strange  Career  of  Dr.  Wilkins:  A  Numis¬ 
matic  Inquiry,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Softbound 
version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-420)  $7.95.  Deluxe 
limited  edition  (just  300  copies)  hardbound  li¬ 
brary  version,  signed  by  the  author.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-421)  $19.95 

Here  is  a  fascinating  book— one  which  you  will  really  enjoy 
reading!  Dave  Bowers  conducted  an  investigation  into  the  life 
of  Dr.  George  G.  Wilkins,  a  New  Englander  who  is  numisma- 
tically  remembered  for  counterstamping  coins,  but  who  is 
remembered  in  other  quarters  for  such  activities  as  passing 
counterfeit  money,  burning  down  the  barn  of  a  person  who 
crossed  him,  selling  liquor  without  a  license,  and  peddling  pat¬ 
ent  medicine.  To  say  that  Dr.  Wilkins  was  one  of  the  most  curi¬ 
ous  characters  in  the  footnotes  of  American  numismatics  would 
probably  be  the  understatement  of  the  year!  In  this  96-page 
softbound  book,  with  dozens  of  illustrations,  the  author  tells 
you  all  about  this  famous,  or  infamous,  character.  Fun  reading 
for  all  numismatists. 


Bowers  and  Merena 
Auction  Catalogues 

The  following  out-of-print  auction  catalogues 
were  issued  by  Bowers  and  Ruddy  Galleries  and 
its  successor,  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc. 
Each  catalogue  includes  a  list  of  prices  realized. 

Garrett  Collection  Auction  catalogues.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-501)  $69.00 

A  complete  set  of  four  softbound  auction  catalogues  cata¬ 
logued  by  Q.  David  Bowers  during  the  1979-1981  years  for  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  Features  the  1804  silver  dollar,  three 
Brasher  doubloons  (one  of  which  brought  $725,000— the 
highest  price  ever  recorded  for  any  coin  ever  sold  at  auction), 
colonial  coins,  United  States  regular  issues,  and  other  items— 
which  crossed  the  auction  block  for  $25  million,  the  most  valu¬ 
able  coin  collection  ever  to  be  sold.  A  classic  set  which  at  the 
time  caused  great  enthusiasm.  Coin  World  in  a  front-page  head¬ 
line  stated:  "Simply  no  superlatives  are  adequate!"  Set  of  four 
publications,  illustrated,  softbound. 

The  U.S.  Gold  Coin  Collection  (Louis  Eliasberg  Col¬ 
lection).  (Stock  No.  BBM-509)  $45.00 

Catalogued  by  Q.  David  Bowers  and  offered  by  our  predeces¬ 
sor  firm,  Bowers  and  Ruddy  Galleries  in  1982.  Large,  color- 
illustrated,  softbound  catalogue  lists  each  and  every  date  and 
mintmark  of  United  States  gold  coins  from  gold  dollar  to  dou¬ 


ble  eagles,  the  only  such  collection  ever  formed!  It  realized  $12  4 
million,  second  only  to  our  sale  of  the  Garrett  Collection  A 
treasure  trove  of  information  and  a  numismatic  landmark  A 
must  for  the  collector  of  gold  coins. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  Collection.  (Stock 
No.  BBM-510)  $20.00 

Contains  many  important  coins  as  well  as  unusual  and  rare 
tokens  and  medals— a  fabulous  offering  consigned  to  us  by  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  an  institutional  holding  of  numisma¬ 
tic  items  which  contained  numerous  superb  pieces. 

Connecticut  Historical  Society  and  M.  Vernon 
Sheldon  Collections.  (Stock  No.  BBM-515) 
$15.00 

Catalogued  by  Bowers  and  Merena  (as  are  all  catalogues  to 
follow),  in  1983.  Two  fantastic  old-time  collections  plus  other 
consignments. 

George  D.  Hatie  Collection.  (Stock  No.  BBM-518) 
$15.00 

Auction  catalogue  featuring  the  collection  of  George  Hatie, 
past  president  of  the  American  Numismatic  Association.  An¬ 
other  important  consignment.  (Sale  held  in  1983.) 

Marcus  J.  Brown  Estate  Collection.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-521)  $15.00 

A  large  offering  of  United  States  coins  in  various  categories, 
plus  other  specialties.  Done  in  the  "Grand  Format"  style  for 
which  Bowers  and  Merena  has  become  so  famous.  (Sale  held 
in  1983.) 

Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection,  Part  I.  (Stock  No.  BBM- 
525)  $20.00.  Deluxe  hardbound  edition.  (Stock 
No.  BBM-526)  $45.00 

First  part  of  the  sale  catalogue  featuring  coins  from  "the 
greatest  coin  collector  who  ever  lived."  A  fascinating  introduc¬ 
tion  combined  with  many  scarcities  and  rarities.  (Sale  held  in 

1983. )  Softbound  version. 

The  Collections  of  Arthur  Sipe  and  Everett  W. 
Ness.  (Stock  No.  BBM-531)  $15.00 

The  collection  of  Arthur  Sipe,  past  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Numismatic  Association,  and  other  important  consign¬ 
ments,  including  the  Everett  W.  Ness  holdings,  are  illustrated 
and  described  in  detail  in  this  important  reference.  Like  the 
other  auction  catalogues  here,  a  list  of  prices  realized  is  includ¬ 
ed.  (Sale  held  in  1983.) 

The  Collections  of  Rudy  Sieck  and  Roy  Harte. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-535)  $15.00 

Still  another  important  catalogue  containing  everything  from 
commemoratives  to  silver  dollars  to  copper  to  gold— and  much, 
much  more.  (Sale  held  in  1984.) 

Virgil  Brand  Collection,  Part  II.  (Stock  No.  BBM- 
541)  $20.00.  Deluxe  limited  edition  hardbound 
version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-542)  $45.00 

Part  II  of  this  fabulous  collection,  includes  many  rarities,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  gold  series.  A  classic!  (Sale  held  in  1984.) 

The  Collections  of  Admiral  Oscar  H.  Dodson  and 
Richard  L.  Collier.  (Stock  No.  BBM-545)  $15.00 

A  wonderful  catalogue  packed  with  interesting  rarities  from 
the  collection  of  Admiral  Oscar  H.  Dodson  (past  president  of 
the  American  Numismatic  Association)  and  Dr.  Richard  L.  Col¬ 
lier,  as  well  as  other  important  consignments  including  the 
James  F.  Ruddy  collection  of  encased  postage  stamps.  (Sale  held 
in  1984.) 

The  Emery-Nichols  Collection.  (Stock  No.  BBM- 
550)  $15.00 

Coins  from  the  Emery  and  Nichols  collections,  first  formed 
around  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  hidden  away  in  a  bank  vault 
for  decades.  A  spectacular  offering,  particularly  rich  in  19th- 
and  early  20th-century  coins  by  date  and  mintmark  varieties, 
plus  Proofs.  Held  in  November  1984,  this  was  one  of  the  most 
important  sales  of  the  year. 

The  Lee  F.  Hewitt  Collection.  (Stock  No.  BBM-551) 
$15.00 

Coins  from  the  collection  of  Lee  F.  Hewitt,  one  of  the  great 
figures  in  numismatics,  formerly  publisher  of  the  Numismatic 
Scrapbook  Magazine— one  of  the  most  important  periodicals 
of  decades  past.  Features  United  States  coins,  patterns,  and  pa¬ 
per  money  from  Hewitt  and  other  consignors.  (Sale  held  in 

1984. ) 

The  Milton  G.  Cohen  Collection.  (Stock  No.  BBM- 
553)  $15.00 

Features  United  States  and  world  coins,  patterns,  and  paper 
money  from  a  variety  of  consignors.  (Sale  held  in  1985.) 

The  Russell  B.  Patterson  Collection.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-556)  $20.00 

Sold  in  March  1985,  the  sale  contained  an  excellent  variety 
of  United  States  coins  in  all  series  from  colonials  through  20th- 
century  regular  issues.  Assay  Commission  medals,  anti-slavery 
tokens,  Bryan  money,  Lincoln  and  Washington  items,  and  e\- 
onumia.  A  simply  spectacular  catalogue!  (Sale  held  in  1985  ) 
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The  Hoke  S.  Greene  Collection.  (Stock  No.  BBM- 
558)  $15.00 

Features  a  17%  quarter  dollar  on  the  cover,  lots  of  scarce  and 
rare  issues,  an  original  1861  Confederate  cent,  and  lots  of  oth¬ 
er  things!  (Sale  held  in  1985.) 

Rare  Coins  from  the  Abe  Kosoff  Estate.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-560)  $20.00 

A  large,  280-page  catalogue  of  United  States  coins,  tokens, 
medals,  paper  money,  foreign  coins,  and  ancient  coins  from 
the  estate  of  one  of  America's  most  respected  dealers,  Abe 
Kosoff,  who  was  founder  of  the  Professional  Numismatists 
Guild.  A  treasure  trove  of  varied  numismatic  material,  includ¬ 
ing  rarities.  (Sale  held  in  1985.) 

Hawaiian  Consignment.  (Stock  No.  BBM-562) 

$6.00 

A  slim  catalogue  offering  137  specimens  of  the  1928  Hawai¬ 
ian  commemorative  half  dollar,  consigned  by  the  original  dis¬ 
tributor,  The  Bank  of  Hawaii.  (Sale  held  in  1986.) 

The  Ezra  Cole  Collection.  (Stock  No.  BBM-564) 
$15.00.  Deluxe  hardbound  version.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-565)  $49.00 

A  large,  296-page  catalogue  offering  United  States  coins, 
tokens,  medals,  encased  postage  stamps,  colonials,  paper  mon¬ 
ey,  foreign  coins,  and  ancient  coins.  A  great  catalogue  with  ma¬ 
ny  rarities  and  important  pieces,  with  the  lead  consignment 
being  the  property  of  one  of  America's  best-known  stamp  deal¬ 
ers,  who  collected  coins  as  a  hobby.  (Sale  held  in  1986.) 

The  Stuart  C.  Levine,  M.D.  Collection.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-569)  $15.00.  Deluxe  hardbound  version. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-570)  $49.00 

A  large,  184-page  reference  offering  a  specialized  collection 
of  United  States  half  dimes,  plus  gold  coins,  commemoratives, 
silver  dollars,  colonials,  and  many  other  items.  (Sale  held  in 
1986.) 

The  Collection  of  |ulian  Leidman.  (Stock  No.  BBM- 
571)  $15.00.  Deluxe  hardbound  version.  (Stock 
No.  572)  $49.00 

Containing  the  collections  of  Julian  Leidman  and  others,  and 
conducted  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.,  in  con- 
lunction  with  Presidential  Coin  and  Antique  Company,  Inc., 
the  event  featured  Hard  Times  tokens,  Civil  War  tokens,  and 
Mint  medals,  so-called  dollars,  tokens,  and  other  Americana. 
80  pages.  (Sale  conducted  in  1986.) 

The  Collection  of  David  W.  Dreyfuss.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-573)  $20.00.  Deluxe  hardbound  version. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-574)  $49.00 

Conducted  jointly  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc. 
and  Presidential  Coin  and  Antique  Company,  Inc.,  this  176-page 
catalogue  offers  the  greatest  collection  ever  to  cross  the  auc¬ 
tion  block — specializing  in  presidential  inaugural  medals,  As¬ 
say  Commission  medals,  Indian  Peace  medals.  Mint  medals, 
and  other  Americana,  collected  over  a  period  of  years  by  a  lead¬ 
ing  connoisseur.  Includes  many  unique  pieces  and  great  rari¬ 
ties.  A  classic  reference  for  many  years  to  come!  (Sale  held  in 
1986.) 

The  Harry  Einstein  Collection.  (Stock  No.  BBM- 
575)  $15.00.  Deluxe  hardbound  version.  (Stock 
No.  BBM-576)  $49.00 

A  fantastic  offering  featuring  the  gold  coins  and  other  pieces 
gathered  by  Harry  Einstein,  better  known  as  radio  personality 
"Parkyakarkus."  Includes  nearly  complete  sets  of  $1  and  $3 
coins,  a  gem  1879  $4  Stella,  rare  early  gold,  commemoratives, 
silver  dollars,  etc.  Plus  additional  consignments  including  the 
famous  1804  silver  dollar,  together  with  Proof  examples  of  1802 
and  1803,  a  Gem  Proof  1895,  etc.  (Sale  held  in  1986.) 

The  Princeton  Collection  and  the  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Ingle  Collection.  (Stock  No.  BBM-577)  $15.00. 
Deluxe  hardbound  version.  (Stock  No.  BBM- 
578)  $49.00 

A  varied  auction,  conducted  in  September  1986,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  United  States  coins,  including  commemoratives,  silver  dol¬ 
lars,  and  early  American  coins — the  latter  including  a  number 
of  prized  colonial  rarities  and  a  specialized  listing  of  Vermont 
coppers.  The  sale  realized  over  $1.5  million.  Color  plates. 

The  Baron  Von  Stetten-Buchenbach  and  the  Har¬ 
vey  E.  Smith  Collections.  (Stock  No.  BBM-579) 
$15.00.  Deluxe  hardbound  version.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-580)  $49.00 

A  marvelous  catalogue,  288  pages  and  over  3,000  lots,  con¬ 
taining  the  fabulous  collection  of  German  coins  formed  by  Bar¬ 
on  Vbn  Stetten-Buchenbach  (whose  family  castle  in  West 
Germany  appears  on  the  catalogue  cover!)  and  kept  intact  ever 
-me  e  it  last  changed  hands  in  1921.  Also  offered  are  many  oth- 
er  world  roms  The  United  Slates  section  is  highlighted  by  the 
Harvey  E  Smith  Collection,  put  together  during  the  1930s  and 
early  1940s,  including  commemorative  half  dollars  ordered 
from  rhe  issuing  commissions.  Proof  sets,  and  many  other 
delicacies  'Sale  held  in  1986.) 


The  Westchester  Collection.  (Stock  No.  BBM-581) 
$15.00.  Deluxe  hardbound  version.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-582)  $49.00 

A  varied  sale  consisting  primarily  of  United  States  coins  fea¬ 
tured  in  this  216-page,  extensively  illustrated  catalogue.  Included 
are  many  important  gold  issues,  Liberty  Seated  pieces,  a  1794 
silver  dollar,  and  other  desiderata  from  an  old-time  collection. 
(Sale  held  in  January  1987.) 

The  Frederick  B.  Taylor  Collection.  Deluxe  hard¬ 
bound  version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-584)  $65.00 

For  the  student  of  early  American  coins,  particularly  the  state 
copper  coinages  of  the  1785-1788  era,  this  is  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  collection  ever  auctioned.  The  large  catalogue,  over 
300  pages,  illustrates  hundreds  of  different  die  varieties  among 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  other 
coinages  and  will  forever  be  a  permanent  reference  on  the  se¬ 
ries.  Also  featured  are  many  other  important  coins,  including 
early  quarter  eagles,  desirable  later  gold,  Liberty  Seated  and 
Barber  pieces,  counterstamped  United  States  coins,  Bryan  mon¬ 
ey,  the  Warren  Baker  Reference  Collection  of  Canadian  black¬ 
smiths'  tokens,  and  world  coins,  including  Weimar 
commemoratives,  Venetian  oselle,  etc.  (Sale  held  in  February 
1987.) 


Fewer  then  50  Left! 

LIMITED  EDITION  PHOTO  PLATES 
The  Taylor  Collection 

Limited  Edition  Photographic  Plates,  State  Copper  Coin¬ 
age  1785-1788,  from  The  Taylor  Collection.  Deluxe  hardbound. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-584A)  $200.00 

Consists  of  23  photographic  (not  printed,  but  individually 
reproduced  from  photographic  negatives)  plates,  with  nearly 
50  images  per  plate,  of  the  Vermont,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
and  Massachusetts  copper  coins,  circa  1785-1788,  in  this  fabu¬ 
lous  collection.  Each  copy  is  handsigned  by  the  cataloguers, 
Q.  David  Bowers  and  Michael  J.  Hodder,  and  by  the  pho¬ 
tographer,  Cathy  Dumont.  Only  182  copies  were  made,  and 
only  a  few  dozen  remain!  A  classic! 


The  First  National  Bank  of  Denver  Collection 
(Stock  No.  BBM-585)  $15.00.  Deluxe  hard¬ 
bound  version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-586)  $49.00 

An  interesting  sale  comprised  of  selections  from  the  refer¬ 
ence  collection  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Denver,  Colora¬ 
do,  and  other  properties,  containing  a  wide  variety  of  United 
States  issues,  with  some  early  American  pieces,  currency,  and 
Americana  as  well.  (Sale  held  in  June  1987.) 

The  Bebee  Collection — 1987  ANA  Convention 
Sale,  deluxe  hardbound  version.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-588)  $65.00 

A  320-page  "Grand  Format"  catalogue  offering  the  reference 
collection  of  Aubrey  and  Adeline  Bebee,  long-time  professional 
numismatists.  Includes  1794  silver  dollars  (plural).  Gem  Proof 
$4  Stellas,  Panama-Pacific  coins,  and  other  United  States  coins 
from  half  cents  to  the  1877  $50  pattern,  and  just  about  every¬ 
thing  in  between!  In  addition,  there  is  a  beautiful  selection  of 
United  States  currency,  important  ancient  coins,  and  a  large 
offering  of  coins  of  the  world,  with  emphasis  on  European  mul¬ 
tiple  talers,  German  commemoratives,  and  related  issues.  (Sale 
held  in  August  1987.) 

The  Norweb  Collection,  Part  I.  (Stock  No.  BBM- 
589)  $25.00.  Deluxe  hardbound  version.  (Stock 
No.  BBM-590)  $65.00 

This  fabulous  catalogue,  over  400  pages  in  length  and  illus¬ 
trated  with  hundreds  of  photographs,  describes  Part  I  of  the  fab¬ 
ulous  Norweb  Collection  sold  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and 
Merena,  Inc.,  in  October  1987.  This  book,  a  treasure  trove  of 
numismatic  information,  is  one  of  the  largest,  best  researched, 
and  most  rarity-laden  catalogues  ever  issued.  An  American 
classic! 

The  King  of  Siam  Sale.  (Stock  No.  BBM-591)  $15.00. 
Deluxe  hardbound  version.  (Stock  No.  592) 
$49.00 

This  is  a  rather  slim  catalogue,  comprising  just  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  lots,  but  what  lots  they  are!  Highlighting  the  sale  is  the 
1834  Proof  set  presented  by  the  United  States  government  to 
the  King  of  Siam,  and  containing  a  Gem  Proof  1804-dated  sil¬ 
ver  dollar,  the  finest  known  specimen  of  "The  King  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Coins."  In  addition,  there  is  a  complete  collection  of  United 
States  double  eagles  from  1850  through  1932  inclusive,  with 
a  solitary  exception  of  the  1861  Philadelphia  Mint  Paquet  is¬ 
sue  (no  example  of  which  has  ever  been  auctioned).  Thus,  no 
more  complete  collection  of  double  eagles  has  ever  been  sold 
than  this.  Plus,  there  is  a  set  of  Proof  silver  dollars  from  1858 
through  1921.  Another  classic  catalogue.  (Sale  held  in  October 
1987) 


The  Ebenezer  Milton  Saunders  Collection.  (Stock 
No.  BBM-593)  $15.00.  Deluxe  hardbound  ver¬ 
sion.  (Stock  No.  594)  $49.00 

An  interesting  catalogue  offering  many  desirable  United  States 
coins  from  colonials  through  gold,  including  commemoratives, 
silver  dollars,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  a  1915-S  cased  Panama- 
Pacific  set  with  many  original  letters  and  papers,  also  gold  coins 
of  the  world.  (Sale  held  in  November  1987) 

The  Lloyd  M.  Higgins,  M.D.  Collection.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-595)  $15.00.  Deluxe  hardbound  version. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-596)  $49.00 

A  fascinating  catalogue  with  important  large  cents,  Proof 
1864-L  Indian  of  a  new  die  variety,  19th-  and  20th-century  U  S. 
issues,  Gem  Proof  1879  $4,  early  gold,  MCMVII  $20,  rare  U.S. 
patterns,  commemoratives,  Washington  pieces,  tokens,  curren¬ 
cy.  (Sale  held  in  January  1988) 

The  Guia  Collection  (Stock  No.  BBM-597)-$25.00. 
Deluxe  hardbound  version.  (Stock  No.  BBM- 

598)  $65.00 

A  fabulous  catalogue  describing  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
most  valuable  collection  of  world  gold  coins  ever  to  cross  the 
auction  block,  with  particular  emphasis  on  coins  of  Europe, 
Spanish  America,  and  other  important  issuers.  The  catalogue 
is  spangled  with  numerous  great  rarities,  many  of  which  are 
unique  or  are  one  of  just  several  known.  A  classic  catalogue 
which  will  forever  stand  as  an  important  reference  in  the  se¬ 
ries.  (Sale  held  in  March  1988) 

The  Norweb  Collection,  Part  II.  (Stock  No.  BBM- 

599)  $25.00.  Deluxe  hardbound  version.  (Stock 
No.  600)  $65.00 

A  fabulous  catalogue,  companion  to  Part  I  of  the  same  cabi¬ 
net.  296  pages  in  length,  and  illustrated  with  magnificent  pho¬ 
tographs  and  detailed  descriptions.  Included  are  many  different 
United  States  coin  denominations,  various  silver  and  gold  is¬ 
sues  as  well  as  coins  of  colonial  America.  An  American  clas¬ 
sic!  (Sale  held  in  March  1988) 

The  Everson  and  Faught  Collections.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-601)  $15.00.  Deluxe  hardbound  version. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-602)  $49.00 

This  sale,  held  in  June  1988,  offered  a  wide  variety  of  Unit¬ 
ed  States  coins,  including  Liberty  Seated  issues,  patterns,  Proofs, 
etc.;  a  1795  Washington  Indian  peace  medal;  a  unique  $47.71 
Kohler  ingot;  high-grade  large  cents;  many  early  Bust  dollars, 
commemoratives,  United  States  paper  money  (including  rari¬ 
ties),  etc.  A  large  and  comprehensive  sale. 


SUBSCRIBE  TO  OUR 
HARDBOUND  EDITIONS! 

—Jump  on  the  bandwagon!— 

Would  you  like  to  subscribe  to  the  hardbound 
versions  of  our  auction  catalogues  as  they  are 
released?  Purchased  separately,  they  cost  at  least 
$49  each  (sometimes  more:  for  example,  the 
Frederick  B,  Taylor  Collection  costs  $65),  sub¬ 
ject  to  available  supplies.  However,  on  a  sub¬ 
scription  basis,  our  current  rate  is  just  $40  each. 
We'll  send  each  issue  to  you  as  it  is  published, 
together  with  an  invoice  on  open  account.  (The 
$40  price  is  subject  to  change  in  the  future  if 
costs  increase,  but  we  will  endeavor  to  hold  it 
as  long  as  possible.)  You  are  under  no 
obligation— any  time  you  wish  to  cancel  your 
"subscription"  just  let  us  know,  and  we  will  not 
send  the  following  catalogue. 

Over  the  years,  many  numismatists  have  col¬ 
lected  bound  copies  of  our  various  auction  cata¬ 
logues,  and  many  of  the  older  ones  have  brought 
substantial  premiums  on  the  numismatic  mar¬ 
ket.  By  signing  up  for  a  "subscription —actually, 
you  send  no  money,  all  you  do  is  authorize  us 
to  send  them  to  you  with  a  bill— you  are  assured 
of  getting  the  deluxe  copies  as  they  are  pro¬ 
duced.  Currently,  about  125  to  200  copies  ot 
each  are  made — so  each  is  an  important  col¬ 
lectors'  item  in  its  own  right.  If  demand  in¬ 
creases,  we'll  create  more  of  later  catalogues, 
but  in  any  event  they  will  always  lie  limited 
editions. 
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To  receive  these  catalogues  automatically, 
simply  mark  "send  hardbound  auction  subscrip¬ 
tion  on  open  account"  on  your  invoice,  and  our 
Publications  Department  will  take  it  from  there! 
And,  don't  forget  to  check  the  listing  in  this  pres¬ 
ent  catalogue  of  back  issues  so  you  can  "catch 
up"  by  adding  certain  catalogues  still  available. 

The  following  back  issues  are  available: 
Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection,  Part  I,  deluxe  hard¬ 
bound  edition.  (Stock  No.  BBM-526)  $45.00 
Virgil  Brand  Collection,  Part  II,  deluxe  limit¬ 
ed  edition  hardbound  version.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-542)  $45.00 

Ezra  Cole  Collection,  deluxe  hardbound  ver¬ 
sion.  (Stock  No.  BBM-565)  $49.00 
The  Stuart  C.  Levine,  M.D.  Collection.  Deluxe 
hardbound  version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-570) 
$49.00 

The  Collection  of  Julian  Leidman,  deluxe  hard¬ 
bound  version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-572)  $49.00 
The  Harry  Einstein  Collection,  deluxe  hard¬ 
bound  version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-576)  $49.00 
The  Princeton  Collection  and  the  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Ingle  Collection,  deluxe  hardbound  ver¬ 
sion.  (Stock  No.  BBM-578)  $49.00 
The  Baron  Von  Stetten-Buchenbach  and  the 
Harvey  E.  Smith  Collections,  deluxe  hard¬ 
bound  version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-580)  $49.00 
The  Westchester  Collection,  deluxe  hardbound 
version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-582)  $49.00 
The  Frederick  B.  Taylor  Collection,  deluxe  hard¬ 
bound  version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-584)  $65.00 
Limited  Edition  Photo  Plates  from  the  Freder¬ 
ick  B.  Taylor  Collection,  deluxe  hardbound. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-584A)  $200.00.  Copper 
coins,  circa  1785-1788,  from  Vermont,  Con¬ 
necticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Massachusetts. 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Denver  Collection, 
deluxe  hardbound  version.  (Stock  No.  BBM- 
586)  $49.00 

The  Bebee  Collection— 1987  ANA  Convention 
Sale,  deluxe  hardbound  version.  (Stock  No. 
BBM-588)  $65.00 

The  Norweb  Collection,  Part  I,  deluxe  hard¬ 
bound  version.  (Stock  No.  BBM-590)  $65.00 
The  King  of  Siam  Sale,  deluxe  hardbound  ver¬ 
sion.  (Stock  No.  BBM-592)  $49.00 
The  Ebenezer  Milton  Saunders  Collection,  de¬ 
luxe  hardbound  version  (Stock  No.  BBM- 
594)  $49.00 

The  Lloyd  M.  Higgins,  M.D.  Collection,  deluxe 
hardbound  version  (Stock  No.  BBM-596) 
$49.00 

The  Guia  Collection,  deluxe  hardbound  version 
(Stock  No.  BBM-598)  $65.00 
The  Norweb  Collection,  Part  II,  deluxe  hard¬ 
bound  version  (Stock  No.  BBM-600)  $65.00 
The  Everson  and  Faught  Collections,  deluxe 
hardbound  version  (Stock  No.  BBM-602) 
$49.00 


Other  Books  by  Q.  David  Bowers 

Not  Numismatic,  But  Very  Interesting! 


nrpdopftiin  of  automatic 
"  .flTusiral  Sustrumcnts 


The  Encyclopedia  of  Automatic  Musical  Instru¬ 
ments,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM- 
801)  $45.00 

The  standard  reference  book  on  coin-in-the-slot,  old-time 
nickelodeon  pianos  with  art  glass  fronts,  music  boxes,  calliopes, 
player  pianos,  musical  gambling  machines,  orchestrions  (self¬ 
playing  orchestras),  circus  organs,  and  the  like.  Believe  it  or  not, 
15,000  copies  of  this  massive  1,008-page,  illustrated,  softbound 
book  have  been  sold!  The  American  Library  Association  called 
it  "one  of  the  best  reference  books  of  the  year."  If  you  like  nostal¬ 
gia  and  old-time  music,  here  is  a  mighty  fine  book! 


Harrison 

Fisher 


Harrison  Fisher,  by  Q.  David  Bowers,  Ellen  H. 
Budd,  and  George  Budd.  (Stock  No.  BBM-805) 
$14.00 

This  volume,  co-authored  with  Ellen  H.  Budd  and  George 
Budd,  covers  the  career  of  one  of  America's  most  famous  illus¬ 
trators  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Harrison  Fisher,  known  for 
his  portraits  of  beautiful  women,  was  the  highest  paid  Ameri¬ 
can  artist  in  1910,  earning  well  over  $50,000  per  year!  The  book 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  appealing  images  of  dozens  of  pretty 
girls  who  appeared  on  magazine  covers,  post  cards,  and  as  book 
illustrations.  Interesting  reading!  372  pages,  softbound. 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed! 

Each  coin  in  this  Rare  Coin  Review 
comes  with  a  30-day  money  back  guarantee 
of  satisfaction.  We  know  you'll  be 
delighted  with  our  quality,  value,  and  service. 


Robert  Robinson:  American  Illustrator,  by  Q. 
David  Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-806)  $10.00 

A  dandy  volume  detailing  the  story  of  one  of  America's  most 
famous  illustrators  and  magazine  cover  artists,  who  did  features 
for  Saturday  Evening  Post  in  the  style  later  made  famous  by 
Norman  Rockwell.  Profusely  illustrated,  including  a  section  of 
color  plates.  Published  at  $12.95,  and  a  best  seller  at  that  price. 
We  purchased  the  remaining  unsold  stock  and  offer  copies  at 
a  special  value.  These  make  ideal  gifts  for  a  friend— great  for 
giving  on  holidays  or  other  occasions!  And,  you  will  want  a 
copy  for  yourself  too,  for  it  is  delightful  reading! 


The  Moxie  Encyclopedia,  by  Q.  David  Bowers. 
(Stock  No.  BBM-809)  $19.95 

If  you  enjoy  history,  nostalgia,  and  old-time  photos  of  soda 
parlors,  carnivals,  and  fairs— if  you  are  a  student  of  brilliant  ad¬ 
vertising  from  years  gone  by— if  you  want  to  read  one  of  the 
greatest  success  stories  in  American  business— then  this  book, 
about  a  soft  drink  that  once  outsold  Coca-Cola,  is  a  must.  For 
the  numismatist,  there  is  a  page  describing  a  token  issued  by 
Moxie!  The  book  is  a  wonderful  excursion  into  the  past,  a  tour 
that  will  provide  several  evenings  of  delightful  reading— we 
guarantee  it  or  your  money  back!  760  pages,  softbound.  A 
delightful  book!  Now  in  its  second  big  printing! 


A  GREAT  NOSTALGIA  BOOK! 


/NICKELODEON 
/^THEATRES 


Nickelodeon  Theatres  and  Their  Music,  by 
Q.  David  Bowers  (Stock  No.  BBM-821)  $14.95. 
Deluxe  hardbound  version.  (Dave  Bowers  will 
be  pleased  to  autograph  a  copy  to  you  or  to  the 
person  of  your  choice  if  you  write  "please  au¬ 
tograph"  when  you  order  the  book  and,  if  it  is 
to  go  to  someone  else,  also  state  the  name  of 
the  recipient.)  (Stock  No.  BBM-822)  $24.95 

This  book,  212  pages  in  length,  tells  all  about  the  ornately- 
fronted  theatres  of  the  1900-1915  years,  plus  hundreds  of  illus¬ 
trations  of  early  film  stars,  theatres,  and  so  on.  "His  finest  work 
to  date;  will  be  enjoyed  by  everyone  interested  in  films  and 
film  history,"  noted  the  Wstal  Press.  This  book  has  met  with 
national  acclaim  and  has  been  favorably  commented  upon  and 
reviewed.  A  great  book  which  you’ll  enjoy  reading  if  you  are 
interested  in  American  history  and  nostalgia— never  mind  that 
it  is  also  slightly  related  to  numismatics,  inasmuch  as  a  nickel 
was  the  typical  admission  charge!  Buy  a  copy  for  yourself  and 
other  copies  for  use  as  gifts. 
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DELIGHTFUL  READING! 


Muriel  Ostriche:  Princess  of  Silent  Films,  by 
Q.  David  Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BBM-830)  $14.95. 
Deluxe  hardbound  version.  (Stock  No.  BBM- 
831)  $24.95) 

In  1913  Muriel  Ostriche  was  voted  the  second  most  popular 
film  actress  in  America  (Alice  loyce  was  first),  far  ahead  of  Mary 
Picktord  and  other  contenders.  Muriel  entered  films  in  1911 
when  as  a  young  high  school  girl  she  was  approached  on  the 
street  by  a  casting  director,  and  said  she  looked  pretty,  and  in¬ 
vited  her  to  apply  for  a  screen  test.  From  that  point  on,  in  a 
career  spanning  a  decade,  she  appeared  in  hundreds  of  films 
and,  because  of  her  reckless  feats,  was  known  as  "the  dare¬ 
devil  of  the  movies."  At  one  time,  the  Thanhouser  Company, 
a  leading  early  producer  of  films,  set  up  a  special  division,  Prin¬ 
cess  Films,  to  showcase  her  talent. 

In  a  "you  are  there"  fashion,  you  will  journey  to  the  days 
of  long  ago,  and  the  fascinating  era  of  silent  pictures.  You  will 
read  about  how  Muriel  was  almost  but  not  quite  mauled  by 
a  tiger,  how  she  almost  but  not  quite  drowned,  and  about  her 
other  narrow  escapes!  If  you  are  interested  in  film  history,  Ameri¬ 
can  history,  or  enjoy  books  written  in  a  nostalgic  vein,  here 
is  a  volume  you  will  not  want  to  miss!  Dave  Bowers  will  auto¬ 
graph  and  inscribe  a  copy  to  you  on  request  (be  sure  to  specif¬ 
ically  request  this  when  you  order  it,  however). 


The  Postcards  of  Alphonse  Mucha,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers  and  Mary  L.  Martin.  (Stock  No.  BBM- 
850)  $10.00 

120  page,  softbound,  profusely  illustrated  volume  covering 
the  picture  post  cards  produced  by  Alphonse  Mucha,  ac¬ 
knowledged  master  of  art  nouveau.  Each  post  card  illustrated 
is  worthy  of  an  art  gallery!  A  very  popular  book  which  has  been 
enthusiastically  acclaimed  in  the  world  of  art,  antiques,  and 
old-time  post  cards. 


BACK  ISSUES  OF  THE  RCR! 

"Catch-Up  Special'— Four  Different  Back  Is¬ 
sues  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review,  issues  of  our 
choice,  within  the  past  one  to  three  years.  (Stock 
No.  BBM-901)  $10.00 


Additional  Books— 
United  States  Coins 

In  addition  to  the  hooks  published  by  Bowers  and 
Merena  Galleries  on  the  subject  of  United  States 
mins,  the  following  titles  are  recommended  as  be¬ 
ing  useful  and  interesting.  Many  of  them  are  clas¬ 
sics  in  their  field. 

Fdg,ir  H.  Adams,  Plates  of  Lyman  H.  Low's  Hard 
Times  Tokens.  (Stork  No.  BAD-710)  $35.00 

Rf pnnf  of  Frlsjwr  M  Aflrims'  photographic  illustrations  of  the 
MarrJ  Time*,  tokens  senes  t8  pages,  15  plates,  softbound 


U.S.  Numismatic  Literature,  Volume  1,  19th- 
Century  Auction  Catalogues,  by  John  W. 
Adams.  (Stock  No.  BAD-721)  $85.00 

A  survey  of  19th-century  rare  coin  dealers  (with  biographi¬ 
cal  sketches  and  portraits)  and  the  auctions  they  conducted. 
Cogan,  the  Chapmans,  Woodward,  Mason,  Scott,  Frossard,  and 
others  are  featured  and  rated  by  one  of  America's  foremost  nu¬ 
mismatic  scholars.  A  must  for  the  reader  interested  in  numis¬ 
matic  history  and  literature!  Expensive,  but  worth  it!  Limited 
numbered  edition  of  500  copies.  271  pages,  illustrated, 
hardbound. 

Monographs  on  Varieties  of  U.S.  Large  Cents,  1793- 
1794,  by  John  Adams.  (Stock  No.  BAD-735) 
$40.00 

An  anthology  edited  by  )ohn  W.  Adams,  this  book  is  a  treas¬ 
ure  trove  of  information  concerning  large  cents  of  these  two 
dates,  the  romance,  history,  rarity,  and  just  about  everything 
else  you  wanted  to  know  but  didn't  know  where  to  look.  244 
pages,  illustrated,  hardbound. 


NEARLY  OUT  OF  PRINT! 
Six-volume  gold  coin  library,  by  David  Ak¬ 
ers.  (Stock  No.  BAK-747)  $255.00 

This  offer  consists  of  one  each  of  the  six  volumes  David  Ak¬ 
ers  wrote  from  1975  to  1982  on  United  States  gold  coins.  Sep¬ 
arate  books  cover  the  following  denominations:  $1,  $2Vi,  $3 
and  $4,  $5,  $10,  and  $20.  We  formerly  offered  these  books  sin¬ 
gly,  but  now  we  are  down  to  just  a  few  dozen  sets,  and  offer 
them  only  in  set  form.  They  will  soon  be  out  of  print,  and  there 
are  no  present  plans  to  reprint  them.  So,  if  you  are  interested 
in  ordering  the  "library"  of  information — six  separate  hard¬ 
bound  volumes,  with  each  volume  devoting  at  least  a  full  page 
to  each  and  every  date  and  mintmark  variety  within  the  series — 
order  now,  or  run  the  risk  of  being  disappointed! 


ORDER  NOW  FOR  DELIVERY  LATER 

Handbook  of  20th-Century  United  States  Gold 
Coins,  by  David  Akers  (Stock  No.  BAK-748) 
$19.95;  hardbound  (Stock  No.  BAK-749)  $29.95. 

As  these  words  are  being  written,  in  May  1988,  this  great  book 
is  being  readied  for  the  printer.  We  don't  have  the  page  count 
yet,  but  estimated  to  be  around  200,  more  or  less.  Separate 
pages  will  be  devoted  to  each  issue  within  the  Indian  $2’/2  and 
$5  series  1908-1929,  the  Indian  $10  series  1907-1933,  and  the 
Saint-Caudens  $20  series  1907-1933.  The  author  gives  rarity  in¬ 
formation  in  several  degrees  of  Uncirculated  preservation,  fur¬ 
nishes  collecting  hints,  and  gives  sufficient  additional 
information  that  no  serious  collector  of  United  States  gold  coins 
can  afford  to  be  without  this  book.  Order  now,  and  your  vol¬ 
ume  will  be  shipped  when  it  is  ready,  expected  to  be  in  late 
summer  1988.  Your  complete  satisfaction  is  guaranteed,  of 
course. 


American  Numismatic  Association  Counterfeit 
Detection.  (Stock  No.  BAM-717)  $7.50 

This  handy  guide,  published  by  the  ANA,  gives  tips  on  spot¬ 
ting  counterfeits  and  identifies  many  different  counterfeit  vari¬ 
eties.  A  best  seller  and  a  valuable  reference.  147  pages, 
illustrated,  softbound. 

Official  A.N.A.  Grading  Standards  for  U.S.  Coins, 
by  A.  Kosoff,  Kenneth  Bressett,  introduction  by 
Q.  David  Bowers.  (Stock  No.  BAN-635)  $7.95 

Details  the  American  Numismatic  Association  Offical  Grad¬ 
ing  system,  with  illustrations  of  coins  from  half  cents  through 
double  eagles,  together  with  grading  information  concerning 
each  step.  Uses  the  famous  Sheldon  system  rating  coins  on  a 
numerical  scale  from  1  through  70.  This  is  the  brand  new  3rd 
edition  of  an  important  standard  reference. 

A  Bibliography  of  American  Numismatic  Auction 
Catalogues,  1828-1875,  by  E.J.  Attinelli.  (Stock 
No.  BAT-701)  $35.00 

Reprint  of  the  19th-century  classic  detailing  early  auction  cata¬ 
logues  and  numismatic  activity  in  the  cradle  days  of  coin  col¬ 
lecting  in  America.  160  pages,  hardbound.  A  classic  beginning 
point  for  numismatic  bibliophiles! 

The  Investor's  Guide  to  United  States  Coins,  by 
Neil  S.  Berman  and  Hans  M.F.  Schulman. 
(Stock  No.  BBE-600)  $19.50 

This  230-page  volume  discusses  United  States  coins  by  de¬ 


signs  and  gives  price  data  on  the  various  issues  as  delineated 
in  10-year  intervals,  1955,  1965,  1975,  and  1985  For  example, 
the  authors  suggest  that  $1,000  invested  in  trade  dollars  in  1955 
would  be  worth  $560,000  in  1985;  the  same  amount  invested 
in  1965  would  be  worth  $224,000  in  1985;  and  $1,000  invest¬ 
ed  in  1975  would  be  worth  $14,177  in  1985.  "It  is  the  only  Ixrok 
you  will  ever  need  on  the  subject,"  the  dust  |acket  states. 

The  United  States  Branch  Mint  at  Dahlonega,  by 
C.M.  Birdsall.  (Stock  No.  BBI-750)  $27.50 

Gives  the  detailed  history  of  one  of  America's  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  historical  minting  operations,  with  many  details  con¬ 
cerning  issues  from  gold  dollars  through  half  eagles  made  there. 
Illustrated,  hardbound. 

United  States  Half  Cents,  1793-1857,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers  and  James  F.  Ruddy.  (Stock  No.  BBO- 
720)  $10.00 

To  the  Bowers-Ruddy  efforts  have  been  added  United  States 
Half  Cents  by  Ebenezer  Gilbert,  an  article  by  Doug  Winter,  a 
value  guide,  and  other  features.  This  is  a  reprint  of  several  ear¬ 
ly  half  cent  works.  91  pages.  Illustrated,  softbound  Special 
Note:  Only  24  copies  remain  as  we  go  to  press,  so  if  you  want 
one,  order  early! 


THE  CLASSIC  REFERENCE! 

American  and  Canadian  Countermarked 
Coins,  by  Dr.  Gregory  Brunk.  (Stock  No.  BBR- 
203)  $39.95 

This  dandy  volume  is  large  format,  8'/2  x  11  inches,  349  pages 
long,  and  although  we  did  not  count  the  illustrations,  they  must 
cross  the  thousand  mark— for  its  seems  that  every  page  has  mul¬ 
tiple  pictures  on  it.  Incidentally,  the  lion's  share  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs  came  from  our  Research  Department  here  at  Bowers 
and  Merena  Galleries. 

The  author,  a  long-time  student  of  the  series,  lists  thousands 
of  different  counterstamp  varieties  and  gives  prices  in  various 
grades.  A  valuable  guide  which  those  interested  in  numisma¬ 
tic  history  and  nostalgia  will  appreciate  owning. 


World  Countermarks  on  Medieval  and  Modern 
Coins,  by  Gregory  G.  Brunk.  (Stock  No.  BBR- 
755)  $35.00 

An  anthology  from  The  Numismatist,  edited  by  Gregory 
Brunk.  Articles  on  world  counterstamps,  together  with  a  new 
foreword,  bibliography,  and  price  guide.  A  number  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  F.G.  Duffield  articles  are  included,  with  revisions,  as  are 
other  classics.  Nearly  50  articles  are  reprinted!  416  pages,  ma¬ 
ny  illustrations,  hardbound. 

Walter  Breen's  Encyclopedia  of  United  States  Half 
Cents,  1793-1857,  by  Walter  Breen.  (Stock  No. 
BBR-763)  $60.00 

This  superb  book,  with  typography  and  photographs  by  Jack 
Collins,  contains  over  500  pages  of  half  cent  lore,  with  at  least 
a  full  page  (often  multiple  pages)  devoted  to  each  date  and  ma¬ 
jor  variety  within  the  series!  There  are  enough  spicy  comments, 
editorial  opinions,  and  other  half  cent  tidbits  to  keep  you  read¬ 
ing  from  the  beginning  through  the  end.  Includes  color  plates. 
One  of  the  most  impressive  specialized  books  on  United  States 
coinage  ever  published!  Hardbound. 

The  Early  Quarter  Dollars  of  the  U.S.,  by  A.W. 
Browning.  (Stock  No.  BBR-811)  $12.50 

Reprint  of  an  early  classic.  Describes  early  quarter  dollars 
by  die  varieties  and  characteristics.  The  standard  reference  on 
the  subject.  44  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound  Note:  Only  a  few 
copies  remain  in  our  stock. 


FIRST  TIME  OFFERED! 

Fractional  Money,  by  Neil  Carothers.  (Stock 
No.  BCA-835)  $19.95 

Published  in  1925,  this  volume  tells  about  "fractional 
money'— the  author's  term  for  copper,  nickel,  and  silver  coins 
He  goes  into  detail  for  various  issues  produced  from  the  1790s 
onward,  telling  how  different  metallic  and  other  changes  came 
to  be,  interrelating  numismatics  with  various  financial  condi¬ 
tions,  wars,  and  other  events.  His  section  on  what  happened 
to  coins  in  circulation  during  the  Civil  War.  and  the  substitutes 
which  arose  to  take  their  place,  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book 
by  itself!  Here  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable  American 
numismatic  reference  books  over  published  and  vet  it  has  been 
out  of  print  for  over  a  half  century!  This  is  a  'must  for  ovorv 
serious  numismatic  library. 
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Perspectives  in  Numismatics,  for  the  Chicago  Coin 
Club.  (Stock  No.  BCH-745)  $15.00 

A  volume  of  nearly  400  pages  containing  articles  specifical¬ 
ly  commissioned  for  this  book,  issued  on  the  800th-anniversary 
meeting  of  the  Chicago  Coin  Club.  Authors  include  Q.  David 
Bowers  (“The  Hobby  as  I  See  It"),  Elvira  Clain-Stefanelli,  Court¬ 
ney  Coffing,  Richard  Doty,  Cory  Gillilland,  Eric  Newman,  Donn 
Pearlman,  John  Wright,  and  others.  Softbound. 


LIQUIDATION  SPECIAL! 

Photographs  of  the  Cliff  House.  (Stock  No. 
BCL-712)  List  price  $10.00,  liquidation  special 
$5.00 

We  made  a  mistake  when  we  ordered  100  copies  of  what 
we  considered  to  be  a  nifty  book  containing  60  pages  of  pho¬ 
tographs  of  the  Cliff  House  overlooking  San  Francisco's  har¬ 
bor.  Many  views  are  of  the  famous  French  chateau-style  edifice 
from  the  turn  of  the  century.  We  thought  these  would  sell  well, 
but  we  were  mistaken — and  our  mistake  in  judgment  is  your 
gain,  and  instead  of  charging  $10  per  copy,  you  can  now  buy 
one  for  half  price! 


Close-Out  Special— SUPER  DISCOUNT  PRICE! 

Coin  World  Almanac,  4th  Edition.  (Stock  No. 
BCO-794)  Regularly  $14.95,  Close-out  special 
while  a  few  dozen  copies  last,  $9.95 

As  a  new  edition  is  out,  we  are  closing  out  the  4th  Edition. 
If  you  want  to  add  this  to  your  library  for  historical  reasons  (each 
edition  contains  some  different  information),  or  if  you  want  to 
get  a  lot  of  information  for  a  very  cheap  price,  this  book  is  a 
sure  bet!  However,  order  early,  for  just  a  few  copies  remain! 
By  the  editorial  staff  of  Coin  World  as  well  as  various  outside 
contributors  (including  Dave  Bowers  and  Ray  Merena).  A  mar¬ 
velous  source  of  information  concerning  legislation,  historical 
events  in  the  hobby,  biographies  of  mint  engravers,  etc.  A 
"must”  for  every  library.  734  pages,  softbound. 


COIN  WORLD  Trivia  Game.  (Stock  No.  BCO-795) 
$17.95 

Based  on  the  popular  Trivial  Pursuit  format,  this  entertain¬ 
ing  game  can  be  played  with  or  without  a  board.  The  easy  rules 
permit  any  number  of  players  to  become  involved  in  over  2,500 
questions  and  answers.  Categories  are  divided  into  two  skill 
levels,  novice  and  expert.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that  some 
questions  are  derived  from  some  of  our  own  books,  the  Gar¬ 
rett  Sale,  and  other  of  our  past  numismatic  activities!  Actually, 
all  sorts  of  coins,  numismatic  personalities,  events,  and  other 
things  are  to  be  found  on  the  cards.  Some  questions  are  hard, 
others  are  easy,  but  all  are  interesting. 


A  "MUST"  FOR  YOUR  LIBRARY! 

Coin  World 

Almanac 
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Coin  World  Almanac,  new  5th  Edition.  (Stock 
No.  BCO-796)  $14.95.  Deluxe  hardbound  ver¬ 
sion,  personally  signed  by  the  editors  of  the 
almanac.  (Stock  No.  BCO-797)  $24.95 

This  is  the  latest  edition  of  this  American  numismatic  clas¬ 
sic,  a  "must"  for  every  numismatic  library.  The  745  pages  of 
this  volume  pack  as  much  information  as  can  be  found  any¬ 
where.  We  use  our  copy  a  lot  in  research,  and  we  know  you'll 
use  yours! 


A  GREAT  CLASSIC! 

The  Early  Coins  of  America,  by  Sylvester  S. 
Crosby.  (Stock  No.  BCR-271)  $45.00 

Reprint  of  this  19th-century  classic,  occasionally  out  of  print 
in  the  past,  but  now  again  available.  Certainly  one  of  the  greatest 
books  ever  published  in  American  numismatics!  Details  colon¬ 
ial,  state,  and  early  American  coins,  the  history,  legislation  per¬ 
taining  to  them,  collecting,  collecting  comments,  etc.  A  simply 
marvelous  book,  and  one  of  our  favorites.  A  must  for  your  li¬ 
brary,  even  if  you  do  not  collect  early  American  coins.  Certainly 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important,  most  valuable  numismatic 
reference  books  ever  published  in  America.  Reprint  edition  has 
modern  comments  by  Eric  P.  Newman.  378  pages,  illustrated. 
Hardbound. 


Early  United  States  Dimes,  1796-1837,  by  David  J. 
Davis.  (Stock  No.  BDA-704)  $40.00 

By  David  J.  Davis  and  four  co-authors,  a  simply  superb  vol¬ 
ume,  hardbound,  279  pages,  illustrated  in  detail.  Discusses  each 
and  every  known  die  variety  from  the  first  year  of  dime  coin¬ 
age  in  1796  through  the  end  of  the  Capped  Bust  series  in  1837 — 
together  with  much  research  information,  collecting  data,  and 
the  like.  The  standard  reference  on  the  subject! 


"HURT"  BOOK  SPECIAL! 

"Hurt"  or  slightly  damaged  books.  (Stock 
No.  B DA-777)  Save  lots  of  money!  Just  $95.00 

In  the  course  of  selling  hundreds  of  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  books  each  year  we  occasionally  have  various  books  which 
have  been  used  in  exhibitions  or  displays,  or  which  became 
slightly  scuffed,  or  which  have  some  marks  on  the  covers  or 
binding,  or  which  otherwise  are  less  than  "mint."  However, 
in  each  instance  the  contents  are  intact,  and  the  books  can  be 
used  for  their  intended  purpose:  reference  or  enjoyment.  We 
offer  you  a  substantial  savings — at  least  $150  worth  of  books — at 
our  regular  retail  prices,  titles  of  our  choice  (but  all  different; 
no  duplicates)  for  a  special  net  price  of  only  $95.  Believe  us, 
you  are  not  buying  a  "pig  in  a  poke— for  after  you  receive  your 
shipment  if  you  are  not  100%  delighted  for  any  reason  what¬ 
soever,  you  can  return  them  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 
However,  we  think  that  you'll  really  like  this  "special  value'— 
for  it  saves  you  a  substantial  amount  over  what  you  normally 
would  expect  to  pay.  Even  if  you  already  own  some  of  the  ti¬ 
tles  you  receive,  the  savings  are  such  that  you'll  still  be  dollars 
ahead.  If  you  have  an  eye  for  special  value,  be  sure  to  order  this! 


The  Work  of  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  by  John 
Dryfhout.  Softbound.  (Stock  No.  BDR-755) 
$29.95.  Hardbound  version.  (Stock  No.  B DR- 
756)  $60.00 

A  superb  volume,  magnificently  illustrated,  covering  the 
sculpture,  medals,  coinage,  and  other  works  of  one  of  Ameri¬ 
ca's  most  prominent  artists.  His  magnificent  MCMVII  High  Re¬ 
lief  1907  double  eagle  is,  of  course,  well  known  to  our  readers, 
but  you  will  delight  in  seeing  his  many  other  achievements  as 
well.  The  author  is  curator  of  the  Saint-Gaudens  National  Histor¬ 
ic  Site,  Cornish,  New  Hampshire,  where  the  artist  maintained 
his  studio  and  designed  the  coinage.  356  pages,  profusely 
illustrated. 

Early  American  Coppers,  by  Sanford  Durst.  (Stock 
No.  B DU-701)  $45.00 

Edited  by  Sanford  Durst,  this  is  a  collection  of  articles  by  many 
authors  pertaining  to  United  States  large  cents,  half  cents,  and 
related  matters.  545  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound. 

An  Analysis  of  Gem  Franklin  Half  Dollars,  by  Jack 
A.  Ehrmantraut,  Jr.  (Stock  No.  BEH-777)  $11.95 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  various  Franklin  half  dollars  1948- 
1953,  with  comments  concerning  the  availability  of  each  in  top 
grades.  144  pages,  several  illustrations,  softbound. 

Historic  Tours,  The  Denver  Mint,  by  David  J. 
Eitemiller.  (Stock  No.  BEI-739)  $3.95 

Well-illustrated,  softbound  guide  to  the  Denver  Mint  and  its 
history.  41  pages. 

New  Premium  Coin  Book,  by  Thomas  L.  Elder. 
(Stock  No.  BEL-759)  $10.00 

Original  (not  a  reprint)  1934  guide  to  coin  values  issued  by 
one  of  America's  most  prominent  dealers  at  the  time.  98  pages, 
illustrated  with  line  drawings,  softbound. 

History  of  the  U.S.  Mint  and  Coinage,  by  George 
Evans.  (Stock  No.  BEV-760)  $14.95 

Reprint  of  the  classic  19th-century  guide  to  the  Philadelphia 
Mint,  how  coins  are  made,  various  directors  and  officers,  etc. 
A  basic  reference  for  anyone  interested  in  coinage  history.  Il¬ 
lustrated,  hardbound. 


Confidential  Discount  Offer! 

For  any  order  of  books  totaling  up  to 
$99.99  at  our  list  prices,  from  Rare  Coin 
Revieie  No.  69,  take  a  confidential  10% 
discount!  For  book  orders  of  $100  or 
more,  take  a  confidential  20%  discount! 
Just  write  "10%  book  discount"  or  "20% 
book  discount"  on  your  order  blank,  as 
the  case  may  be,  so  we  will  honor  the 
offer.  If  you  telephone  your  order  and 
charge  it  to  your  credit  card,  be  sure  to 
mention  it  as  well.  This  offer  is  for  a 
limited  time  only  and  will  not  be  adver¬ 
tised  publicly! 


How  You  Can  Keep  on  Making  Big  Profits  Invest¬ 
ing  in  Coins,  by  Harry  J.  Forman.  (Stock  No. 
BFO-712)  Special  Discount  Price:  $5.00 

Written  by  one  of  America's  best-known  dealers,  this  book 
made  a  big  splash  when  it  appeared  on  the  market  in  1974. 
You  might  have  a  few  tears  in  your  eyes  when  you  read  this 
book  now,  over  a  decade  later,  for  back  then  you  could  have 
bought  an  Uncirculated  1889-CC  dollar  for  $2,000  or  an  Un¬ 
circulated  1902  for  $355,  or  an  Uncirculated  1903  for  $11.50, 
or  a  1903-0  in  the  same  grade  for  $40.  Harry  gives  many  in¬ 
teresting  philosophies  and  valuable  insights,  and,  on  page  12 
he  has  some  nice  words  to  say  about  the  editor  of  Rare  Com 
Review  (Q.  David  Bowers).  Anyway,  this  book  came  out  at  $7.50, 
and  we  suspect  that  if  you  wanted  to  find  a  mint-condition  co¬ 
py  of  this  volume,  now  long  out  of  print,  you  might  have  to 
pay  a  bit  more  than  that.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  just  acquired 
several  sealed  cartons  of  these— each  one  as  nice  as  new— so 
while  they  last,  take  advantage  of  a  really  special  offer.  118  pages, 
hardbound,  regularly  $7.50  at  the  time  of  issue,  probably  sala¬ 
ble  at  $10  to  $15  if  you  tried— but  you  pay  only  $5. 

Patriotic  Civil  War  Tokens,  by  George  and  Melvin 
Fuld,  "mini-edition."  (Stock  No.  BFU-714) 
$10.00 

A  guide  to  tokens  of  the  1860s  with  patriotic  and  military 
motifs.  80  pages,  illustrated,  softbound. 

Patriotic  Civil  War  Tokens,  by  George  and  Melvin 
Fuld.  (Stock  No.  BFU-715)  $27.95 

Here  is  the  deluxe  hardbound,  illustrated,  and  vastly  expand¬ 
ed  (359  pages!)  book  by  these  two  famous  authors — on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  patriotic  tokens  issued  during  the  Civil  War,  primarily 
in  1863.  A  great  book— and  one  we  recommend  highly. 

U.S.  Civil  War  Store  Cards,  by  George  and  Mel¬ 
vin  Fuld.  (Stock  No.  BFU-716)  $50.00 

A  wonderfully  detailed  guide  to  cent-size  tokens  issued  by 
various  merchants,  professionals,  and  others  to  advertise  their 
services  and  goods  during  the  Civil  War.  Standard  reference 
in  the  field — and  a  masterful  piece  of  numismatic  research.  615 
pages,  plus  supplement.  Illustrated,  hardbound. 

SUPERB  AUCTION  REFERENCE! 

Set  of  three  volumes,  American  Numismatic  Auc¬ 
tions,  by  Martin  Gengerke.  (Stock  No.  BGE-201) 
$65.00 

This  set  consists  of  three  volumes.  Volume  I  (bearing  a  cov¬ 
er  price  of  $36.95)  lists  American  numismatic  auctions  from 
the  early  19th  century  onward,  in  alphabetical  order  by  the  firm 
conducting  the  sale.  Thousands  of  auctions  are  covered  from 
the  early  days  right  down  to  1987.  Volume  II  is  a  chronological 
listing  of  American  numismatic  auctions,  beginning  with  a  sale 
held  on  June  12,  1828  and  continuing  down  to  the  present  time. 
You  can  check  any  given  month  of  any  given  year,  and  find  out 
what  auctions  were  conducted  in  that  month,  what  days  ihe 
sales  were  conducted,  who  conducted  them,  and  who  the  con¬ 
signors  were.  Volume  III  is  a  separate  alphabetical  listing  by 
consignor.  Thus,  if  you  want  to  look  up  the  S.T.  Brookhart  Sale, 
this  guide  will  tell  you  that  it  was  conducted  on  March  29,  1928 
Jjy  William  Hesslein.  Or,  looking  up  the  Ernest  Henderson  Col¬ 
lection  Sale  you  will  find  this  was  conducted  by  Abe  Kosoff 
on  August  26,  1947. 

As  a  set,  these  three  guides  will  enable  you  to  check  any  auc¬ 
tion  instantly,  find  out  who  conducted  it  and  when  Or.  you 
can  look  up  the  different  auction  firms  and  before  your  eves 
will  be  a  complete  listing  of  the  sales  they  have  conducted 
Or,  as  noted,  you  can  study  a  particular  week,  month  vear 
or  other  time  period  and  find  out  the  sales  held 
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Take  up  to  a  20%  discount  on  every  book  on  this  page! 


The  author  is  a  well-known  numismatic  researcher  and  has 
created  one  ot  the  most  useful  sets  of  books  in  our  own  library. 
V\e  know  vou  will  treasure  your  set  as  well!  Each  volume  is 
spiral  bound. 


HELPFUL  REFERENCE! 

(Mini-version)  for  U.S.  Large  Cents 

Attribution  Guide  tor  United  States  Large 
Cents  1840-1857  by  J.R.  Grellman  and  )ules 
Reiver.  (Stock  No.  BGR-201)  $7.50 

A  dandy  28-page  book,  large  format,  enabling  one  to 
quickly  identify  many  die  varieties  of  large  cents  for  the 
years  indicated — a  welcome  reference,  as  anyone  who  has 
used  the  standard  Newcomb  book  can  attest!  We  use  our 
copy  a  lot,  and  we  know  you  will  also. 


EXPANDED  VERSION! 

Attribution  Guide  (large  expanded  version) 
for  United  States  Large  Cents  1840-1857  by  J.R. 
Grellman  and  Jules  Reiver.  (Stock  No.  BGR- 
202)  $70.00 

This  large,  expanded  version  of  the  preceding  is  416  pages 
in  length  in  a  deluxe  hardbound  cover.  Described  in  detail  are 
all  known  varieties  of  large  cents  1840-1857,  Condition  Cen¬ 
sus  information  for  rare  varieties,  updated  rarity  ratings  in  all 
instances,  a  glossary  of  terms,  information  on  Proofs,  and  much 
other  data— all  you  need  to  know  to  become  an  expert  in  this 
fascinating  and  highly  collectible  area  of  numismatics. 


Classic  1893  "Mint  Marks"  Book 
Reprinted! 


Mint  Marks,  by  Augustus  G.  Heaton,  1893. 
Reprint  edition  limited  to  2,000  copies,  by 
Bowers  and  Merena,  1987.  (Stock  No.  BHE-950) 
$6.95 

This  64-page  book,  with  a  new  introduction 
by  Q.  David  Bowers,  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  references  ever  printed.  Indeed,  originals, 
if  you  can  find  them,  are  apt  to  sell  for  $100  to 
$200  each!  Augustus  Heaton  pioneered  the  way 
to  mintmark  collecting,  listing  various  "Causes 
of  Attractiveness"  and  telling  numismatists  why 
they  should  collect  coins  of  Carson  City,  San 
Franr  isco,  and  other  mints  in  addition  to  Phil¬ 
adelphia  At  the  time,  emphasis  was  on  dates 
only,  and  few  cared  whether  a  coin  bore  a  mint- 
mark  or  not! 


JUST  RELEASED 

An  Historical  Account  of  American  Coinage, 
by  John  H.  Hickcox,  1858.  This  volume  is  the 
first  large-size  work  published  in  America  and 
devoted  exclusively  to  American  numismatics. 
A  predecessor  of  Dickeson,  Crosby,  and  others, 
the  volume  gives  much  information  concern¬ 
ing  colonial,  state,  and  other  early  coinage,  as 
well  as  coinage  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint  through 
1857.  In  addition  to  153  pages  of  text,  a  sepa¬ 
rate  section  of  five  illustration  plates  is  incor¬ 
porated.  Just  200  copies  of  this  work  were 
originally  printed,  and  the  copy  from  which  the 
present  reprint  was  made  cost  $375.00.  Now, 
for  the  first  time  in  well  over  a  century,  this  pi¬ 
oneering  reference  is  available  at  a  price  which 
makes  enjoyable  and  affordable  this  keystone 
work.  5 'A  x  8'/2  inches,  softbound.  (Stock  No. 
BHI-100)  $9.95 


Medals  of  the  United  States  Mint— The  First  Cen¬ 
tury,  1792-1892,  by  Robert  W.  Julian.  (Stock  No. 
BJU-788)  Regularly  $35.00,  Special  Discount 
Price:  $24.95 

We  purchased  at  a  favorable  price  several  hundred  copies 
of  this  really  great  book.  For  a  limited  time  we  charge  you  not 
$35,  not  even  $30  but,  would  you  believe— just  $24.95!  At  this 
price  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  one,  especially  consider¬ 
ing  that  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  books  ever  written  on  any 
American  numismatic  subject.  Published  by  the  Token  and 
Medal  Society,  this  condensed,  large-format,  hardbound  illus¬ 
trated  book  is  a  gold  mine  to  anyone  interested  in  medals  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  Contains  abundant  information 
concerning  production  quantities,  rarities,  designers,  and  the 
like.  Interesting  reading  and  a  valuable  reference.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended.  475  pages. 

1986  Price  Guide  for  Medals  of  the  United  States 
Mint,  The  First  Century,  1792-1892,  by  R.W. 
Julian.  (Stock  No.  BJU-789)  $7.95 

This  book  is  designed  fo  be  used  in  conjunction  with  our 
Stock  No.  B)U-788  (and  is  useless  without  it).  An  updating  of 
current  prices  by  a  panel  of  special  consultants,  including  Carl 
W.A.  Carlson,  Lawrence  E.  Elman,  H  Joseph  Levine,  and  Alan 
V.  Weinberg.  Softbound,  70  pages,  some  illustrations. 


The  President's  Medal,  1789-1977,  by  Neil  Mac- 
Neil.  (Stock  No.  BMA-713)  $12.50 

A  large  format,  profusely  illustrated  160-page  book  pertain¬ 
ing  to  inaugural  and  presidential  medals.  A  standard  reference 
on  the  subject.  No  longer  in  print— so  order  early! 

Catalogue  of  the  Louis  Helfenstein  Collection  of 
Large  Cents,  by  Lester  Merkin.  (Stock  No.  BME- 
750)  $25.00 

Sold  by  Lester  Merkin  in  August  1964,  this  collection  caused 
a  sensation  at  the  time  and  became  one  of  the  landmark  events 
in  American  auction  history.  The  Helfenstein  Collection,  ex¬ 
pertly  catalogued  and  including  many  superb  coins,  shattered 
just  about  every  price  record  in  existence!  For  years,  the  cata¬ 
logue  has  been  a  highly-prized  collectors'  item— hard  to  find— 
and  when  available  often  priced  at  $35  or  so.  Lester  Merkin, 
our  dealer  friend,  who  conducted  the  sale,  recently  came  across 
a  small  group  of  these  catalogues  and  sent  them  alortg  to  us— 
hence  the  present  offer.  We  have  a  limited  number  so  restrict 
our  sales  to  a  one-per-client  basis.  Included  is  a  list  of  prices 
realized.  And,  the  full  color  cover  is  so  nifty  that  it  is  worth 
framing! 

A  Buyer's  Guide  to  the  Grading  &  Minting  Charac¬ 
teristics  of  United  States  Commemorative 
Coins,  by  Ray  Mercer  (foreword  by  James  S. 
lacovo).  (Stock  No.  BME-850)  $15.00 

A  44-page  illustrated  guide  or  report  on  silver  commemora- 
tives,  the  first  in  a  projected  series,  this  one  covering  the  1893 
Isabella  quarter,  the  1900  Lafayette  dollar,  and  half  dollars  al¬ 
phabetically  from  Alabama  through  Cincinnati.  Discussions  of 
such  aspects  as  lustre,  strike,  toning,  marks,  etc.  will  interest 
those  specializing  in  the  commemorative  series.  The  author 
is  well  versed  is  his  subject,  the  result  is  a  study  packed  with 
useful  information! 


The  Morgan  and  Peace  Dollar  Textbook,  by  Wayne 
Miller.  (Stock  No.  BMI-722)  $25.00 

A  delightful  book  on  silver  dollars,  and  probably  the  most 
useful  guide  you  will  ever  find  on  the  subject.  Each  variety  has 
its  own  description,  with  characteristics.  261  pages,  illustrated 
(in  color),  hardbound. 

The  Coinage  of  William  Wood,  1722-1733,  by 
Philip  Nelson.  (Stock  No.  BNE-715)  $7.50 

Reprint  of  the  classic  work  describing  Hibernia  and  Rosa 
Americana  issues.  44  pages,  illustrated.  Softbound. 

United  States  Copper  Cents  1816-1857  by  Howard 
R.  Newcomb.  (Stock  No.  BNE-798)  $45.00 

Reprint  of  this  classic  work.  The  standard  reference  book  on 
die  varieties  of  copper  cents  of  the  period  indicated.  312  pages, 
illustrated,  hardbound. 


FIRST  TIME  LISTED! 

The  Eagle  That  is  Forgotten,  by  Dr.  Joel 
Orosz.  Softbound  (Stock  No.  BOR-500)  $9.95. 
Hardbound  (Stock  No.  BOR-501)  $16.95 

This  great  book,  with  a  preface  by  Eric  P.  Newman,  tells  the 
story  of  a  pioneer  American  collector  who  formed  his  cabinet 
during  the  18th  century  and  who>was  involved  in  many  other 
collecting  and  intellectual  pursuits.  Virtually  all  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  in  this  book  will  be  new  to  even  the  most  advanced 
numismatic  researcher.  Here  is  a  volume  which  will  shed  new 
light  on  the  early  days  of  coin  collecting  in  America  and  which 
will  provide  an  evening  of  delightful  reading  entertainment! 


The  Pioneer  Western  Bank — First  of  Denver  1860- 
1980,  by  Robert  S.  Pulcipher.  (Stock  No.  BPU- 
749)  $39.95 

This  deluxe,  color-illustrated  volume  tells  the  story  ot  one 
of  the  West's  most  famous  banks.  Particularly  important  to 
numismatists  is  a  wealth  of  information  concerning  early 
checks,  financial  documents,  banking  practices,  etc  Including 
detailed  information  concerning  the  predecessor  to  the  bank, 
the  well-known  gold  minting  firm  of  Clark,  Gruber  &  Co  (Il¬ 
lustrated  with  color  pictures  of  the  people  involved  in  this  ear¬ 
ly  firm!)  A  really  lavish  book  with  richly-tooled  and  stamped 
leatherette  cover.  Not  cheap,  but  worth  every  penny  of  its  price 
220  pages,  deluxe  hardbound,  color  illustrated  I  imited  edition 
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The  Liberty  Seated  Dollar  1840-1873,  by  Weimar 
W.  White.  (Stock  No.  BWH-759)  $10.00 

An  83-page,  softbound,  illustrated  commentary  on  the  Lib¬ 
erty  Seated  dollar  series,  including  information  on  grading,  in¬ 
vestment  ideas  and  theories,  and  an  analysis  by  date,  including 
estimated  quantities  of  surviving  pieces  in  various  grades. 


A  CLASSIC  REFERENCE! 

Charlotte  Mint  Gold  Coins,  by  Douglas  Win¬ 
ter.  (Stock  No.  BWI-812),  softbound.  $14.95; 
(Stock  No.  BWI-813),  hardbound.  $29.95. 

Written  by  Douglas  Winter,  this  book  discusses  each  and 
every  Charlotte  Mint  gold  coin,  including  characteristics,  rari 
ty,  and  numerous  other  factors.  This  standard  reference  in  the 
field  has  been  highly  acclaimed.  It  is  a  “must''  for  the  library 
of  every  serious  gold  coin  collector. 


The  United  States  Trade  Dollar,  by  John  M.  Willem. 
(Stock  No.  BWI-757)  $20.00 

Reprint  of  the  1959  work,  an  extremely  detailed  study  of  the 
trade  dollar,  with  emphasis  on  the  historical  background,  the 
Coinage  Act  of  1873,  and  other  data,  together  with  informa¬ 
tion  on  trade  coins  of  other  nations.  Standard  historical  refer¬ 
ence  on  the  series.  191  pages,  some  illustrations,  hardbound. 

A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins,  by  R.S.  Yeo¬ 
man.  (Stock  No.  BYE-740)  $6.95 

The  standard  reference  on  United  States  coins.  One  of  the 
10  best-selling  books  in  general  publishing  history.  Contains 
listings  and  prices  for  United  States  colonial,  regular,  com¬ 
memorative,  and  territorial  coins.  256  pages,  illustrated, 
hardbound. 

Books  on  U.S.  Currency 

The  following  book £  have  as  their  subjects  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of  United  States  currency  notes ,  a  fas¬ 
cinating  field! 

The  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  The  First 
Hundred  Years  1862-1962.  (Stock  No.  BBU-830) 
$25.00 

Reprint.  The  history  of  paper  money  and  related  products 
produced  by  the  federal  government.  Interesting  background 
information.  199  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound. 


CLASSIC  WORK! 

Paper  Money  of  the  United  States,  by 
Robert  Friedberg.  (Stock  No.  BFR-840) 
$19.50 

New  11th  edition  with  additions  and  revision  by  Ira  S. 
and  Arthur  L.  Friedberg.  This  large-format  quality  hard¬ 
bound  book  is  the  standard  reference  on  the  subject  of 
United  States  paper  money  and  is  extensively  illustrated 
throughout.  A  must  for  every  library. 


The  Comprehensive  Catalogue  of  United  States  Pa¬ 
per  Money,  by  Gene  Hessler.  (Stock  No.  BHE- 
850)  $19.50 

This  502-page,  illustrated,  softbound  book  gives  much  infor¬ 
mation  not  readily  available  elsewhere  and  is  a  veritable  "li¬ 
brary"  on  the  subject  of  American  paper  money.  In  many 
instances,  the  production  totals  are  given  for  different  notes, 
rarity  data  forcerjain  notes  and  sheets  are  provided,  and  relat¬ 
ed  series  are  discussed.  An  essential  volume  for  the  beginning 
or  serious  collector  of  paper  money. 

U.S.  Essay,  Proof  and  Specimen  Notes,  by  Gene 
Hessler.  (Stock  No.  BHE-852)  $19.50 

The  definitive  text  on  proof  and  specimen  notes — the  back¬ 
ground  to  regular  issues.  224  pages,  hardbound,  profusely  il¬ 
lustrated.  A  masterful  work. 

National  Bank  Notes,  A  Guide  With  Prices,  by  Don 
C.  Kelly.  (Stock  No.  BKE-845)  $45.00 

Second  edition  of  this  large,  illustrated  hardbound  volume 
with  over  300  pages  of  information,  detailed  data,  and  prices 
for  bank  notes— with  much  valuable  and  interesting  informa¬ 
tion.  This  is  an  expanded  revision  of  an  earlier  work  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  coveted  Robert  Friedberg  Award  from  the  Professional 
Numismatists  Guild.  A  super  volume  which  belongs  in  every 
paper  money  library. 

Standard  Catalogue  of  U.S.  Paper  Money,  by 
Chester  Krause  and  Robert  Lemke.  (Stock  No. 
BKR-860)  $14.50 

An  excellent  guide  to  United  States  paper  money  notes,  large 
and  small  sizes.  211  pages,  illustrated,  softbound.  This  is  the 


4th  edition.  A  somewhat  smaller  5th  edition,  hardbound,  is 
also  available — see  following  listing. 

Standard  Catalogue  of  United  States  Paper  Mon¬ 
ey  by  Chester  Krause  and  Robert  Lemke.  New 
5th  edition.  Hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BKR-861) 
$18.95 

The  latest  edition  of  this  classic  work  gives  much  informa¬ 
tion  on  various  large-size  and  small-size  currency  issues,  plus 
a  wealth  of  data  on  national  bank  notes,  currency  errors,  and 
other  popular  items. 

Standard  Catalogue  of  Depression  Scrip  of  the 
United  States  in  the  1930s,  by  Ralph  A.  Mitchell 
and  Neil  Shafer.  (Stock  No.  BMI-865)  $27.50 

All  you  ever  wanted  to  know — and  more —  about  this  interest¬ 
ing  era  in  American  monetary  history,  a  time  when  communi¬ 
ties  all  across  the  map  issued  temporary  certificates  so  business 
could  be  conducted  when  President  Roosevelt  closed  the  banks! 
More  illustrations  than  you  can  easily  count.  312  pages, 
softbound. 

Modern  U.S.  Paper  Money,  by  Charles  O'Donnell. 
(Stock  No.  BOD-880)  $15.00 

Describes  small-size  notes  of  our  own  era.  Much  informa¬ 
tion.  336  pages,  illustrated,  softbound. 


United  States  National  Bank  Notes  and  Their 
Seals,  by  Dewitt  G.  Prather.  Hardbound.  (Stock 
No.  BPR-885)  $40.00 

This  elegant  book,  obviously  a  "labor  of  love"  on  the  part 
of  the  author,  contains  numerous  color  plates  reproducing  seals 
of  the  various  states.  The  main  part  of  the  text  consists  of  sepa¬ 
rate  discussions,  illustrated,  of  the  different  states,  together  with 
artistic  and  technical  considerations  pertaining  to  the  designs. 
197  pages. 


Books  on  World 
and  Ancient  Issues 

The  following  books  are  in  the  various  fields  as¬ 
sociated  with  world  coins,  world  paper  money,  and 
ancient  coins.  We  recommend  them  highly! 

Standard  Guide  to  South  Asian  Coins  and  Paper 
Money,  by  Bruce,  Dial,  and  Rhodes.  (Stock  No. 
BBR-905)  $42.50 

A  608-page,  illustrated,  hardbound  guide  to  this  important 
area. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED! 

Unusual  World  Coins:  A  Standard  Catalogue 
of  World  Coins— Companion  Listing  and  Price 
Guide  of  Novel  Non-Circulating  Coins,  by  Co¬ 
lin  R.  Bruce  II.  (Stock  No.  BBR-907)  $14.95 

This  volume  discusses  privately-produced  coins,  "fantasies," 
coins  produced  especially  for  collectors  (but  not  used  exten¬ 
sively  as  legal  tender  in  the  countries  indicated),  and  so  on— 
lots  of  fascinating  numismatic  issues,  most  of  which  are  illus¬ 
trated  together  with  market  values.  The  author,  of  course,  is  one 
of  the  best  known  authorities  in  the  world  coin  field. 


Money  of  the  World,  by  Richard  C.  Doty.  (Stock 
No.  B DO-907)  $30.00 

A  large  and  handsomely  illustrated  book  on  coins  of  all  eras. 
Written  by  one  of  America's  most  prominent  numismatic  ex¬ 
perts,  formerly  a  respected  curator  at  the  American  Numisma¬ 
tic  Society,  now  with  The  Smithsonian  Institution.  A  nice 
overview  of  the  coinage  from  the  earliest  days  of  centuries  ago 
right  down  to  the  present  era.  240  pages,  illustrated,  hardbound. 

Encyclopedia  of  Mexican  Paper  Money,  by  Duane 
D.  Douglas.  (Stock  No.  BDO-915)  $22.50 

A  368-page,  illustrated,  softbound  guide  to  paper  money  from 
south  of  the  border.  The  standard  reference  on  the  subject 

Standard  Price  Guide  of  World  Crowns  and  Tal¬ 
ers,  by  Frank  Draskovic.  (Stock  No.  BDR-910) 
$19.50 

An  important  reference,  560  pages  in  length,  illustrated,  soft- 
bound,  to  collectors  of  these  popular  series — by  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  experts  in  the  field. 


NEW  EDITION! 

Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins,  by  Chester 
Krause  and  Clifford  Mishler,  new  1988  edition, 
softbound.  (Stock  No.  BKR-921)  $29.95 

Just  released,  this  book,  like  the  predecessors,  is  the  size  of 
the  Manhattan  telephone  directory  and  contains  just  about 
everything  you  ever  wanted  to  know  on  the  subject  of  world 
coins!  1,632  pages. 


Standard  Catalog  of  World  Gold  Coins,  by  Chester 
L.  Krause  and  Clifford  Mishler.  (Stock  No.  BKR- 
333)  $45.00 

This  640-page  reference  lists  and  prices  by  date  and  mink- 
mark  the  various  gold  coin  issues  from  1601  to  present.  Soft- 
bound,  illustrated. 


CLASSIC  REFERENCE 

Roman  Coins,  by  Harold  Mattingly.  (Stock 
No.  BMA-900)  $30.00 

300  pages  plus  64  additional  pages  of  plates.  A  reprint  of 
this  classic  1927  work  on  the  coins  of  Rome,  with  narrative  text 
giving  the  background  of  Republican,  Imperial,  later  Imperial, 
Provincial,  and  other  coinages. 


Standard  Catalogue  of  World  Paper  Money,  Vol¬ 
ume  1,  by  Albert  Pick.  (Stock  No.  BPI-304) 
$35.00 

This,  the  first  volume  of  a  two-volume  set,  gives  detailed  cover¬ 
age  of  commercial  and  restricted-circulation  notes  document¬ 
ing  250  years  of  issues,  345  issuing  authorities— a  listing  of 
16,300  notes  accompanied  by  7,600  photographs!  All  you  want 
to  know— and  probably  much  more— about  the  subject  indi¬ 
cated,  all  by  one  of  the  world's  leading  authorities.  928  pages, 
hardbound. 

Standard  Catalogue  of  World  Paper  Money,  Vol¬ 
ume  2,  by  Albert  Pick.  (Stock  No.  BPI-305) 
$35.00 

A  companion  to  the  above-listed  reference,  this  lists  all  legal 
tender  (regular  circulating  notes)  of  various  national  govern¬ 
ments,  full  coverage  of  the  18th  through  the  20th  century.  Cov¬ 
ered  are  notes  by  260  issuing  authorities.  All  in  all,  21,000  notes 
are  listed,  accompanied  by  9,600  original  photographs.  Virtu¬ 
ally  a  library  on  the  subject  of  paper  money!  1,087  pages, 
hardbound. 


FIRST  TIME  OFFERED 

1988-1989  World  Coin  Catalogue-20th  Cen¬ 
tury,  by  Gunter  Schon.  (Stock  No.  BSC-950) 
$24.95 

The  new  sixth  edition  of  this  well-known  work.  Over  1,000 
pages  are  used  to  describe  over  10,000  coins.  Over  3,000  pho¬ 
tographs  are  included.  A  standard  reference. 


Canadian  Currency,  Exchange  and  Finance  Dur¬ 
ing  the  French  Period,  by  Adam  Shortt.  (Stock 
No.  BSH-934)  Published  at  $63.00.  SPECIAL 
$39.95 

A  compendium  of  articles  edited  and  introduced  by  Adam 
Shortt.  Originally  published  in  1925,  reprinted  in  two  volumes 
in  1968.  Quality  hardbound,  total  of  1,127  pages.  An  excellent 
reference  source  on  early  money  of  Canada.  A  must  for  the 
advanced  numismatic  library.  Two-volume  set.  Included  are 
original  documents  from  the  Canadian  Archives,  with  many 
references  to  French-Canadian  colonial  coins  and  card  mon¬ 
ey.  An  excellent  source  reference  of  early  money  of  Canada, 
and  a  "must"  for  the  advanced  numismatic  library— including 
collectors  of  United  States  coins.  Highly  recommended! 

Spink's  Catalogue  of  British  Colonial  and  Com¬ 
monwealth  Coins,  by  Andre  P.  deClermont  and 
John  Wheeler.  (Stock  No.  BWH-900)  $40.00 

This  new  book  is  destined  to  become  the  standard  reference 
in  the  field.  704  pages  in  length,  hardbound,  and  profusely  il¬ 
lustrated,  the  volume  details  all  British  colonial  and  Common¬ 
wealth  issues,  including  Canada,  West  Indies.  Central  Africa. 
India,  New  Zealand,  etc.  A  hefty  volume  which  is  sure  to  lie 
enjoyed. 
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Take  up  to  a  20%  discount  on  every  book  on  this  page! 


Collecting  Coin*  b>  Design:  A  Type  Collector's 
Handbook,  bv  William  D.  Radeker.  (Stock  No. 
BRA-708)  $4.95 

Short  essays,  thoughts,  and  ideas  on  collecting  by  design 
types.  67  pages,  softbound.  Not  illustrated. 

Varietv  Identification  Manual  for  U.S.  Half  Dimes, 
1794-1837,  by  )ules  Reiver.  (Stock  No.  B RE-711) 
$6.50 

A  key  and  quick  index,  plus  rarity  ratings  to  Valentine's  half 
dime  book.  (See  our  stock  number  BVA-706.)  A  valuable  refer¬ 
ence  for  the  specialist.  37  pages,  illustrated,  softbound. 


USEFUL  REFERENCE! 

Variety  Identification  Manual  For  United 
States  Quarter  Dollars  1796-1838,  by  |ules 
Reiver.  (Stock  No.  BRE-712)  $9.00 

A  quick  finding  guide  to  quarter  dollar  varieties  of  the  year, 
in  combination  with  revised  rarity  ratings.  40  pages,  illustrat¬ 
ed.  A  very  handy  manual  tor  the  dealer,  specialist,  and  anyone 
else  interested  in  early  quarter  dollars. 


The  Other  Side  of  the  Coin,  by  Ed  Rochette.  (Stock 
No.  BRO-719)  $9.95 

Foreword  by  Ed  Reiter.  A  delightful  compendium  of  short  sto¬ 
ries  associated  with  coining  and  minting  around  the  world.  Fas¬ 
cinating  reading  about  coins  of  the  American  West,  numismatic 
personalities,  paper  money,  organizations,  and  other  timely 
topics.  Entertaining  and  educational — a  delightful  and,  in  the 
field  of  coin  books,  rare  combination.  200  pages,  169  photo¬ 
graphs,  softbound. 

Making  Money,  by  Ed  Rochette.  (Stock  No.  BRO- 
720)  $9.95 

A  fascinating  book,  highly  enjoyable,  by  one  of  America's 
best-known  numismatic  writers.  In  this  150  page  illustrated  soft- 
bound  volume,  Ed  Rochette  regales  the  reader  with  many  fas¬ 
cinating  stories  of  counterfeiters,  issuers  of  phony  numismatic 
pieces,  impostors,  and  the  like.  Definitely  worth  having — a  vol¬ 
ume  you  can  curl  up  and  spend  an  evening  with! 

Early  American  Tokens  (Pre-1833),  by  Russell 
Rulau.  (Stock  No.  BRU-781)  $4.95 

An  excellent  reference  concerning  early  trade  tokens  by  one 
of  America's  most  qualified  numismatic  scholars.  The  first  in 
a  series  of  publications,  which,  together,  constitute  a  library 
on  tokens  of  the  19th  century  and  earlier. 

Hard  Times  Tokens,  by  Russell  Rulau.  (Stock  No. 
BRU-783)  $4.95 

Covers  Hard  Times  tokens  of  the  1833-1844  era.  The  revision 
and  updating  of  the  classic  Lyman  H.  Low  reference,  with  ma¬ 
ny  additions.  Much  historical  data.  58  pages,  illustrated,  soft- 
bound.  With  prices  (as  are  all  of  the  Rulau  monographs). 

U.S.  Merchants'  Tokens  1845-1860,  by  Russell 
Rulau.  (Stock  No.  BRU-785)  $9.95 

Another  standard  reference  by  this  prolific  author.  Delight¬ 
ful  reading  concerning  the  tokens  of  this  era.  125  pages,  illus¬ 
trated,  softbound. 

U.S.  Trade  Tokens,  1866-1889,  by  Russell  Rulau. 
(Stock  No.  BRU-787)  $12.95 

A  masterful  catalogue  of  these  absorbing  issues!  With  rarity 
and  price  information.  244  pages,  illustrated,  softbound. 

Tokens  of  the  Gay  Nineties  1890-1900,  by  Russell 
Rulau.  (Stock  No.  BRU-788)  $12.95 

Russell  Rulau,  who  is  recent  times  has  been  America's  most 
prolific  chronicler  of  tokens,  has  done  it  again — with  a  really 
fascinating  168-page  softbound  volume  detailing  all  sorts  of 
tokens  and  related  items  from  this  colorful  period  in  Ameri¬ 
can  history.  A  '  must"  for  anyone  interested  in  tokens  or  in  the 
romantic  era  covered. 

Medallic  Portraits  of  Washington,  by  Russell  Rulau 
and  George  Fuld.  (Stock  No.  BRU-789)  $29.95 

An  updated  and  vastly  revised  version  of  the  19th-century 
work  by  W.S  Baker  A  masterful  compilation  which  details 
Washington  pieces  from  the  1790s  through  the  19th  century. 
A  treasure  trove  of  information,  and  a  must  for  every  serious 
numismatist.  Highly  recommended!  307  pages,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated,  softbound. 

Russell  Rulau  Library  Offer.  (Stock  No.  BRU-795) 
$55.00 

A  "library"  of  Russell  Rulau's  most  popular  books — our  stock 
numbers  BRU-781,  783,  785,  787,  and  789,  total  price  if  pur- 
r  based  individually,  $62  75.  Order  them  all  at  once  and  you 
get  better  than  a  10%  discount! 

(  ivil  War  Sutler  Tokens  and  Cardboard  Scrip,  by 
David  E.  Schenkman.  (Stock  No.  BSC-773) 
$27.50 

A  beautifully  illustrated  book,  by  one  of  America's  leading 


numismatic  scholars,  describing  "money"  issued  by  sutlers  who 
operated  "camp  stores"  with  military  units.  103  pages, 
hardbound. 

Merchant  Tokens  of  Washington,  D.C.,  by  David 
E.  Schenkman.  (Stock  No.  BSC-775)  $20.00 

Magnificently  illustrated  listing  of  early  issues,  complete  with 
historical  information  and  fascinating  data.  80  pages, 
hardbound. 

Collecting  and  Investing  in  United  States  Small 
Cents,  by  Thomas  K.  Schmeider.  (Stock  No. 
BSC-780)  $10.00 

This  information-filled  text  gives  one  collector's  view  of  how 
to  go  about  getting  involved  in  small  cents.  Mintage  procedures, 
errors  and  varieties,  storage,  investment  charts,  and  other  things 
are  included.  Although  Flying  Eagle,  Indian,  and  Lincoln  cents 
are  collected  by  just  about  everyone,  there  is  little  literature  avail¬ 
able  concerning  them.  This  book  helps  remedy  the  situation! 
110  pages,  some  illustrations,  softbound. 

United  States  Type  Coins,  by  Norman  Stack.  (Stock 
No.  B ST-706)  $15.00 

This  well-known  numismatist  and  author  presents  an  illus¬ 
trated  history  of  the  federal  coinage.  A  very  nice  "portfolio" 
of  various  designs  from  the  earliest  years  onward.  96  pages, 
illustrated  in  color,  hardbound.  This  is  the  previous  edition  (see 
next  listing),  and  as  we  go  to  press  we  only  have  a  couple  doz¬ 
en  copies  remaining. 

(New  Edition)  United  States  Type  Coins,  by  Nor¬ 
man  Stack.  (Stock  No.  BST-707)  $24.95. 

The  latest  edition,  with  updated  information,  of  Norman 
Stack’s  popular  book  on  collecting  and  arranging  United  States 
coins  by  design  types  (see  preceding  listing). 

History  of  the  First  U.S.  Mint,  by  Frank  H.  Stewart. 
(Stock  No.  B ST-71 4)  $30.00 

Reprint.  A  view  of  the  operations  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
in  the  early  days.  Written  by  the  man  who  subsequently  pur¬ 
chased  the  building  and,  for  reasons  perplexing  today,  ultimate¬ 
ly  demolished  it.  Valuable  reading— a  basic  text.  224  pages, 
illustrated,  hardbound. 

American  Political  Badges  and  Medalets  1789- 
1892,  by  Edmund  B.  Sullivan.  (Stock  No.  BSU- 
761)  $60.00 

An  updating  and  revision  of  the  D^Vitt  work,  this  treats  differ¬ 
ent  numismatic  items  relating  to  presidential  campaigns — 
successful  candidates  as  well  as  obscure  and  minor  contenders. 
The  standard  reference  on  the  subject.  656  pages,  illustrated, 
hardbound. 

American  Political  Ribbons  and  Ribbon  Badges, 
1825-1981,  by  Edmund  B.  Sullivan  and  Roger 
A.  Fischer.  (Stock  No.  BSU-763)  $60.00 

A  large  format  book  illustrating  memorabilia  from  past  po¬ 
litical  campaigns— another  valuable  book  for  the  historian, 
researcher,  dealer,  and  Americana  enthusiast.  394  pages,  ex¬ 
tensively  illustrated,  hardbound. 

Silver  and  Gold  Commemorative  Coins  1892-1954, 
by  Anthony  Swiatek  and  Walter  Breen.  (Stock 
No.  BSW-741)  Published  at  $35,  Special  Net 
Price  $29.95 

A  large  format,  362-page,  hardbound  book  detailing  the  his¬ 
tory  of  various  commemorative  issues.  A  must  for  every  refer¬ 
ence  library.  Everything  you  wanted  to  know  about 
commemoratives — and  more — by  two  well  known  numisma¬ 
tic  authors. 

The  Walking  Liberty  Half  Dollar,  by  Anthony  Swia¬ 
tek.  (Stock  No.  BSW-743)  $9.95 

A  72-page  softbound  guide  to  one  of  America's  most  popu¬ 
lar  series.  Discusses  various  date  and  mintmark  varieties  in¬ 
dividually  and  gives  comments  concerning  their  availability. 

Counterfeit,  Mis-struck,  and  Unofficial  U.S.  Coins, 
by  Don  Taxay.  (Stock  No.  BTA-771)  $8.00 

An  interesting  view  of  many  diverse  United  States  issues,  in¬ 
cluding  restrikes  and  "fancy  pieces"  made  at  the  Mint  for  col¬ 
lectors,  deceptive  forgeries  made  by  private  individuals,  and 
other  items.  A  very  important  book  for  the  serious  numisamatist. 
Books  such  as  this  contribute  to  a  great  awareness  of  coins,  re¬ 
search  methods,  and  other  disciplines.  221  pages,  illustrated, 
softbound. 

U.S.  Mint  and  Coinage,  by  Don  Taxay.  (Stock  No. 
BTA-774)  $35.00 

Dave  Bowers  was  once  asked  to  name  the  five  most  valua¬ 
ble  books  ever  produced  on  the  subject  of  United  States  coin¬ 
age,  and  this  was  one  of  them!  This  reprint,  illustrated  and 
hardbound,  is  over  400  pages  in  length  and  discusses  in  detail 
the  operations  of  the  US  Mint  from  the  earliest  days  onward. 
Lots  of  fascinating  "behind  the  scenes"  information  is 
provided— pleasures,  scandals,  little-known  information,  and 
much  more.  In  addition,  there  is  much  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  designs  of  later  issues  from  the  20th  century— the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Washington  quarter,  the  new  silver  designs 
of  1916,  the  Buffalo  nickel,  and  others.  An  absolutely  essentia/ 


book  for  each  and  every  person  interested  in  United  States 
coins! 


IMPORTANT  REFERENCE 

A  Reference  to  U.S.  Federal  Gold  Coinage, 
by  Paul  S.  Taglione,  set  of  four  volumes  cover¬ 
ing  $1,  $2  Vi,  and  $3  gold  plus  a  final  volume 
titled  “An  Investment  Philosophy  for  the  Pru¬ 
dent  Consumer."  The  set:  (Stock  No.  BTA-801) 
$108.00 

This  set  of  four  softbound  manuals  embodies  painstaking  re¬ 
search  on  the  availability,  grading,  market  information,  etc.  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  subjects  studied.  The  author  goes  into  exhaustive 
detail  and  reveals  much  information  not  available  in  any  other 
single  printed  source.  The  first  volume  contains  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  gold  coinage  plus  a  detailed  discussion  of  gold  dollars. 
The  second  volume  covers  quarter  eagles.  The  third  volume 
treats  $3  pieces,  while  the  fourth  volume  gives  much  techni¬ 
cal  information  on  investment  philosophies.  All  in  all  the  pages 
total  667  plus  various  un-numbered  introductory  pages.  Soft- 
bound,  not  illustrated. 

Much  technical  information  is  given  concerning  quantities 
minted,  quality  of  specimens  apt  to  be  encountered  (striking 
peculiarities,  availability  of  certain  coins  in  higher  grades,  etc.), 
and,  in  particular,  investment  commentary. 


Rare  Coin  Investment  Strategy,  by  Scott  A.  Travers. 
(Stock  No.  BTR-700)  $19.95 

This  136-page  book,  well  illustrated,  hardbound,  and  with 
an  attractive  dust  jacket,  contains  many  useful  pointers  on  the 
subject  of  coins  as  an  investment.  The  chapter  titles  are  allur¬ 
ing  and  include  "Rare  Coin  Wealth  Building,"  "Assembling  a 
Collection  of  Top  Performers,"  "Making  a  Fortune  is  Condition¬ 
al,"  and  other  timely  topics.  Several  introductory  pages  by 
Walter  Breen  are  sufficiently  fascinating  that  it's  a  shame  he 
wasn't  invited  to  contribute  a  chapter  or  two!  All  in  all,  here 
is  a  nifty  book  which  will  appeal  to  anyone  interested  in  the 
popular  subject  of  rare  coins  as  an  investment  medium. 

The  United  States  Half  Dimes,  by  D.W.  Valentine. 
(Stock  No.  BVA-706)  $40.00 

Quality  illustrated  hardbound  reprint  of  this  1931  classic,  with 
new  introduction  by  Q.  David  Bowers  and  with  additional  ma¬ 
terial  by  Messrs.  Ahwash,  Breen,  Davis,  Neil,  and  Newlin— 
literally  a  "library"  on  this  interesting  denomination.  A  superb 
book  and  the  standard  reference  in  the  field. 


Confidential  Discount  Offer! 

For  any  order  of  books  totaling  up  to 
$99.99  at  our  list  prices,  from  Rare  Coin 
Reviexv  No.  69,  take  a  confidential  10% 
discount!  For  book  orders  of  $100  or 
more,  take  a  confidential  20%  discount! 
Just  write  "10%  book  discount"  or  "20% 
book  discount"  on  your  order  blank,  as 
the  case  may  be,  so  we  will  honor  the 
offer.  If  you  telephone  your  order  and 
charge  it  to  your  credit  card,  be  sure  to 
mention  it  as  well.  This  offer  is  for  a 
limited  time  only  and  will  not  be  adver¬ 
tised  publicly! 

Morgan  and  Peace  Silver  Dollars,  by  Leroy  Van  Al¬ 
len  and  A.  George  Mallis.  (Stock  No.  BVA-726) 
$29.95 

A  large  and  lavish  316-page,  illustrated,  hardbound  book 
describing  in  detail  the  background  and  production  of  Mor¬ 
gan  and  Peace  dollars,  the  minting  and  melting,  and  providing 
the  reader  with  an  incredibly  detailed  listing  of  minute  die  var¬ 
ieties.  An  essential  text  for  those  involved  in  the  popular  silver 
dollar  series— a  standard  reference. 

Catalogue  of  Coin  Designers  and  Engravers,  by 
Zdenek  Veseley.  (Stock  No.  BVE-744)  $11.00 

A  listing  in  alphabetical  order  of  designers  and  engraven,  from 
various  countries,  and  their  works.  262  pages,  reproduced  from 
typewritten  text,  some  illustrations,  softbound. 

Cameo  Proofs  1950-1964,  by  Val  |.  Webb.  (Stock 
No.  BWE-751)  $14.95 

A  discussion  of  cameo  or  "frosted”  Proof  coins  of  the  wars 
indicated.  Interesting!  115  pages,  illustrated,  softbound 
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Take  up  to  a  20%  discount  on  every  book  on  this  page! 


A  Catalogue  of  Modern  World  Coins,  1850-1964, 
by  R.S.  Yeoman.  (Stock  No.  BYE-940)  $9.95 

Revised  and  edited  by  Arthur  and  Ira  Friedberg.  Published 
by  Whitman.  The  latest  edition  it  over  500  pages  in  length  and 
contains  a  wealth  of  information.  Illustrated,  softbound. 

NOSTALGIA  SPECIAL! 

While  the  tape  cassettes  we  offer  have  nothing 
to  do  with  rare  coins,  they  do  bring  back  memo¬ 
ries  of  “the  good  old  days"  from  the  earlier  part 
of  the  century  and  are  very  enjoyable  to  listen  to. 

These  cassettes  sell  for  $8.95  each,  but  we  will 
pretend  that  they  are  “books,"  so  that  if  you  take 
advantage  of  our  special  confidential  discount  of 
20%  (subject  to  terms  mentioned  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Books  for  Sale  section),  they  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  less  than  that.  So,  you  might  want  to  buy 
all  five!  We've  listened  to  these  cassettes  ourselves, 
have  enjoyed  them,  and  now  offer  them  to  you. 

The  glorious  Regina  Music  Box,  Volume  I.  Waltzes 
and  vaudeville  songs.  (Stock  No.  Music-1)  $8.95 

28  tunes  totally,  including  The  Blue  Danube,  In  the  Good 
Old  Summertime,  My  Old  Kentucky  Home,  Wedding  of  the 
Winds,  Dixie,  etc. 

The  glorious  Regina  Music  Box,  Volume  II.  Cake¬ 
walks,  rags,  and  marches.  (Stock  No.  Music-2) 
$8.95 


With  28  tunes,  including  Porcupine  Rag,  Tickled  to  Death, 
Florida  Rag,  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever,  Mockingbird,  Under  the 
Double  Eagle  (Aha— coin  collectors  should  like  this!),  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  March,  Georgia  Camp  Meeting,  etc.  We  should  men¬ 
tion  that  this  and  the  preceding  cassette  have  been  recorded 
on  a  Style  38  coin-operated  automatic  disc-changing  music  in¬ 
strument  made  by  the  Regina  Music  Box  Company  of  Rahway, 
New  jersey,  in  the  year  1900. 

Gospel  Player  Piano.  (Stock  No.  Music-3)  $8.95 

Featuring  hymns  accompanied  by  vocals  by  R.P.  Bruce  Mac 
Gregor,  including  When  the  Roll  is  Called  Up  Yonder,  Lead 
Kindly  Light,  Church  in  the  Wildwood,  How  Great  Thou  Art, 
Amazing  Grace,  etc. 

Good  Old-Fashioned  Player  Piano  Music,  Volume 

II. 

A  nifty  cassette  featuring  lots  of  good  old-time  melodies,  in¬ 
cluding  You  Always  Hurt  the  One  You  Love,  Stars  and  Stripes 
Forever,  Sweet  Georgia  Brown,  California  Here  I  Come,  When 
the  Saints  Come  Marching  In,  Bill  Bailey  Won't  You  Please 
Come  Home,  etc.  (Stock  No.  Music-4)  $8.95 

Good  Old-Fashioned  Player  Piano  Music,  Volume 

III.  (Stock  No.  Music-5)  $8.95 

Another  cassette  with  different  player  piano  tunes,  a  whole 
collection  of  them,  with  just  a  few  titles  being  I'm  Looking  Over 
a  Four  Leaf  Clover,  Up  a  Lazy  River,  San  Francisco,  What  a  Girl! 
What  a  Night!,  I  Wish  I  Could  Shimmy  Like  My  Sister  Kate, 
Waiting  for  the  Robert  E.  Lee,  etc.  This  and  the  other  player 
piano  cassettes  were  recorded  on  an  "Autopiano"  made  circa 
1923,  and  now  in  the  Roehl  Collection  in  New  York. 


More  on  the  Central  Mining  Company 

The  following  letter  is  from  Brian  D.  Wake: 

"I  enjoyed  the  feature  article,  'Central  Mining 
Company  Notes,'  in  your  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  66. 
My  great-grandfather  died  in  the  Central  Mine  in 
the  1880s.  My  grandfather  lived  in  Central  as  a 
child.  Not  all  houses  in  Central  are  abandoned,  and 
there  is  an  annual  reunion  service  at  the  Central 
Mine  Methodist  Church.  I  am  a  member  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  the  church.  My  great¬ 
grandmother ;  Jayne  Bryant,  is  mentioned  on  the 
back  page  of  the  church  bulletin  I  have  enclosed. 

"A  good  friend  of  mine  is  compiling  a  history  of 
Central  Mine.  We  would  like  to  purchase  examples 
of  Central  notes.  Any  help  in  locating  some  would 
be  appreciated." 

Editor's  Note:  The  Central  Mine  reunion  service 
is  traditionally  held  either  the  last  Sunday  in  July 
or  the  first  Sunday  in  August,  according  to  the  bulle¬ 
tin  Mr.  Wake  sent  along.  Anyone  with  notes  to  fur¬ 
nish  is  invited  to  write  us,  and  we  will  pass  the 
correspondence  along  to  Mr.  Wake. 


ORDER  EARLY! 


Hewitt  Research  Reprint  Offering! 


We  contracted  with  Lee  F.  Hewitt,  the  late  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Numismatic  Scrapbook  Magazine,  to 
acquire  the  unsold  remainder  of  his  "Hewitt's  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Information  Series"  reprints  issued  many 
years  ago.  In  recent  times,  these  publications  have 
been  out  of  print  and  have,  when  available,  been 
priced  at  $5  to  $10  per  copy,  or  even  more.  Partic¬ 
ularly  elusive  and  in  demand  have  been  Walter 
Breen's  specialized  monographs  on  United  States 
gold  coins— the  only  references  available  which  dis¬ 
cuss  these  coins  by  minute  die  varieties. 

The  following  offering  is  made  subject  to  prior 
sale.  For  some  of  the  titles  we  have  very  few  co¬ 
pies  on  hand.  The  way  books  sell  around  here,  it's 
a  sure  bet  that  before  long  a  "sold  out"  notice  will 
be  posted.  So,  if  you  want  to  add  these  valuable 
items  to  your  library,  now  is  the  time  to  order  them. 
We  note  parenthetically  that  these  research  guides 
were  originally  published  at  prices  from  75  cents 
to  $2  each— with  these  prices  being  printed  on  the 
covers.  Prices  we  charge  are  more  than  that,  but 
are  still  less  than  they  might  sell  for  on  the  out-of- 
print  book  market— just  as  a  group  of  six  early  Rare 
Coin  Review  copies  recently  sold  for  over  $250  for 
the  group — many  multiples  of  the  price  we  origi¬ 
nally  sold  them  for! 

Of  course,  each  monograph  is  guaranteed  to 
please.  Order  early! 

Dies  and  Coinage,  by  Walter  Breen.  35  pages. 
An  excellent  discussion  of  how  dies  are  prepared 
and  how  coins  are  made— a  classic.  (Stock  No. 
BHR-1)  $6.00 

Major  Varieties  of  U.S.  Gold  Dollars,  by  Walter 
Breen.  A  gold  mine  of  information  for  the 
specialist— all  about  die  varieties,  rarity,  and  so  on. 
We  use  the  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  reference 
library  copy  continuously,  and  you'll  use  yours  as 
well!  24  pages.  (Stock  No.  BHR-2)  $8.00 

Major  Varieties  of  the  United  States  Three- 
Dollar  Gold  Pieces,  by  Walter  Breen.  A  compan¬ 


ion  monograph  to  the  preceding,  this  tells  all  about 
$3  pieces,  their  varieties,  rarity  of  each,  and  so  on — 
another  treasure  trove  of  data!  24  pages.  (Stock  No. 
BHR-3)  $8.00 

Varieties  of  United  States  Half  Eagles  1839-1929, 

by  Walter  Breen.  Charlotte  and  Dahlonega  coins, 
Philadelphia  issues,  San  Francisco  and  New 
Orleans  issues— die  varieties,  rarity  information,  you 
name  it  and  you'll  find  it!  Another  valuable  guide. 
45  pages.  (Stock  No.  BHR-4)  $10.00 

United  States  Eagles,  by  Walter  Breen.  This  dan¬ 
dy  59-page  monograph  covers  the  entire  series  from 
1795  through  1933  and  gives  much  information  not 
available  elsewhere.  Still  another  "must"  for  any 
serious  collector  of  gold  coins.  (Stock  No.  BHR-5) 
$12.00 

SPECIAL  OFFER  ON  WALTER  BREEN'S  GOLD 
MONOGRAPHS:  Buy  one  of  each  of  the  gold 
monographs  listed  earlier,  Stock  Nos.  BHR-2 
through  BHR-5  inclusive,  four  different  titles.  Our 
regular  price  totals  $38.  Special  Deal:  $25!  Request 
Stock  No.  B HR-6,  $25,  when  you  order  the  set. 

How  United  States  Coins  are  Made,  by  Walter 
Thompson.  One  of  America's  foremost  numisma¬ 
tic  scholars  discusses  minting  procedures  and  coin 
preparation,  illustrated  with  many  views  of  what's 
going  on— a  fascinating  monograph.  Although  the 
book  is  only  48  pages  in  length,  it  contains  11  chap¬ 
ters!  You'll  enjoy  reading  it.  (Stock  No.  BHR-7)  $6.00 

Indian  Cent  Date  Varieties,  by  Capt.  Otto  C. 
Steinberger.  A  handy  15-page  monograph  on  Indi¬ 
an  cents,  listed  by  dates,  with  die  characteristics, 
recutting,  interesting  information  concerning  each. 
A  couple  of  years  ago,  when  we  were  doing  some 
research  on  the  Indian  cent  series,  we  couldn’t  lay 
our  hands  on  a  copy  of  this  and  had  to  borrow  one 
from  the  A.N.A.  Library!  You  don't  have  to  do  this, 


if  you  order  now  while  our  supply  lasts.  (Stock  No. 
BHR-8)  $4.00 

United  States  Numismatic  Dictionary,  by  Ted  N. 

Weissbuch  and  Lee  F.  Hewitt.  Can  you  define  such 
terms  as  "Louisiana  cent,"  "mill,"  "fip,"  and  "Frac¬ 
tional  Currency  Shield"?  Well,  you  can  define  these 
and  many  other  numismatic  words  and  terms  if  you 
have  this  39-page  monograph.  (Stock  No.  BHR-10) 
$5.00 

How  To  Read  Greek  Coins,  by  Paul  Pennington. 
22-page  monograph  on  how  to  decipher  the 
legends  found  on  these  pieces.  Interesting  and  in¬ 
formative.  (Stock  No.  BHR-11)  $4.00 

A  Tentative  Checklist  of  Spanish-American  Bust- 
Type  Silver,  by  Robert  M.  Ramsay.  A  large,  67-page, 
invaluable  monograph  covering  coins  issued  in 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  other  Central  and  South  Ameri¬ 
can  areas  under  Spanish  influence.  A  must  for  the 
numismatist.  (Stock  No.  BHR-12)  $10.00 

Prisoner  of  War  Monies  and  Medals,  by  Arlie  R. 
Slabaugh.  A  fascinating  monograph  covering  pris¬ 
oner  of  war  money,  not  only  concentration  camps 
of  the  Nazi  era,  but  also  money  issued  here  in  the 
United  States  and  used  by  prisoners  of  war  who 
were  interned  in  dozens  of  different  towns  in  the 
various  states— plus  other  listings— plus  lots  of  text. 
A  valuable  monograph  for  the  numismatist  as  well 
as  the  student  of  World  War  II.  (Stock  No.  BHR-13) 
$10.00 

ANOTHER  SPECIAL  OFFER  OF  HEWITT 
REPRINTS:  Here  is  a  composite  offering  with  vari¬ 
ous  titles  to  appeal  to  the  numismatist  with  eclec¬ 
tic  interests:  one  each  of  BHR-7  ($6);  BHR-8  ($4); 
and  BHR-12  ($10).  These  three  monographs,  if  pur¬ 
chased  separately  total  $20,  but  order  (Stock  No. 
BHR-14)— representing  this  Special  Offer— and  take 
all  three  away  for  just  $12  for  the  group. 
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F  YOU  HAVE  IT,  DISPLAY 


Protect,  store,  and  display  your  collection  to  its 
finest  advantage — all  with  our  Kingswood  Display 
Holders.  Each  measures  8  x  10  inches  in  size  and 
is  made  of  sturdy  Lucite  plastic,  black  with  gold  im¬ 
printing,  sandwiched  between  two  clear  sheets,  and 
secured  with  screws  at  the  border.  Each  holder  is 
of  museum  quality  and  is  the  finest  on  the  market 
and  comes  in  a  protective  box.  Each  holder  matches 
others  in  the  series,  so  if  you  acquire  several  holders 
or,  for  that  matter,  all  of  them,  they  will  make  a 
beautiful  exhibit.  Now  you  can  be  truly  ready  to 
display  those  beautiful  pieces  you  have  been  buy¬ 
ing  or  plan  to  acquire! 

Each  Kingswood  holder  is  available  singly  for 
$28.50.  The  cost  is  no  more  than  you  would  pay 
for  a  “standard”  holder  of  the  same  size  and  for¬ 
mat,  except  that  "standard”  holders  usually  are  not 
g old  imprinted  but,  rather,  are  printed  with  silk- 
screen  or  transfer  lettering.  The  Kingswood  holders 
each  have  bright  gold  letters  that  are  individually 
stamped— adding  a  special  jewel-like  quality  to  your 
display.  Each  holder  has  been  designed  by  Q.  David 
Bowers,  Raymond  N.  Merena,  and  Thomas  J.  Beck¬ 
er,  and  is  custom-made  to  our  exacting  specifica¬ 
tions.  Since  their  release,  Kingswood  holders  have 
been  enthusiastically  acclaimed,  and  often  a  cli¬ 
ent  will  buy  one  or  two,  then  come  back  to  acquire 
all  of  the  others! 

Kingswood  holders,  KW-1  through  KW-9,  are  in¬ 
tended  to  store  a  collection  of  United  States  coins 
by  design  types.  Each  holder  contains  issues  first 
released  during  the  time  span.  Thus,  KW-5,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  contains  new  designs  of  bronze,  nickel,  and 
silver  coins  first  released  from  1861-1900.  In  that 
holder  are  all  of  the  Barber  silver  coins,  a  space  each 
for  the  dime,  quarter,  and  half  dollar,  first  released 
in  1892,  the  Liberty  Head  nickel,  and  so  on.  As  a 
group,  Kingswood  holders  show  the  progress  of  our 
nation's  coinage.  Filling  Kingswood  holder,  KW-7, 
which  includes  new  issues  from  1951  onward,  is 
a  snap,  then  as  you  go  back  in  time  the  challenge 
increases! 

Kingswood  holders  KW-10  through  KW-13  and 
KW-15  make  it  possible  for  you  to  build  a  type  set 
of  United  States  commemorative  silver  and  gold 
coins  from  1892  to  date,  plus  certain  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  gold  commemoratives. 

Take  some  time  now  to  read  through  the  listings, 
and  find  out  what  an  enjoyable  experience  it  can 
be  to  collect  and  display  these  beautiful  holders. 
And  make  sure  you  don't  miss  the  specials! 

KINGSWOOD  TYPE  COLLECTION  HOLDERS 

Kingswood  Holder  KW-1 
New  Issues  Copper  and  Silver  1793-1799 

This  holder  begins  the  panorama  of  American 
coinage  with  new  issues  introduced  during  the 
1791-1799  years,  including  the  half  cent  and  cent 
varieties  of  1793,  the  silver  half  dime  and  dime  types 
of  the  era,  the  1796-1797  half  dollar,  and  so  on.  This 


will  be  the  "toughest”  holder  to  fill— the  greatest 
challenge  of  all.  Note  that  with  the  Kingswood  pro¬ 
gram  you  can  start  with  a  later  holder  and  eventu¬ 
ally  work  back  to  this  one.  But,  this  one  is  listed 
first!  This  holder  contains  openings  for: 

Half  Cent.  Liberty  Cap  Facing  Left,  1793 

Half  Cent.  Liberty  Cap  Facing  Right,  1794-1797 

□  Cent.  Chain  Reverse,  1793 

□  Cent.  Wreath  Reverse,  1793 

□  Cent.  Liberty  Cap,  1793-1796 

□  Cent.  Draped  Bust,  1796-1807 

I  Half  Dime.  Flowing  Hair,  1794-1795 

□  Half  Dime.  Draped  Bust  Small  Eagle,  1796-1797 

□  Dime.  Small  Eagle  Reverse,  1796-1797 

□  Dime.  Heraldic  Eagle,  1798-1807 

C  Quarter.  Small  Eagle  Reverse,  1796 

□  Half  Dollar.  Flowing  Hair,  1794-1795 

Half  Dollar.  Draped  Bust  Small  Eagle,  1796-1797 

□  Dollar.  Flowing  Hair,  1794-1795 

Dollar.  Draped  Bust  Small  Eagle,  1795-1798 

□  Dollar.  Heraldic  Eagle,  1798-1804 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-3 
New  Issues  Copper  and  Silver  1831-1850 

Issues  of  this  era  include  the  Braided  Hair  half 
cent  introduced  in  1840,  the  initial  appearance  of 
Liberty  Seated  coins,  and  other  pieces— all  in  all 
a  fascinating  display!  The  holder  contains  openings 
for: 


□  Half  Cent.  Braided  Hair,  1840-1857 

□  Cent.  Matron  Head  Modified,  1835-1839 

□  Cent.  Braided  Hair,  1840-1857 

□  Half  Dime.  Liberty  Seated  No  Stars  Obverse,  1837-1838 

□  Half  Dime.  Liberty  Seated  Stars  added,  1838-1859 
Dime.  Liberty  Seated  No  Stars  Obverse,  1837-1838 

□  Dime.  Liberty  Seated  Stars  added,  1838-1860 

□  Quarter.  Capped  Bust-Small,  1831-1838 

□  Quarter.  Liberty  Seated,  1838-1865 

□  Half  Dollar.  Capped  Bust-Reeded  Edge,  1836-1837 

□  Half  Dollar.  Capped  Bust-Reeded  Edge,  1838-1839 

□  Half  Dollar.  Liberty  Seated,  1839-1866 

□  Dollar.  Liberty  Seated,  1840-1865 


KW-2 


KW-3 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-2 
New  Issues  Copper  and  Silver  1800-1830 

During  the  1800-1830  era  many  new  designs  were 
issued,  including  the  Draped  Bust  and  Classic  Head 
half  cents,  the  Classic  Head  and  Matron  Head  large 
cents,  two  varieties  of  half  dimes,  two  varieties  of 
dimes,  two  issues  of  quarters,  and  two  issues  of  half 
dollars.  The  holder  contains  openings  for: 


Half  Cent.  Draped  Bust,  1800-1808 

□  Half  Cent.  Classic  Head,  1809-1836 
Cent.  Classic  Head,  1808-1814 

□  Cent.  Matron  Head,  1816-1835 

□  Half  Dime.  Heraldic  Eagle,  1800-1805 
Half  Dime.  Capped  Bust,  1829-1837 
Dime.  Capped  Bust-Large,  1809-1828 
Dime.  Capped  Bust-Small,  1828-1837 

□  Quarter.  Heraldic  Eagle,  1804-1807 
Quarter.  Capped  Bust-Large,  1815-1828 
Half  Dollar.  Heraldic  Eagle,  1801-1807 
Half  Dollar.  Capped  Bust,  1807-1836 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-4 
New  Issues  Copper,  Copper-Nickel, 

Silver  1851-1860 

New  issues  of  the  1851-1860  era  include  the  Fly¬ 
ing  Eagle  and  Indian  cents,  three  varieties  of  three- 
cent  pieces,  and  various  Liberty  Seated  coins.  The 
holder  contains  openings  for: 

□  Cent.  Flying  Eagle,  1856-1858 

□  Cent.  Indian  Head  Laurel  Wreath,  1859 

□  Cent.  Indian  Head  Oak  Wreath  C.N.,  1860-1864 

□  Three  Cent.  No  Outline  to  Star,  1851-1853 
Three  Cent.  Three  Outlines  to  Star,  1854-1858 
Three  Cent.  Two  Outlines  to  Star,  1859-1873 

□  Half  Dime.  Arrows  at  Date,  1853-1855 
C  Half  Dime.  Legend  Obverse,  1860-1873 

□  Dime.  Arrows  at  Date,  1853-1855 

□  Dime.  Legend  Obverse,  1860-1891 

□  Quarter.  Arrows  and  Rays,  1853 

□  Quarter.  Arrows  only,  1854-1855 
Half  Dollar.  Arrows  and  Rays,  1853 
Half  Dollar.  Arrows  only,  1854-1855 
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Kingswood  Holder  KW-5 
New  Issues  Bronze,  Nickel,  Silver  1861-1900 

This  holder  is  a  top  favorite,  for  it  includes  the 
bronze  Indian  cent  from  1864  onward,  two  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  Shield  nickel,  two  varieties  of  the  Liber¬ 
ty  Head  nickel,  the  Barber  coins,  the  Morgan  silver 
dollar,  and  other  pieces— when  completed,  this 
holder  will  exhibit  19  gorgeous  coins!  The  holder 
contains  openings  for: 


□  Cent.  Indian  Head,  1864-1909 

□  Two  Cent.  Shield,  1864-1873 

□  Three  Cent.  Nickel-Alloy,  1865-1889 

□  Nickel.  Shield  With  Rays,  1866-1867 

□  Nickel.  Shield,  1867-1888 

□  Nickel.  Liberty,  1883 

□  Nickel.  Liberty  With  CENTS,  1883-1913 

□  Dime.  Seated  With  Arrows,  1873-1874 

□  Dime.  Barber,  1892-1916 

□  Twenty  Cents.  Seated  Liberty,  1875-1878 

□  Quarter.  Seated  With  Motto,  1866-1891 

□  Quarter.  Seated  With  Arrows,  1873-1874 

□  Quarter.  Barber,  1892-1915 

□  Half  Dollar.  Seated  With  Motto,  1866-1891 

□  Half  Dollar.  Seated  With  Arrows,  1873-1874 

□  Half  Dollar.  Barber,  1892-1918 

□  Dollar.  Seated  With  Motto,  1866-1873 

□  Dollar.  Morgan,  1878-1921 

□  Dollar.  Trade,  1873-1885 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-6 
New  Issues  Copper,  Nickel,  Silver  1901-1950 

Here  is  another  perennial  favorite!  The  Lincoln 
cent,  the  new  silver  designs  of  1916,  the  Jefferson 
nickel,  the  Roosevelt  dime,  and  other  memorable 
pieces  made  their  debut  within  this  time  span.  Here 
is  a  holder  you  will  be  able  to  fill  in  with  many  Un¬ 
circulated  and  Proof  cdins,  for  all  are  readily  avail¬ 
able.  In  high  grades  some  are  challenging,  however! 
The  holder  contains  openings  for: 


□  Cent.  Lincoln  V.D.B.  Reverse,  1909 

□  Cent.  Lincoln  Wreath,  1909-1958 

□  Cent.  Lincoln  Steel,  1943 

□  Cent.  Lincoln  Shell  Case,  1944-1946 

□  Nickel.  Buffalo  Mound,  1913 

□  Nickel.  Buffalo  Flat  Ground,  1913-1938 

□  Nickel.  Jefferson,  1938- 

□  Nickel,  (efferson  Wartime  Alloy,  1942-1945 

□  Dime.  Mercury,  1916-1945 

□  Dime.  Roosevelt  Silver,  1946-1964 

□  Quarter.  Standing  Liberty  Type  I,  1916-1917 

□  Quarter.  Standing  Liberty  Type  II,  1917-1930 

□  Quarter.  Washington  Silver,  1932-1964 

□  Half  Dollar.  Walking  Liberty,  1916-1947 

□  Half  Dollar.  Franklin,  1948-1963 

□  Dollar.  Peace  type,  1921-1935 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-7 
New  Issues  Copper,  Nickel,  and  Silver 
1951  Onward 

Coins  of  our  own  era  are  represented  in  this 
holder— modern  history  at  your  fingertips.  The 
holder  contains  openings  for: 


□  Cent.  Lincoln  Memorial,  1959-1982 

□  Cent.  Lincoln  Zinc,  1982- 

□  Dime.  Roosevelt  Clad,  1965- 

□  Quarter.  Washington  Clad,  1965- 

□  Quarter.  Bicentennial  Silver,  1776-1976 

□  Quarter.  Bicentennial  Clad,  1776-1976 

□  Half  Dollar.  Kennedy  Silver,  1964 

□  Half  Dollar.  Kennedy  Silver  Clad,  1965-1970 

□  Half  Dollar.  Kennedy  Clad  Alloy,  1971- 

□  Half  Dollar.  Bicentennial  Silver,  1776-1976 

□  Half  Dollar.  Bicentennial  Clad,  1776-1976 

□  Dollar.  Eisenhower  Silver,  1971-1974 

□  Dollar.  Eisenhower  Clad,  1971-1978 

□  Dollar.  Bicentennial  Silver,  1776-1976 
Dollar.  Bicentennial  Clad,  1776-1976 
Dollar.  Susan  B.  Anthony,  1979-1981 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-8 
New  Issues  Gold,  1834-1900 

New  gold  coin  issues  in  this  span  include  the 
scarce  one-dollar  and  three-dollar  issues  as  well  as 
various  other  denominations— all  in  all  adding  up 
to  a  beautiful  display!  The  holder  contains  open¬ 
ings  for: 


□  Dollar.  Liberty  Head,  1849-1854 

□  Dollar.  Indian-Large  Head,  1854-1856 

□  Dollar.  Indian-Small  Head,  1856-1889 

□  Quarter  Eagle.  Classic  Head,  1834-1839 

□  Quarter  Eagle.  Coronet,  1840-1907 

□  Three  Dollar.  Indian  Head,  1854-1889 

□  Half  Eagle.  Classic  Head,  1834-1838 

□  Half  Eagle.  Coronet,  1838-1866 

□  Half  Eagle.  Coronet  With  Motto,  1866-1908 

□  Eagle.  Coronet,  1838-1866 

□  Eagle.  Coronet  With  Motto,  1866-1907 

□  Double  Eagle.  Coronet,  1849-1866 

□  Double  Eagle.  Coronet  With  Motto,  1866-1876 

□  Double  Eagle.  Coronet  $20,  1877-1907 


•  * 

UNITED  STATES  COINACE  DESICNS 

NEW  ISSUES  •  COLD 
1901-1955 


QUARTER  EAGLE  HALE  EAGLE 


KW-9 


KW-9A 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-9 
New  Issues  Gold,  1901-1933 

This  holder  comprises  gold  coins  of  the  early  20th 
century,  including  the  famous  Saint-Gaudens 
issues— a  dandy  display,  and  a  good  start  on  a  gold 
collection.  The  holder  contains  openings  for: 


Quarter  Eagle.  Indian  Head,  1908-1929 

□  Half  Eagle.  Indian  Head,  1908-1929 

□  Eagle.  Saint-Gaudens  Indian,  1907-1908 

□  Eagle.  Saint-Gaudens  Indian  With  Motto,  1907-1908 

□  Double  Eagle.  Saint-Gaudens  No  Motto,  1907-1908 

□  Double  Eagle.  Saint-Gaudens  With  Motto,  1908-1933 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-9A 

We  have  created  a  holder  which  contains  all  the 
coin  openings  as  mentioned  in  KW-9  plus  an  ad¬ 
ditional  opening  for  the  Saint-Gaudens  MCMVII 
High  Relief  double  eagle.  Please  specifically  request 
this  holder  when  ordering  a  package,  otherwise  the 
standard  KW-9  will  be  sent.  The  holder  contains 
openings  for: 


□  Quarter  Eagle.  Indian  Head,  1908-1929 

□  Half  Eagle.  Indian  Head,  1908-1929 

□  Eagle.  Saint-Gaudens  Indian,  1907-1908 

□  Eagle.  Saint-Gaudens  Indian  With  Motto,  1908-1933 

□  Double  Eagle.  Saint-Gaudens  No  Motto,  1907-1908 

□  Double  Eagle.  Saint-Gaudens  With  Motto,  1908-1933 

□  Double  Eagle.  Saint-Gaudens  High  Relief,  MCMVII 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-10 
Commemorative  Silver  Issues  1892-1925 

The  progress  of  our  silver  commemorative  coin¬ 
age  is  outlined  in  this  holder,  which  begins  with 
the  Columbian  issues  and  continues  through  issues 
of  1925,  including  the  1893  Isabella  quarter  and  the 
1900  Lafayette  dollar.  The  holder  contains  openings 
for: 


□  Columbian  Expo,  1892 

□  Quarter.  Isabella,  1893 

□  Dollar.  Lafayette,  1900 

□  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  1915 

□  Lincoln-lllinois,  1918 

□  Maine,  1920 

□  Pilgrim,  1920 

□  Alabama,  1921 

□  Missouri,  1921 

□  Grant,  1922 

□  Monroe,  1923 

□  Huguenot,  1924 

□  California,  1925 

□  Lexington,  1925 

□  Stone  Mountain,  1925 

□  Ft.  Vancouver,  1925 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-11 
Commemorative  Silver  Issues  1926-1935 

Issues  from  1926  through  1935,  including  some 
scarce  types,  are  included  in  this  holder  which  con¬ 
tains  openings  for: 


□  Oregon  Trail,  1926 

□  Sesquicentennial,  1926 

□  Vermont,  1927 

□  Hawaiian,  1928 

□  Boone,  1934 

□  Maryland,  1934 

□  Texas,  1934 

□  Arkansas,  1935 

□  Connecticut,  1935 

□  Hudson,  1935 

□  San  Diego,  1935 

□  Spanish  Trail,  1935 

Kingswood  Holder  KW-12 
Commemorative  Issues  of  1936 

1936  is  the  most  famous  year  in  the  commemora¬ 
tive  series.  This  holder  lists  all  new  issues  of  the 
1936  year— a  fascinating  display,  and  one  which 
forms  the  starting  point  for  many  collectors.  It  con¬ 
tains  openings  for: 


□  Albany,  1936 

□  Bay  Bridge,  1936 

□  Bridgeport,  1936 

□  Cincinnati,  1936 

□  Cleveland,  1936 

□  Columbia,  S.C.,  1936 

□  Delaware,  1936 

□  Elgin,  1936 

□  Gettysburg,  1936 

□  Long  Island,  1936 

□  Lynchburg,  1936 

□  Norfolk,  1936 

□  Rhode  Island,  1936 

□  Robinson,  1936 

n  Wisconsin,  1936 

York,  1936 
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Kingswood  Holder  KVV-13 
Commemorative  Issues  Silver  and  Clad,  1937-1986 

Commemorative  coins  from  1937  onward,  includ¬ 
ing  modern  silver  and  gold  issues,  are  housed  in 
this  holder  which  contains  openings  for: 


Antietam,  1937 

Roanoke,  1937 

New  Rochelle,  1938 

Iowa,  1946 

B.T.W.,  1946-1951 

W.C.,  1951-1954 

C.W.,  1982 

Statue  of  Liberty,  1986 

Dollar.  Olympic,  1983 

Dollar.  Olympic,  1984 

SI.  Stat.  of  L„  1986 

Kingswood  Holder  KW-14 
New  Issues  Gold  1795-1834 

Combined  with  a  KW-8  and  KW-9  (or  KW-9A  op¬ 
tion),  this  holder  completes  the  gold  type  set  se¬ 
ries.  Contained  in  the  KW-14  holder  are  many  classic 
rarities  and  elusive  types.  If  you  plan  to  or  are  now 
working  on  a  type  set  of  early  gold  then  this  holder 
would  be  an  excellent  way  to  display  your  coins. 
The  holder  contains  openings  for: 

Quarter  Eagle.  Capped  Bust  Right,  No  Stars  Obv.,  1796 
Quarter  Eagle.  Capped  Bust  Right,  Stars  Obv.,  1796-1807 
Quarter  Eagle.  Capped  Bust  Left,  large  size,  1808 
Quarter  Eagle.  Capped  Bust  Left,  1821-1827 
Quarter  Eagle.  Capped  Bust  Left,  reduced  size,  1829-1834 
□  Half  Eagle.  Small  Eagle  Rev.,  1795-1798 
Half  Eagle.  Heraldic  Eagle,  1795-1807 
Half  Eagle.  Capped,  Draped  Bust,  1807-1812 
Half  Eagle.  Capped  Bust,  1813-1829 
Half  Eagle.  Capped  Bust,  reduced  size,  1829-1834 
Eagle.  Small  Eagle  Reverse,  1795-1797 
Eagle.  Heraldic  Eagle  Reverse,  1797-1804 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-15 
Commemorative  Gold  Issues  1903-1986 

This  holder  includes  some  of  the  most  popular 
and  desirable  of  all  commemorative  issues.  This  col¬ 
lection  can  be  completed  in  conjunction  with  the 
silver  commemorative  pieces  or  as  a  complete  col¬ 
lection  in  itself.  The  holder  contains  openings  for: 

Cold  Dollar.  Louisiana  Purchase,  lefferson,  1903 

Cold  Dollar.  Louisiana  Purchase,  McKinley,  1903 

Cold  Dollar.  Lewis  and  Clark,  1904 

Cold  Dollar.  Lewis  and  Clark,  1905 

Gold  Dollar.  Panama-Pacific,  1915 

Gold  Dollar.  McKinley  Memorial,  1916 

Gold  Dollar.  McKinley  Memorial,  1917 

Gold  Dollar.  Grant  Memorial,  With  Star,  1922 

Gold  Dollar.  Grant  Memorial,  No  Star,  1922 

Quarter  Eagle.  Panama-Pacific,  1915 

Quarter  Eagle.  Sesquicentennial,  1926 

Eagle.  Los  Angeles  Olympiad,  1984 

Half  Eagle.  Statue  of  Liberty,  1986 


IK©~2,  Order  KW-1  through  KW-7 
as  a  unit  and  pay  only  $179  for  all 
seven  holders! 

Order  KW-8,  KW-9,  and 
KW-14,  and  the  unit  is  priced  at 
only  $79  for  the  trio! 

The  holders  in  KW-IO 
through  KW-13,  plus  KW-15,  a  total 
of  five  commemorative  holders, 
are  yours  for  only  $129  when  or¬ 
dered  as  a  unit! 

IE©°4]?  "Go  all  the  way"  and  get 
the  entire  set  of  Kingswood 
holders,  KW-1  through  KW-15,  (15  in 
all)  for  $370,  a  savings  of  over  $57 
from  the  individual  prices! 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-191 
United  States  Half  Cents, 

Selected  Classic  Head  Types, 

Regular  Issues,  1809-1835 

Many  of  our  customers  have  asked  when  we 
planned  to  produce  a  Kingswood  holder  for  the 
popular  half  cent  series.  We  have  responded  with 
this  and  two  other  holders  for  half  cents,  all  of  which 
are  bound  to  be  big  sellers.  This  holder  has  13  open¬ 
ings  for  a  concise,  but  exciting  collection  for  the 
person  who  enjoys  early  coppers.  It  contains  open¬ 
ings  for: 


□  1809/6 

□  1826 

□  1833 

□  1809 

□  1828  13  Stars 

□  1834 

□  1810 

□  1828  12  Stars 

□  1835 

□  1811 

□  1829 

□  1825 

□  1832 

Kingswood  Holder  KW-211 
Liberty  Seated  Coinage,  Quarters  and  Half  Dollars 

At  last,  a  holder  which  allows  you  to  build  a  type 
collection  of  these  very  popular  coins  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  combine  other  unrelated  types  in  one  holder. 
This  holder  contains  openings  for: 

□  Quarter.  No  Motto  Type,  1838-1853  or  1856-1865 

□  Quarter.  Arrows  and  Rays,  1853 

□  Quarter.  Arrows  only,  1854-1855 

□  Quarter.  Motto  Type,  1866-1873  or  1875-1891 

□  Quarter.  Arrows,  1873-1874 

Half  Dollar.  No  Motto  Type,  1839-1853  or  1856-1866 

□  Half  Dollar.  Arrows  and  Rays,  1853 

□  Half  Dollar.  Arrows  only,  1854-1855 

Z  Half  Dollar.  Motto  Type,  1866-1873  or  1875-1891 

□  Half  Dollar.  Arrows,  1873-1874 


Thomas  Becker,  our 
Senior  Numismatist, 
holds  one  of  the  Kings¬ 
wood  favorites. 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-212 
Liberty  Seated  Coinage,  Silver  Dollars 

A  small  but  most  impressive  collection  when 
completed.  This  holder  contains  openings  for: 

Christian  Gobrecht  Design,  1836-1839 
1  Liberty  Seated,  No  Motto,  1840-1865 
Liberty  Seated,  With  Motto,  1866-1873 
□  Trade,  1873-1885 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-213 
Liberty  Seated  Coinage,  Basic  Type  Collection 

This  holder  contains  openings  for  all  the  basic 
types  of  Liberty  Seated  coinage,  without  sub- 
varieties.  Using  this  format  allows  the  collector  to 


perhaps  purchase  better  quality  pieces  of  more 
plentiful  types.  This  holder  contains  openings  for: 


Half  Dime.  1837-1873 
Dime.  1837-1891 
Twenty-Cent  Piece.  1875-1878 
Quarter.  1838-1891 
Half  Dollar.  1839-1891 
Dollar.  1840-1873 
Trade  Dollar.  1873-1885 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-214 
United  States  Coins  of  the  Carson  City  Mint 
A  Collection  of  Major  Types 

Finally  there  is  a  great  way  to  display  your  col¬ 
lection  of  types  from  this  very  popular  western  mint. 
The  holder  contains  openings  for: 


□  Dime.  1871-1878 

□  Twenty  Cents.  1875-1876 

□  Quarter.  1870-1878 

□  Half  Dollar.  1870-1878 

□  Seated  Dollar.  1870-1873 

□  Trade  Dollar.  1873-1878 

□  Morgan  Dollar.  1878-1893 

□  Half  Eagle.  1870-1893 

□  Eagle.  1870-1893 

□  Double  Eagle.  1870-1893 


Kingswood  Holder  ICW-230 
United  States  Half  Cent  Types,  1793-185 7 

It  takes  just  five  coins  to  complete  this  interest¬ 
ing  collection,  yet  it  is  still  a  challenge  to  acquire 
pleasing  and  attractive  coins.  The  holder  contains 
openings  for: 


□  Liberty  Cap  Facing  Left,  1793 

□  Liberty  Cap  Facing  Right,  1794-1797 

□  Draped  Bust,  1800-1808 

□  Classic  Head,  1809-1836 

□  Braided  Hair,  1840-1857 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-231 
Unites  States  Half  Cent  and  Large  Cent  Types 
1793-1857 

This  holder  has  it  all!  A  great  combination  of  the 
types  from  both  the  half  and  large  cent  denomina¬ 
tions.  Together,  this  is  a  most  impressive  display  and 
certainly  an  enjoyable  collection  to  complete.  The 
holder  contains  openings  for: 


Half  Cents 

□  Liberty  Cap  Facing  Left,  1793 

□  Liberty  Cap  Facing  Right,  1794-1797 

□  Draped  Bust,  1800-1808 

□  Classic  Head,  1809-1836 

□  Braided  Hair,  1840-1857 

Large  Cents 

□  Chain  Reverse,  1793 

□  Wreath  Reverse,  1793 

□  Liberty  Cap,  1793-1796 

□  Draped  Bust,  1796-1807 

□  Classic  Head,  1808-1814 

□  Matron  Head,  1816-1835 

□  Matron  Head-Modified,  1835-1839 

□  Braided  Hair,  1839-1857 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-232 
United  States  Cent  Types,  1793  to  Date 

Eighteen  coins  are  needed  to  complete  this  com¬ 
prehensive  and  varied  collection  of  cents  which 
span  coinage  examples  from  our  nation's  beginning 
to  the  present  day.  The  holder  contains  openings 
for: 
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□  Chain  Reverse,  1793 
Wreath  Reverse,  1793 

□  Liberty  Cap,  1793-1796 

□  Draped  Bust,  1796-1807 

□  Classic  Head,  1808-1814 

□  Matron  Head,  1816-1835 

□  Matron  Head  Modified,  1835-1839 

□  Braided  Hair,  1839-1857 
Flying  Eagle,  1856-1858 

Indian  Head  Laurel  Wreath  C.N.,  1860-1864 

□  Indian  Head,  1864-1909 

□  Lincoln  With  V.D.B.,  1909 

□  Lincoln  Without  V.D.8.,  1909-1858 

□  Lincoln  Wartime  Steel,  1943 

□  Lincoln  Shellcase,  1944-1946 

□  Lincoln  Memorial  Reverse,  1959-1982 

□  Lincoln  Plated  Zinc,  1982-To  date 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-233 
United  States  Coinage  Designs 
Two,  Three,  and  Five-Cent  Pieces,  1851  to  Date 

A  very  interesting  and  diverse  collection  of  14 
coins  which  are  seldom  collected  together  as  a  set. 
When  filled,  this  holder  makes  a  most  unusual  dis¬ 
play.  The  holder  has  openings  for: 


□  Two  Cent.  1864-1873 

□  Three  Cent.  Silver,  Variety  I,  1851-1853 

□  Three  Cent.  Silver,  Variety  II,  1854-1858 

□  Three  Cent.  Silver,  Variety  111,  1859-1873 

□  Three  Cent.  Nickel,  1865-1889 

□  Five  Cent.  Shield,  With  Rays,  1866-1867 

□  Five  Cent.  Shield,  Without  Rays,  1867-1883 

□  Five  Cent.  Liberty,  Without  CENTS,  1883 

□  Five  Cent.  Liberty,  With  CENTS,  1883-1913 

□  Five  Cent.  Buffalo,  Variety  I,  1913 

□  Five  Cent.  Buffalo,  Variety  II,  1913-1938 

□  Five  Cent.  Jefferson,  1938-1965 

□  Five  Cent.  Jefferson?  Wartime  Silver,  1942-1945 

□  Five  Cent.  Jefferson,  Designer's  Initials,  1966  to  Date 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-234 
United  States  Half  Dime  Types,  1794-1873 

This  is  another  holder  which  has  been  produced 
because  of  customer  requests.  Many  collectors  have 
asked  for  a  Kingswood  display  of  this  type,  and  now 
it  is  available.  This  holder  contains  openings  for: 


□  Flowing  Hair,  1794-195 

□  Draped  Bust,  Small  Eagle,  1796-1797 

□  Heraldic  Eagle,  1800-1805 

□  Capped  Bust,  1829-1837 

□  Liberty  Seated,  No  Stars  Obverse,  1837-1838 

□  Liberty  Seated,  Stars,  1838-1859 

□  Liberty  Seated,  Arrows  at  Date,  1853-1855 

□  Liberty  Seated,  Legend  Obverse,  1860-1873 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-235 
United  States  Dime  Types,  1796  to  Date 

This  comprehensive  collection  offers  lots  of  va¬ 
riety  without  changing  denominations.  Many  col¬ 
lectors  prefer  to  collect  dimes  alone  and  they  now 
will  have  the  perfect  holder  to  protect  and  display 
their  coins.  The  holder  contains  openings  for: 


□  Small  Eagle  Reverse,  1796-1797 

□  Heraldic  Eagle,  1798-1807 

□  Capped  Bust,  Style  1,  1809-1828 

□  Capped  Bust,  Style  2,  1828-1837 

□  Liberty  Seated,  No  Stars  Obverse,  1837-1838 

□  Liberty  Seated,  Stars,  1838-1860 

□  Liberty  Seated,  Arrows  at  Date,  1853-1855 

□  Liberty  Seated,  Legend  Obverse,  1860-1891 

□  Liberty  Seated,  Arrows  at  Date,  1873-1874 

□  Barber,  1892-1916 

□  Mercury,  1916-1945 

□  Roosevelt,  Silver,  1946-1964 

□  Roosevelt,  Clad,  1965  to  Date 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-236 
United  States  Quarter  Types,  1796  to  Date 

Certain  to  be  a  best-selling  holder  and  a  great 
companion  to  the  KW-234,  KW-235,  KW-237,  and 
KW-238  denomination  type  set  holders.  This  com¬ 
prehensive  holder  contains  openings  for: 


□  Draped  Bust,  Small  Eagle  Reverse,  1796 

□  Draped  Bust,  Heraldic  Eagle,  1804-1807 

□  Capped  Bust,  Large,  1815-1828 

□  Capped  Bust,  Small,  1831-1838 

□  Liberty  Seated,  1838-1865 

□  Liberty  Seated,  Arrows  and  Rays,  1853 

□  Liberty  Seated,  Arrows  Only,  1854-1855 

□  Liberty  Seated,  Motto,  1866-1891 

□  Liberty  Seated,  Arrows  Only,  1873-1874 

□  Barber,  1892-1916 

□  Standing  Liberty,  Type  I,  1916-1917 

□  Standing  Liberty,  Type  II,  1917-1930 

□  Washington  Silver,  1932-1964 

□  Washington  Clad,  1965  to  Date 

□  Washington  Bicentennial  Reverse,  1976 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-237 
United  States  Half  Dollar  Types 
.900  Silver  Issues,  1794-1964 

This  holder  houses  a  challenging  collection  that 
will  keep  the  most  active  numismatist  busy  for  a 
long  while.  An  important  assortment  of  coins  which 
include  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  designs.  This 
holder  contains  openings  for: 


□  Flowing  Hair,  1794-1795 

□  Draped  Bust,  Small  Eagle,  1796-1797 

□  Heraldic  Eagle,  1801-1807 

□  Capped  Bust,  1807-1836 

□  Capped  Bust,  Reeded  Edge,  50  Cents,  1836-1837 

□  Capped  Bust,  Reeded  Edge,  Half  Dol.,  1838-1839 

□  Liberty  Seated,  Arrows  and  Rays,  1853 

□  Liberty  Seated,  Arrows  Only,  1854-1855 

□  Liberty  Seated,  Motto,  1866-1891 

□  Liberty  Seated,  Arrows  Only,  1873-1874 

□  Barber,  1892-1915 

□  Walking  Liberty,  1916-1947 

□  Franklin,  1948-1963 

□  Kennedy,  1964 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-238 
United  States  Dollar  Types 
Regular  Issues,  .900  Silver,  1794-1935 

Another  comprehensive  collection  that  includes 
some  of  our  nation's  most  popular  coins.  When 
filled,  this  holder  could  be  the  centerpiece  of  your 
collection!  This  holder  contains  openings  for: 


□  Flowing  Hair,  1794-1795 

□  Draped  Bust,  Small  Eagle,  1795-1798 

□  Heraldic  Eagle,  1798-1804 

□  Gobrecht,  1836-1839 

□  Liberty  Seated,  Without  Motto,  1840-1866 

□  Liberty  Seated,  With  Motto,  1866-1873 

□  Trade,  1873-1885 

□  Morgan,  1878-1921 

□  Peace,  High  Relief,  1921 

□  Peace,  1922-1935 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-240 
United  States  Dollar  Types,  1794  to  Date 

This  unique  holder  combines  major  types  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  a  simplified  manor  which  allows  the  collector 
to  avoid  some  of  the  more  expensive  issues  while 
still  having  a  complete  collection.  Certainly  appeal¬ 
ing  because  of  the  great  variety  of  coinage  includ¬ 
ed  and  the  affordability  of  the  coins  needed.  The 
holder  contains  openings  for: 


□  Early  Style,  1794-1804 
Liberty  Seated,  1840-1873 

□  Trade,  1873-1885 

□  Morgan,  1878-1921 

□  Peace,  1921-1935 

□  Eisenhower,  1971-1978 

□  Eisenhower,  Bicentennial  Reverse,  1976 

□  Anthony,  1979-1981 

□  Olympic,  1983 

□  Olympic,  1984 

□  Statue  of  Liberty,  1986 

□  Constitution,  1987 


KINGSWOOD  DATE  COLLECTION  HOLDERS 

Collecting  a  series  of  coins  by  date  and  mintmark 
has  been  a  popular  collecting  method  for  many 
years,  and  we  expect  that  our  Kingswood  Date  Col¬ 
lection  series  will  prompt  even  more  collectors  to 
consider  these  challenging  sets. 

To  make  collecting  by  date  and  mintmark  even 
more  fun  we  have  created  holders  which  have  divid¬ 
ed  each  series  into  logical  and  simplified  segments. 
For  example,  you  may  wish  to  collect  Standing  Lib¬ 
erty  quarters  but  do  not  intend  to  purchase  the  rarest 
of  these  coins.  In  the  past  you  would  have  had  to 
face  the  prospect  of  irritating  empty  openings  in 
an  otherwise  filled  holder  or  album.  Now,  with  the 
Kingswood  Date  Collection  series  you  can  order 
a  holder  for  Standing  Liberty  quarters  that  contains 
the  1924  through  1930  issues  only.  It  takes  just  18 
coins  to  fill  this  holder! 

Many  other  popular  date  collections,  ranging 
from  Indian  cents  through  Morgan  dollars  are  of¬ 
fered  in  this  series  and  are  as  follows: 

KW-100  Flying  Eagle  and  Indian  Cents,  1856-1878 

KW-101  Indian  Cents,  1879-1909 

KW-102  Lincoln  Cents,  1909-1920 

KW-103  Lincoln  Cents,  1921-1934 

KW-104  Lincoln  Cents,  1935-1946 

KW-105  Lincoln  Cents,  1947-1958 
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KW-110 


KW-110  Buffalo  Nickels,  1913-1924 
KW-111  Buffalo  Nickels,  1925-1938 
KW-120  Mercury  Dimes,  1916-1926 
KW-121  Mercury  Dimes,  1927-1937 
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KVV-122  Mercury  Dimes,  1938-1945 
kM-13U  Standing  Liberty  Quarters,  1916-1923 
KVV-131  Standing  Liberty  Quarters,  1924-1930 
KVV-132  VNashington  Quarters,  1932-1942 
kVV-133  Washington  Quarters,  1943-1952 
KM-134  Washington  Quarters,  1953-1964 
KW-140  Liberty  Walking  Halt  Dollars,  1916-1919 
KVV-141  Liberty  Walking  Half  Dollars,  1920-1934 
KW-142  Liberty  Walking  Half  Dollars,  1935-1940 
KYV-143  Liberty  Walking  Half  Dollars,  1941-1947 
KVV-150  Morgan  Dollars,  1878-1880 
KVV-151  Morgan  Dollars,  1881-1883 
kW-152  Morgan  Dollars,  1884-1887 
kW-153  Morgan  Dollars,  1888-1891 
KW-154  Morgan  Dollars,  1892-1895 
kW-155  Morgan  Dollars,  1896-1900 
KW-156  Morgan  Dollars,  1901-1921 
KW-157  Morgan  Dollars,  20th-Century  Issues, 
1901-1921 

KW-158  Peace  Dollars,  1921-1926 
KW-159  Peace  Dollars,  1926-D-1935 

Kingswood  Holder  KW-192 
United  States  Braided  Hair  Half  Cents, 
Complete  Collection  of  Business  Strike  Issues 
1849-1857 

The  second  half  of  a  later  date  half  cent  collec¬ 
tion  is  included  in  this  holder  with  eight  openings 
for: 


1849  Large  Date 

□  1853 

1856 

1850 

1854 

□  1857 

1851 

□  1855 

Kingswood  holder  KW-239 
United  States  20th-Century  Dollars  1878-1987 

An  interesting  combination  of  coins  which,  while 
a  complete  collection,  is  still  very  affordable  and, 
thus,  specimens  of  exceptional  quality  may  be  in¬ 
cluded.  The  holder  contains  openings  for: 


Morgan,  1878-1921 
Peace,  1921-1935 
Eisenhower,  1971-1978 
Eisenhower,  Bicentennial  Reverse,  1976 
Anthony,  1979-1981 
□  Olympic,  1983 
Olympic,  1984 
Statue  of  Liberty,  1986 
Constitution,  1987 


Order  any  three  Kings¬ 
wood  Date  Collection  holders, 
your  choice,  and  pay  just  $75  for 
the  trio,  a  savings  of  over  $10! 

IS©-©  Order  the  set  of  four 
holders  for  the  Liberty  Walking  half 
dollar  series  at  the  "package” 
price  of  just  $99,  a  savings  of  $15! 

Order  the  Morgan  Dollar 
collection  of  seven  holders 
(KW-150  through  KW-156)  at  the 
"package"  price  of  just  $175,  a  sav¬ 
ings  of  nearly  $25! 


KW-202  KW-204 


KINGSWOOD  CUSTOM  COLLECTIONS 

Holders  in  this  series  are  designed  around  cus¬ 
tom  collections  which  serve  to  make  coin  collect¬ 
ing  even  more  interesting  than  it  already  is!  As  with 
every  other  Kingswood  holder,  you  can  look  to  Bow¬ 
ers  and  Merena  Galleries  for  assistance  in  finding 
just  the  right  coins  to  complete  your  collection. 

We  think  that  you  will  find  the  following  selec¬ 
tion  of  custom  collections  include  one  or  more  sets 
you  would  like  to  complete. 

Kingswood  Holder  KW-180 

Liberty  Double  Eagles,  20th-Century  Issues, 

If  you  are  interested  in  gold  coins,  desire  a  com¬ 
plete  collection,  but  prefer  not  to  acquire  the  great 
number  of  coins  needed  to  complete  a  traditional 
set  of  coins,  then  you  will  really  like  this  neat  idea. 
Just  16  different  double  eagles  are  needed,  and  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  coins  are  very  modestly  priced  "sleep¬ 
ers"  which  are  very  difficult  to  find.  We  know  for 
a  fact  that  availability  is  a  factor  because  we  have 
assembled  several  of  these  sets  and  it  was  really  an 
enjoyable  challenge.  This  holder  contains  openings 
for: 


□  1901 

□  1904 

□  1906-D 

□  1901-S 

□  1904-S 

□  1906-S 

1902 

□  1905 

□  1907 

□  1902-S 

□  1905-S 

□  1907-D 

□  1903 

□  1906 

□  1907-S. 

1903-S 

Kingswood  Holder  KW-181 

United  States  20th-Century  Liberty  Eagles 

Like  its  Double  Eagle  counterpart,  this  innova- 

five  holder  allows 

you  to  build 

a  very  challenging 

and  complete  collection  without  having  to  include 

a  great  number  of 

coins.  Just  19  different  eagles  are 

needed.  The  holder  contains 

openings  for: 

1901 

□  1903-0 

□  1906-0 

1901-0 

□  1904 

□  1906-S 

1901-S 

□  1904-0 

□  1907 

□  1902 

□  1905 

□  1907-D 

1902-S 

□  1905-S 

□  1907-S 

1903 

□  1906 

□  1903-S 

7  1906-D 

Kingswood  Holder  KW-201 
U.S.  Silver  Eagles,  Liberty  Walking  Half  Dollar 

A  unique  combination  of  popular  new  and  old 
issues.  We  have  included  an  opening  for  one  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Liberty  Walking  half  dollar  which  was 
the  inspiration  for  the  obverse  design  of  the  silver 
eagle  coinage.  Included  in  this  holder  are  open¬ 
ings  for  examples  of  silver  eagles  minted  from  1986 
to  future  years  up  to  1991. 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-202 
U.S.  Gold  Eagles,  Saint-Gaudens  Double  Eagle 

This  collection  once  again  combines  the  popu¬ 
lar  and  beautiful  Saint-Gaudens  double  eagle  with 
sets  of  the  various  size  ('A  oz.  through  1  oz.)  gold 
eagle  coins  minted  in  1986  and  1987.  A  beautiful 
and  impressive  collection  when  completed! 

Kingswood  Holder  KW-203 
U.S.  Gold  Eagles,  Saint-Gaudens  Double  Eagle 

Following  the  theme  of  the  KW-201,  this  holder 
combines  one  opening  for  the  "old"  Saint-Gaudens 
double  eagle,  with  openings  dated  through  1991 
for  the  one  ounce  gold  eagle,  which  the  Saint- 
Gaudens  design  inspired. 

Kingswood  Holder  KW-204 

Artist  Designed  Coins  of  the  20th  Century 
Regular  Issues: 

Copper,  Nickel,  Silver,  and  Gold 

A  unique  collection  of  coins  designed  by  Bow¬ 
ers  and  Merena  Galleries.  Each  of  the  15  coins  in 
this  set  was  designed  by  an  artist,  and,  thus,  some 
of  this  century's  most  beautiful  and  interesting  coins 
are  part  of  this  collection.  The  holder  contains 
openings  for: 

□  Lincoln  Cent.  Victor  D.  Brenner 

□  Buffalo  Nickel,  lames  E.  Fraser 

□  Jefferson  Nickel.  Felix  Schlag 

□  Mercury  Dime.  Adolph  A.  Weinman 

□  Standing  Liberty  Quarter.  Hermon  A.  MacNeil 

7  Washington  Quarter.  |ohn  Flanagan 

□  Bicentennial  Quarter,  lack  L.  Ahr 

J  Walking  Liberty  Half  Dollar.  Adolph  A.  Weinman 
Bicentennial  Half  Dollar.  Seth  Huntington 

□  Peace  Dollar.  Anthony  De  Francisci 

I  Bicentennial  Dollar.  Dennis  R.  Williams 

□  Indian  Quarter  Eagle.  Bela  Lyon  Pratt 

□  Indian  Half  Eagle.  Bela  Lyon  Pratt 
Indian  Eagle.  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens 
Double  Eagle.  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens 


Kingswood  Holder  KW-260 
Morgan  and  Peace  Dollars,  Mint  Collection 

If  you  enjoy  collecting  silver  dollars  but  don't  wish 
to  build  a  large  collection,  then  this  new  holder 
will  be  most  appealing.  The  holder  contains  open¬ 
ings  for: 

Morgan  Dollars:  Peace  Dollars: 

[  Philadelphia  Philadelphia 

l  Carson  City  □  Denver 

Denver  □  San  Francisco 

New  Orleans 

San  Francisco  
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When  Great  Collections 

Are  Sold 


BOWERS  AND  MERENA 

Sells  Them 

Contact  us  now  about  selling  your  coins. 

Sales  conducted  in  New  York  and  other  major  cities. 


AUCTIONS  BY  BOWERS  AND  MERENA,  INC. 

Box  1224,  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire  03894  (603)  569*5095 

800*222*5993  (Orders  only) 


W hen  Great  Collections 

Are  Sold 


Bowers  and  Merena 
Sells  Them 


Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc. 

Box  1224 

Wolfeboro ,  NH  03894 

(603)  569-5095  For  orders:  (800)  222-5993 


